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ADVERTISEMEN T. 


De Voltaire, the moſt univerſal genius p which - 
M France ever produced, is generaily wr to 
be, in almoſt every ſpecies of writing, nearly upon a 
level with the greateſt authors who applied them ſclves 
chiefly to one. His manner of writing is extremely entertaining, 
bur he falls into ſeveral miſtakes as to facts. French vanity ap- 
pears in all his compoſitions, and his exceſſive attachment to his 
own nation ſometimes leads him to diſguiſe the truth. Three 
remarkable inſtances may be found 'in the following hiſtory ; * 
viz. in the account he gives of the battle of Fontenoy in 1745, 
the deſcent made by the Britiſh troops upon the coaſt of Britany 
in 1746, and the late rebellion in Scotland. The miſtakes in 
this laſt are corrected by notes in this edition; and there is an- 
nexed an Appendix, containing a particular account of the riſe, 
progreſs, and extinction of that rebellion. "The author of this 
account, who is is not aſhamed to oan he is attached to his 
reſent Majeſty's. perſon and government, and to the Proteſtant 
ucceſſion in his illuſtrious family, in oppoſition to a Popiſh pre- 
tender and ull his adherents, has endexvoured''to ſet the ſeveral 
material tranſactions relating to that ay wo" event in a juſt 
light, and has all along obſerved the ſtricteſt regard to truth. 
As he flatters himſelf with the approbation of every lover of his 
country, every loyal ſubject; ſo he diſregards the refleftions and 
menaces of Pa ids and Jacobites, thoſe devotees to the abſurd 
doctrine of e obedience and non- eſiſtance. f 
But as a larger and more particular account of the rebellion _ 
is intended, the author of the appendix earneſtly 'intreats, that all 
gentlemen and lovers of truth, who ure poſſeſſed of any original 
papers relative to this commotion, and who can give any ancc- 
dotes concernitig the 'behaviour of the rebels both in Scotland 
and England, and of the conduct of the royal army after the 
beetle of Culleden, and in their purſuit of the remains of the re- 
bels, would be pleaſed to ſend them to the publiſher of this 
edition, and proper attention ſhall be paid to them in the in- 
tended hiſtory. Truth, and nothing but truth ſhall be told of 
all parties, without either feud ot favour, 
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Situdtion of the. . of Europe, on; a + Gatgk: 


of the hiſtory of thoſe events which 1 
- the war 10 1741 


n av E always ad e the Chriſtian | 
powers of Europe as one great republic, 
© Whole parts all correſpond with each other, 
even * they endeavour at their mutual 
deſtruction. neral conſent has eſtabliſhed 
what we call ths ws. of war, Jaws unknown to.. 
other nations t the point of precedency- or rank 
of almoſt every prince has mn regulated: the 
. Eatholics Have Noo cities in common; one o 
which 18 Malta, the centre of perpetual war a- 
gainſt the enemies of the Chriſtian name; the 
s Rome, which, in more reſpects than 
A one, 
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one, is (o far the capital of the different kingdoms 
| profilin \the Roman-catholic religion, that each 
as a light to nominate one of the principal mi- 
niſters af the ſovereign, and that their eceleſiaſtie 
(and even temporal) cauſes are tried there by the 
tribunal of the Rota, compoſed of judges takgn 
from each nation. Upon the frontiers of all Ca- 
tholic ſtates, the ſovereigns have territorics ſub- 
ject to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of a foreign 
biſhop. Nothing is more frequent than to ſee 
the privileges, the honours, and even the military 
orders of one country conferred on the inhabi- 
tants of another. Moſt pfinces haye even ſove- 
reignties ſituated in the midſt of a foreign ſtate. 
Thus it is. that the Pope is poſſeſſed of Avignon 
in France, and of Benevento in the kingdom of 
Naples; and thus the Venetians have ſovereign- 
ties in the midſt of the Milaneſe. There is not 
a prince in Germanys part of whoſe territories 
are not ſomewhere incloſed by thoſe of another 

ince. | | 
In all theſe ſtates the old Roman law is in full 
force: they have all the fame learned language; 
and the ſeveral courts have adopted the fame 
living tongue. Commerce has ſtill ſtrengthened 
theſe connexions. Merchants. maintain ſo cloſe 
a correſpondence, even in time of war, that the 
Engliſh have been conſtantly intereſted in the 
Spaniſh trade, even while they were armed for 
the deſtruction of that monarchy ; ſo that when 
their privateers took a prize, they really plunde- 
red their own countrymen, In ſhort, the wars 
carried on by Chriſtian powers are in ſuch a man- 
ner civil wars, that, in 1701, Victor duke of Sa- 
voy 
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Chap. I. the wif of 1741. | 3 
voy was fighting agairiſt his two ſons in law: the 
— of Vaudemont commanded for the Spani- 
ards in the dukedom of Milan; while his ſon, 
who had followed the Auſtrian party, was very. 
near taking his own father priſoner. In the war 
carried on by the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, in 1718, againſt his couſin Philip V. 
king of Spain, the duke of Liria ſerved againſt 
his father the duke of Berwick. In the war whoſe 
hiſtory I am going to'relate, the kings of France, 
Spain, Poland, and the elector of Bavaria, were 
the neareſt relations of the queen 'of Hungary, 
whoſe territories wy invaded ; and 8 0 
of Bavaria, in particular, grounded | hls right to 
ſtrip her, on that very connexion of blood, Du- 
ring the courſe of this war, Francis, great duke 
of Tuſcany, the preſent eraperor, kept an envoy 
at Paris *, whoſe children were fighting againſt 
this very prince: and the ſons of the chief min- 
ſter of Tuſcany were all engaged in the French 
ſervice. A thouſand inſtances of this kind were 
before our eyes, and yet did not ſurpriſe us. 

The ſovereigns of the different ſtates in this 
part oſ the world are all allied either by blood or 
by treaties; and yet they very ſeldom conclude 
either a marriage or a treaty, which does not 
prove the ſource of diſcord. : s 

Commerce, by which they are alſo neceſſarily 
connected, generally divides them. Theſe two 
motives of war are unknown to the reſt of the 
world. They know of no ſuch thing as a wife 
bringing war to her huſband for her dower, by 
A 2 pretenſions 


The marquis of Staiuville. 


4 The bifttry of Part I. 


pretenſions to a diſtant province: they know of 
no act of confraternity among princes; of no re- 
verſion of one family to another not at all related 
to that family; of no little fiefs yielding homage 
at the ſame time to ſeveral great ſovereigns, wha 
are diſputing with each other about the homage 
and the fief itſelf, as it frequently happens in 
Germany and in Italy. Hence it is, that, ex- 
cepting the invaſions of conquerors, which are 
ſtill more cruel in Aſia than in Europe, and the 
unavoidable quarrels in regard to frontiers, eſpe- 
cially betwixt the Turks and the Perſians, Afia 
enjoys almoſt a. perpetual peace, | 
Thoſe who examine cloſely into the great e- 
vents of this ſublunary world, obſerve, that there 
have been forty ſevere wars in Europe ſince 1600 ; 
and that there has been only one war of any con- 
ſequence in Great Tartary, in China, and in the 
Indies, countries of far greater extent, more po- 
pulous, and richer than Europe: in fine, there 
has been no war at all, either in Aſia, Africa, or 
America, concerning commerce, which has not 
been excited by European nations. 

The marriage of Maximilian I. afterwards 
emperor of Germany, to Mary of Burgundy, had 
been, during three centuries, a bone of conten- 
tion between the houſe of France and that of 
Auſtria, The American and Aſiatic commerce 
proved afterwards a new ſubject of diſcord in 
Europe. And it was the great quarrels between 
Charles V. and Francis I. that firſt gave riſe to 
the ſyſtem of equilibrium, which in our days has 
been the cauſe of ſo many wars and confedera- 
cies, Henry VIII. king of England, 2 

; himſel 
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himſelf ſituated between thoſe two powerful ri- 
vals, wanted to hinder either of them from op- 
preſſing the other. He took ſor his device, an ar- 
cher holding his bow ſtretched, with theſe words, 
He whom 1 defend, ſhall be maſter. But if this 
prince held the balance, he held it with a very 
unftcady hand, | 

Queen Eliſabeth conſtantly aſſiſted Henry IV. 
who was oppreſied by the houſe of Auſtria ; and 
the United Provinces were indebted for their li- 
berty to the prptection of Eliſabeth, and to this 
very Henry IV. England and Holland conti- 
nued to be allies of France, ſo long as the houſe 
of Auſtria continued to be formidable to thoſe 
powers. Though the knot which joined them 
might have been ſometimes ſlackened, it was ne- 
ver entirely broke; for they were too ſenſible of 
their real intereſts. 


© be Proteſtant princes of Germany were like 


wiſe the natural allies of France; becauſe, ever 
ſince the reign of Charles V. they were afraid of 
the houſe of Auſtrja's growing too mighty, ſo as 
to endanger the liberty of the empire. The 
Swedes were therefore invited into Germany by 
thoſe Proteſtant princes, by France, and even by 
Rome herſelf, who dreaded the authority of the 
emperors, Which had been long diſputed, but ſtill 
prevailed in Italy. Then it was, that England 
and Holland with pleaſure beheld, towards the 
middle of the laſt century, the imperial branch 
of Auſtria reduced to the neceſſity of yielding 
Luſatia to · the elector of Saxony, and the prefec- 
ture of Alſace to France; at the ſame mg ton 

ewis 


> The hiſtory of Part I. 
Lewis XIII. ſtripped the Spaniſh branch of the 
province of Rouſſillon. 

Cromwel, the uſurper of England, did not act 
counter to this ſyſtem; and though he had mur- 
dered the brother in law of Lewis XIII. and the 
uncle of Lewis XIV. ſtill he continued to be 
eloſely united to France, The wiſes of all na- 
tions ſeemed to be generally in her favour againſt 
the Auſtrians, till the time when Lewis XIV. be- 
gan to be formidable by his conqueſts, by the 
choice he made of the greateſt rls, and ableſt 
miniſters, and, in, fine, by the weakneſs of his 
enemies. In 1667, he ar =T himſelf maſter 
of one half of Flanders, and the year following 
he had taken Franche Comte” from the houſe of 
Auſtria. Then the Dutch, a people who had ſud - 
denly raiſed themſelves by their courage in war, 
and by their induſtry in peace, ceaſed to be ap- 
prehenſive of the Auſtrians, their antient maſters z 
and turned their jealoufies againſt the French, 
their antient protectors. Their negotiations obli- 
ged Lewis. XIV. to conclude the treaty of Aix- la- 
Chapelle, a ſucceſs of which they greatly boaſted. 

This was the origin of that famous irruption 
which this monarch made into Holland in the 
year 1672. He eaſily made Charles II. king of 
England chime in with his views, knowing he 
wanted money, and that he had ſome reaſon to 
complain of the Seven Provinces. Lewis choſe 
rather to puniſh Holland than to conquer Flanders, 
a country to which he had ſome claims, and of 
which he would perhaps have kept poſſeſſion. But 
not long after, the Dutch and the Engliſh entered 
into an alliance; and from that time forwards 

they 
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Chap. I. the war ef 1741. 7 
they have obſtinately oppoſed the intereſts of 
France. The glory and power. of Lewis XIV. 
increaſed; and this increaſed the number of his 
enemies. N 

That very ſyſtem of equilibrium which had 
been ſo long purſued againſt the Auſtrians, was 
now turned againſt the French. William Stadt- 
holder of the United Provinces, and king of Eng- 
land, was, from the year 1689, the ſoul of a party 
which united Spain, Germany, England, Holland, 
Savoy, and even Pope Innocent XI. againſt Lewis 
XIV. Yet Lewis ſtood his has againſt ſo 
many enemies. For a long time he maintained 
an army of very near 400,000 men, and. above 
one hundred ſhips of the line; though, upon his 
acceſſion to the crown, he had not above fix ſhips 
of war. And notwithſtanding his navy met with 
ſuch a violent ſhock at the Hogue, and the India 
company, erected by the great Colbert, had been 
reduced to nothing; yet he cancluded a peace at 
Ryſwick, which was neißher unglorious nor un- 

ofitable. That very of general equili- 

ium, compoſed of ſo many private views, pro- 
duced this peace, and gave birth to a kind of po- 
licy hitherto unknown to Europe, 

The laſt prince of the Auſtrian branch upon 
the throne of Spain, was in a declining ſtate of 
health, and had no children. This induced the 
courts of London and of the Hague to conclude . 
a treaty with Lewis XIV. whom they did not 
love, whereby they diſpoſed of the dominions of 
Spain in conjunction with that prince. They di- 
vided them among ſeveral princes, giving part 
of the ſpoil to Lewis XIV. leſt this prince _— 
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8 The biftory ef Part 


graſp at the whole inheritance. Charles II. king 
of Spain was ſo incenſed at the inſult offered to 
his weakiieſs, in making a partition of his eſtatè 
during his lifetime, that he named the ſor of the 
elector of Bavaria heir to all his dominions. This 
young prince was the great grandſon of Philip 
Us. The choice appeared juſt and prudent : thi 
houſe of Auſtria might grumble, but could not 
help herſelf; The inevitable diſputes which would 
have attended a partition, were prevented by this 
means, and the equilibrium of Europe was pre- 
ſerved, But the prince of Bavaria died three 
months after he had been declared ſucceſſor to 
the erown of Spain. | 

Then another treaty of partition was propoſed, 


| Whereby; among other conventions,they gave the 


duchy of Milan to the houſe of Lorrain, and the 
duchy of Lorrain to the king of France; a project 
which has ſince been partly executed. Upon this 
the king of ter of ae was ſo near his end, 


tho' in the flower of his fe. was diſpoſed to leave 
all his kingdoms to his wife's nephew, Charles the 
archduke, ſecond ſon of the emperor Leopold: 
but he durſt not think of leaving them to the el- 
deſt brother, from the ſtrong notion he entertain-- 
ed of a balance of power, and from a perſuaſton 
that the apprehenſion. of ſeeing Spain, the In- 
dies, the Empire, Hungary, Bohemia and Lom- 


-bardy, all ſubject to one prince, would be a means 


of arming the reſt of Europe. He wanted the 
emperor Leopold to ſend his ſecond fon Charles 
to Madrid at the head of ten thouſand men: but 
neither France;England, Holland, nor Italy, would 
at that time have ſuffered it ; they were all for a 

| treaty 
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Chap. I. the war of 17411. 9 
treaty of partition. The emperor did not chuſe 
to ſend his ſon by himſelf into Spain, nor was 
he able to force away for ten thouſand men into 
that kingdom. The ſame thing happened, in an 
affair of the greateſt importance betwixt two great 
princes, as every day happens to private people 
in trifling matters; they debated till high words 
aroſe, and then they quarrelled. The Spaniſh 
pride was offended at the German. ſtiffneſs: the 
counteſs of Perlitz, who had a great aſcendant 
over the queen of Spain, inſtead of concillating 
the minds of the Spaniards to the German inte- 
reſt, alienated them from it; and the court of vi- 
enna offended them a great deal more, by their 
haughty manner of proceeding. 3 
The young archduke was accuſtomed to call 
the Spaniards by an abuſive name ; but he learn» 
ed to his coſt, with what circumſpection princes 
ought to weigh their words. The biſhop of Le- 
rida, ambaſſador from Spali to the court of Vi- 
enna, being diſſatisfied With. the Germans, gene- 
rally took care to make matters worſe, by aggra- 
vating thoſe expreſſions to the court of Spain; 
while he himſelf ſaid much more injurious things 
againſt the Auſtrian council, than the archduke 
had ever uttered againſt the Spaniards, ** Leopold's 
« miniſters,” ſaid he in one of his letters, © have 
« their minds formed juſt like the horns of the 
* bulls in my country, ſmall, hard and crooked.” 
This letter being made public, the biſhop of Le- 
rida was recalled ; but, at his return to Madrid, he 
ouy increaſed the averſion which the Spaniards 
had already conceived aginſt the Auſtrians, 
A number of trifling incidents, with which — 
B | m 


10 ye bhiſtory of Part J. 


moſt important affairs are generally interwoven, 
contributed to the great ehange which happened 
in Europe, and paved the way for that revolution 
by which the houſe of Auſtria was for ever de- 
prived of Spain and the Indies. Cardinal Porto- 
carero, and the reſt of the Spaniſh grandees who 
had moſt eredit at court, deſirous of preventing 
the partition of the Spaniſh monarehy, all join- 
ed in perſuading Charles II. to prefer a grandſon 
of Lewis XIV. to a prince who was at a great 
diſtance from Spain, and at the ſame time unable 
to defend it. This was not annulling the ſolemn 
rerioncations which the mother and wife of Lewis 
XIV. had made of the crown of Spain; becauſe 
theſe had been made merely with an intent to 
hinder the eldeſt of their deſcendents from ever 
enjoying the ſovereignty of the two kingdoms : 
but in the preſent caſe the eldeſt was not pitched 
upon; while at the ſame time it was doing juſtice 
to the rights of blood, and preſerving the Spaniſh 
monarchy entire and undivided. 2h 
Charles being a ſcrupulous prince, conſulted 
the ableſt divines, who were of. the ſame opinion 
as his council. In ſhort, infirm as he was, he 
wrote with his own hand to Pope Innocent XII. 
and propoſed the caſe hiniſel The Pope ima- 
gining that the 2 of the houſe of Auſtria 
would ftrengthen the liberty of Italy, wrote in 


_ anſwer to the king, that the laws of Spain, and 

the general good of Chriſtendom, required he 

ſhould give the preference to the houſe of France. 

The Pope's letter was dated the 16th of July 17500. 

. He wiſely treated this caſe of conſcience as a 

ſtate-affair; while the king of Spain, who with 
very 


— 
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very good reaſon was deſirous of having juſtice 
on his ſide, treated this weighty matter of ſtate 
as a caſe of conſcience. | 67 one 
Lewis XIV. was informed of this ſtep; and 
this was the whole ſhare which the court of Ver- 
failles had in this memorable event. There was 
not even ſo much as a French ambaſſador at that 
time at Madrid: for marſhal Harcourt had been 
recalled fix months before from that court; where 
his preſence was become difagreeable by the trea- 
ty of partition, which France ſeemed ready to 
maintain by force of arms. In vain did all Eu- 
rope imagine that the will of Charles II. had been 
dictated at Verſailles, The dying prince only 
conſulted the intereſt of his kingdom, and the 
wiſhes of his ſubje&s. So ſecret was this teſta- 
ment, which changed the face of Europe, that 
count Harrach, the imperial ambaſſador, ſtill flat- 
tered himſelf that the ſucceſſion was ſettled on the 
archduke ; and he waited a great while for the iſ- 


ſve of the great cou ei, which was immediately 


c 
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ed held after the king's deceaſe. | 

on The duke d'Abrantes approached him with o- 
he pen arms. The ambaſſador no longer doubted 
II. but the archduke was declared king from that 
na- very inſtant; when the duke d' Abrantes expreſ- 
ria ſed himſeif in theſe words as he embraced him, 


] come from taking my leave of the houſe of 
« Auſtria” Thus the houſe of France, after 


he two hundred years ſpent in war, 'and in negotia- 

Ce. tions, about a feav frontier-provinces of the Spa- 
oo. niſh dominions, acquired by the ſtroke of a pen 
ks the entire monarchy, without treaty or intrigue, 
vi 


or even without having had any hopes of this 
| 2 


B ſucceſſion, 
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ſucceſion. Mie thought ourſelvesvbliged to pu- 
bliſh the naked truth in regard to a fact which 
has been hitherto darkned by ſuch a number of 
miniſters and hiſtorians, whom, prejudices or ap- 
pearances have ſeduced. All that has been hand- 
ed about in ſo many volumes, in regard to mar- 
ſhal d'Harcourt's giving away ſuch ſums of money, 
and the bribing of the Spaniſh;miniſters, to come 
at this will, deſerves to be ranked among the 
number of political lies, and popular errors. The 
miniſter who had the department of foreign af 
fairs at that time in France, has glven an authen- 
tic teſtimonial of this truth, in a piece written 
with his own hand. The king of Spain, howe- 
ver, at the ſame time that he bequeathed the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his dominions to the grandſon of a king 
who had been ſo long his enemy, bad his thoughts 
fixed on the conſequences which might follow 
from the- idea of 'a general equilibriom. The 
duke of Anjou, grandſon of Lewis XIV. was 
called to the ſucceſſion of the crown of Spain, be- 
cauſe he was not to expect that of France and 
the ſame teſtament which, in default of the princes 
deſcended from Lewis XIV. gave the crown to 
the archduke Charles, who was afterwards empe- 
ror, mentioned in expreſs terms, that the empire 
and Spain ſhould never be reunited under the 
ſame ſovereign. | 
The- Auſtrian. branch which ſat on the imperi- 
al throne, finding itſelf deprived of the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion, and only ſubſtituted in default of iſſue 
of the duke of Anjou, excited almoſt every power 
in Europe againſt the houſe of Bourbon, This 
ſame Leopold, who was neither able not willing 
ta 
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to ſend ten thouſand men into Spain to ſecure the 
crown for his. ſon: the archduke, ſoon brought an 
hundred thouſand into the (field. Tbe duke of 
Savoy, father-in-law to the duke of Burgundy, 
and to the: king of Spain, entered ſeme time af- 
ter into an alliance againſt: his ſons · in · l W. 
England and Holland having declared in favour 
of the archduke, bore the gteateſt part of the 
burden of the whole war.; till at length the equi- 
librium, which had been the motive of ſuch fu- 
rious diſſentions, ſerved as a pretext for a peace. 
The caſe foreſeen by Charles II. king of Spain 
came to paſs. The archduke, on whom the Spa- 
niſh monarchy was entailed, and for whom they 
were cartying on this bloqdy war, was become 
emperor in 1511, by the death of his eldeſt bro- 
ther Joſeph. The Tories in England, who op- 
poſed the Whig miniſtry, emnbraced this opportu- 
nity to determine the queen not to waſte any 
longer the blood and treaſure of the Engliſh, on- 
ly in orden to make thenew emperor Charles VI. far 
more powerful than ever Charles V. had been, and 
to act contrary to the very intention and real in- 
tereſt of England, as well as of the reſt of Europe, 
who had been apprehenſive of ſeeing the imperi- 
al and Spaniſh crowns on the:fame head. But 
what contributed the moſt to the great work of 
peace, was an incident from which no one could 


ever have expected a conſequence of ſuch impor- 
tance, een 54 

As the haughtineſs of a German lady had been 
one of the chief cauſes- of the teſtamentary diſ · 
poſition of Charles II. ſo the indecent behaviour 
of an Engliſh lady to queen Anne gave peace to 


Europe. 
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Europe. The queen, being offended with the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, began to loſe all pati-' 
ence; an incident which the Tories improved to 
their advantage. The queen changed her mini- 
ſters and maxims; and England, which had 
been the inveterate enemy of France, concluded 
a ſeparate peace. Soon after this ſtep, the lucky 
victory which marſhal Villars obtained at Denainz 
in the neighbourhood of Landreey, determined 
the Dutch, and the emperor Charles VI. to con- 
clude a general peace. | 

Lewis XIV. after ten years reverſe of fortune, 
after having been reduced in 1710 to the diſtreſ- 
fed condition of conſenting to abandon his grand 
- fon the king of Spain, and having had the morti- 
fication of not being liſtened to, 'unleſs he joined 
the allies himſelf againſt his own blood; at length _ 
enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing his grandſon firm» 

ly ſettled on the throne of Spain, 
But notwithſtanding this monarchy had been 
given to Philip only to prevent its being diſmem- 
ry yet they were obliged to divide it. The 
emperor, by the treaty of Raſtadt and Baden, 
made in 1714, kept the Auſtrian Netherlands, to- 
gether with the dukedom of Milan, and the 
kingdom of Naples, in ſpite of that antient law 
which determines that this kingdom ſhall be al- 
ways incompatible with the empire. Charles V. 
had ſubmitted to that law when he received the 
in veſtiture of the kingdom of Naples of the Pope, 
before he had been poſſeſſed of the imperial 
erown:; but this mighty vaſſal found no great dif- 
ficulty in obliging ſuch a weak ſovereign as the 
Pope t to releaſe him from his oath ; and Charles 
VI, 


eee 
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VI. met with the ſame complaiſance from the 
court of Rome as Charles V. | 
Sicily, another member of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, was then given to the duke of Savoy, 
who had afterwards Sardinia in exchange. The 
iſle of Minorca and Gibraltar, which had been 
taken by the Engliſh, were ceded to that nation, 
The king of Pruſſia gained Upper Guelderland. 
The Dutch had a barrier We of Namur, 
Tournay, Menin, Furnes, Warneton, Ipres, 
Dendermond, &c. At the ſame time that the 
emperor left the care of defending thoſe places 
to the Dutch, he conſtantly paid them two mil- 
lions five hundred thouſand livres a-year ; a con- 
vention almoſt unparallelled in hiſtory, to give 
his money and his ſtrong towns to his allies, in- 
ſtead of having them gariſoned by his own 
troops. | 
The elector of Bavaria, father of him who was 
afterwards emperor by the name of Charles VII. 
and his brother the elector of Cologne, were re- 
ſtored to their territories, and to thoſe rights of 
which they had been ſtripped for having ſided 
with France, and for being unfortunate, 'The 
emperor Joſeph had put them under the bann of 
the empire, by his own ſingle authority, without 
the conſent of the three colleges. 
Thus all the belligerant powers reaped conſi- 
derable advantages from this peace, the chief of 
which, though not ſufficiently regarded, was the 
preſervation of the human ſpecies. Such a bloody 
war, in which there were at leaſt ſix hundred 
thouſand combatants on one fide and the other, 
in Italy, Spain, Germany and Flanders, ee 
| ve 
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have deſtroyed about a hundred thouſand men e- 
very year. And it is beyond alt dbubt, that the 
ſouth of Europe had, in ten years, loſt above a mil - 


2 A. 


lion of men in the flower of life. 
Each nation repaited its loſſes during the twenty 
years whictr followed the peace of Utrecht; hap- 
py years, whoſe felicity met with very little in- 
terruption. England increaſed her trade by the 
firrender which France made to her of New- 
zundland and Acadia; by the Aſſiento treaty, 
ich put her in poſſeſſion of the Negro trade 
with Spaniſh America; and, in fine, by the per- 
miſſion which ſhe extorted from Spain, of ſend- 
ing every year a ſhip to Portobello, which became 
the ſtaple of an immenſe counterband commerce. 
France had only three hundred merchant ſhips 
at the time of the treaty of Utrecht; but was 
miſtreſs of above eighteen hundred in 1740. 
Her commerce and her manufactures were in a 
ftouriſhing condition. Oat of the wreck of a de- 
ſtructive ſcheme, which in 1719 ruined one part 
of the nation, and' enriched the other, a new 
Eaſt-· India company aroſe, which in 1725 was 
poſſeſſed of a ſtock of one hundred millions of 
Livres lent to the ſtate, and of 39 millions in 
ſhips, ſtorehouſts, and valuable commodities. 
This company rebuilt” and enlarged” the city of 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt-Indies ; which at preſent 
contains one hundred thouſand” inhabitants, is 
regularly fortified, and defended by four hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon : they, cleared Port 
YOrient. in Britany, and of a village made it a 
trading town's, they had fixty ſhips. from four 
hundred to eight hundred tons: in fine, during 
| | the 
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the ſpace. of twenty-eight years, their commerce 


colonies alone produced a circulation of one hun- 
dred millions of livres, and moreover enriched, 
the nation by the commodities which were tranſ- 
ported from one hemiſphere to the other: in ſome 
of theſe colonies the number of inhabitants had 
been deubled fince the year 1712. 

Almoſt all the towns in France were improved 


in the elegance of their buildings; the kingdom 


was viſibly grown more populous, and during 
this long ſpace of time had met with no ſhock 
of foreign wars. The rupture between the duke 
of Orleans, regent of France, and the king of 
Spain, in 1718, was neither long nor unfortu- 
nate. It was not between nation and nation, but 
between the two princes; the people 3 
minded it at Paris, where their thoughts were a 
employed about the great game of ſtocks, which 
made, and which ruined, ſuch a number of mens 
fortunes. 

The deſign of Spain was to recoves thoſe pro- 
vinces which had been wreſted from that mo- 
narchy; but it was not then a time to make the 
attempt, In vain did the Spaniſh troops make a 
deſcent upon Sardinia, which then belonged to 
the emperor ; and afterwards upon Sicily, pr 
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the houſe of Savoy, whoſe princes, after a reign 
ol four years in Sicily, were made kings of Sar- 


natural chanel to ſuch a degree, that the court 


yet open, He gave the eventual inveſtiture of 


ſed by the duke of Savoy in virtue of the treaty, 
of Utrecht. The peaks Aenne of theſe arma- 
ments was, that the emperor Charſes VI. by the 
help of a Britiſh fleet, and even aided by the re- 
gent of France, took Sicily to himſelf, This 
iſland had been ceded by'the treaty of Utrecht to 


dinia, which they till poſſeſs. 

Never were there ſo many negotiations as at 
that time; never more treaties, nor more jealou- 
ſies of each other. The intereſts of each nation 
ſeemed to change with that of individuals. The 
Engliſh government, cloſely connected with that 
miniſtry which in the reign of Lewis XIV. had 
done every thing to ſettle Philip V. on the throne, 
was become his enemy. Affairs went out of their 


of Madrid flung herſelf into the arms of her ri- 
val and enemy, the court of Vienna ; which, af- 
ter having ſo long contended with her for the 
Spaniſh monarchy, remained miſtreſs of Naples, 
and had lately driven her out of the iſland of Si- 
cil 


Tn ſhort, this ſame emperor Charles VI. whoſe 
ſole intention had been always to prevent the 
new houſe of Spain from having any admittance 
into Italy, was at length ſo far prevailed upon, 
contrary to his own opinion, as to conſent that 
a ſon of Philip V. and ot his ſecond wife, Elifa- 
beth of Parma, ſhould be introduced, with fix 
thouſand Spaniards, into the duchy of Parma 
and Placentia, though the ſucceſſion was not. as 


this 
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this country, as alſo of the great dukedom of 
"Tuſcany, to Don Carlos, in 1725, by a ſolemn 
treaty, which bad been upon the carpet long be- 
fore that time; and he received two hundred 
thouſand Spaniſh piſtoles, the price of an engage- 
ment for which he was one day to pay ſo dear. 
In this convention every thing was odd and ſur- 
priſing. It was two rival families that united, 
without truſting to each other: ir was the En- 
gliſh,who had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to de- 
throne Philip V. and had ſtripped him of Minor- 
ca and Gibraltar, which they till continued to 
poſſeſs in ſpite of Spain, that were the mediators 
of the treaty : it was Riperda, a Dutchman, now 
grown all-powerful in Spain, who ſigned it, and 
who, after having ſigned it, was diſgraced. 

Whilſt the Spaniſh branch of Bourbon thus 
acquired dominions by a tranſient conjunction 
with her enemy, there was a miſunderſtanding 
between her and the French branch, in ſpite of 
all the ties of blood and intereſt, by which they 
ſhould have been naturally united. Thus it was 
that the two branches of Auſtria had been for- 
merly divided. France at that time, having 
Joined with England, had no real allies: but in 
the year 1727 every thing began to return into 
its natural channel ; the French miniſtry ſtrength- 
ned the bonds of amity betwixt the two houſes 
of France, and this miniſtry appearing honeſt 
and diſintereſted, became inſenſibly the mediators 
of Europe. 

England and Spain went to open war for a 
Point of commerce, The Spaniards laid ſiege to 
Gibraltar, and waſted their time and forces be- 

C2 fore 
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fore that towri, which the Engliſh had retidered 
impregnable. France offered her niediation'®; 
and faved the honour of the Spaniards ; at the 
ſame time a ſtop was put to the ſiege, and the 
gt | ores were reconciled by treaties, 
- The emperor wanted to elude the promiſe 
he had made of giving Tuſcany, Parma and Plas 
centia to Don Carlos: but the French miniſtry 
engaged him to keep his word. The ſame mini- 
ſtry prevailed very artfully on the Engliſh, tho 
the avowed enemies of the grandeur of the houſe 
of Bourbon, to tranſport the' ſix thoufand Spint- 
ards into Italy, which were to ſecure to Don Car- 
Jos the poſſeſſion of his new dominions. And 
accordingly this prince was conveyed. thither 
ſome.time afterwards, together with his troops, 
by an Engliſh fleet. He was acknowledged fove- 
reign of Parma in 173r, and heir to the duke; 
dom of Tuſcany, The grand-duke, who wa 
the laſt prince of the houfe of Medicis, dccepte 
of the heir who had been nominated to his domi · 
nions without aſking Bis conſent. 

The French miniſtry had ſome time before pre- 
vailed on the emperor, in compliance with' the 
Intereſt of all the trading nations, of whith France 
was not at that time the leaſt conſiderable, to ſup- 
preſs the Eaſt-India company which he had exec+ 
ted at Oſtend. Thus this crown enjoyed the 
tranquil glory of being the mediator of all its 
neighbours, when the death of Auguſtus II. king 

of Poland changed the face of Europe. 
Cardinal Fleury, who was then near fourſcore, 
thought only of continuing that happy 2 to 
| rance 
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France and to Europe. His inchnaton, his cha- 
racter, his age, his moderation, in! which he placed 
all his glory, all together rendered him extremely 
averſe to a war. Walpole, the Engliſh miriſtef, 
was of the ſame diſpofition : Spain had obtained 
all that ſh& had dematjded ; the North Was itr # 
profoumd tranquillity ; when the death of Au- 
guſtus II. king of Poland involved Europe again 
in thoſe calamities from which it is ſeldony ex- 
empt for the ſpace of ten years without interrup. 
tion. „ | 
King Staniſlaus, the father-in-law of Lewis 
XV. who had been already named king of Poland 
in 1704, was elected king in the moſt legitimate 
and the moſt ſolemm manner. But the emperor 
Charles VI. made then proceed to another elees 
tion; which was fupported by that prince's arms; 
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& and by thoſe of Ruſſia. The ſon of the late king 
1 of Poland, elector of Saxony, and nephew of 
| Charles VI. carried it againſt his competitof 5 and 


the houſe of Auſtria, which had not been able 1& 
keep poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt· Indies, had 
power ſufficient to wreſt Poland from the father- 
in law of Lewis XV. France then beheld ſuch 
another caſe renewed as that which had happened 


p- to Armand prince of Conty, who, though legally 
C+ choſen, yet, being unprovided with money ind 
he troops, and more recommended than ſupported, 
its loſt the kingdom to which the people had called 


him. K. Staniſlaus went to Dantzic to ſapport his 
election: but the majority, by whom he had been 
choſen, ſoon gave way to the minority, that op- 
poſed him, This country, where the common 
people are ſlaves, where the nobility fell their 

| | votes, 
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votes, where the publie treaſury has never any 
money ſufficient to maintain an army, where the 
laws are without vigour, and where liberty is pro- 
ductive only of diviſions; I ſay, this country 
vainly boaſted of a numerous nobility, who are 
able to bring one hundred thouſand horſe into the 
field, Ten thouſand Ruſlians diſperſed Staniſla- 
us's whole party. The Poles, who a century be · 
fore uſed to look upon the Ruſſians with contempt, 
were at that time overawed and directed by that 
nation, The empire of Ruſſia was become formi- 
dable ſince it had been new-modelled by Peter 
the Great, Ten thouſand Ruſlian ſlaves, by being 
diſciplined to arms, diſperſed the whole body of 
the Poliſh nobility ; and king Staniſlaus was obli- 
ged to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Dantzic, 
where he was ſoon beſieged by a Ruſlian army of 
upwards of forty thouſand men. The emperor 
of Germany, in conjunction with Ruſſia, was ſure 
of ſucceſs. To hold the balance even, France 
muſt have tranſported a numerous army by ſea; 
but England would not have looked on ſuch an 
immenſe armament with indifference. Cardinal 
Fleury, who was willing to keep terms with Eng- 
land, neither choſe to have the diſgrace of entire- 
ly abondoning Staniſlaus, nor to risk too great a 
number of troops in his defence. He therefore 
fitted out a ſquadron, with only fifteen hundred 
men, commanded by a błigadier. This officer, 
not imagining it to be a ſerious commiſſion, when 
he came near to Dantzic, thought he ſhould ſacri- 
fice the lives of his men to no manner of uſe, and 
therefore put back into Denmark. . Count de Ple- 
lo, ambaſſador from France to the king of Den ; 
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mark, with indignation beheld this retreat, which 
ſeemed ſo diſhonourableto the nation. The count, 
though but a young man, was a polite ſcholar, 
and a philoſopher, and had a ſoul actuated by he- 
roic ſentiments, worthy of a better fortune. He 
reſolved to ſuccour Dantzic with his ſmall body of 
men againſt a whole army, or to periſh in the 
attempt. Before he embarked, he wrote a letter 
to count Maurepas, miniſter of ſtate, which he 
concluded with theſe words: © I am certain I 
« ſhall never return, therefore I recommend my 
« wife-and children to your care.” He came be- 
fore Dantzic ; where he landed his men, and at- 
tacked the Ruſſian army. As he had foretold, he 
was ſlain ; and the few ſoldiers under his com- 


e, mand, that eſcaped the ſword, were made priſo- 
F ners of war. His letter, which was extremely 
Jy moving, came together with the news of his 
re death, and drew tears from the whole council. 


0 He was lamented and admired by all Paris. I 
; remember that when his widow appeared ſome- 
m time after in the public walks with her children, the 
al crowd ſurrounded her with acclamations of affec- 


tion, expreſſing the veneration they had for her 
huſband's memory, 


a Dantzie was taken, On which occaſion the 
re French ambaſſador, who was then in that town, 
ed was made priſoner of war, notwithſtanding the 
er, privileges of his character. King Staniſlaus made 


his eſcape through the enemy in a diſguiſed habit, 
after he had ſeen a price ſet upon his head by the 
Ruſſian general, in a free kingdom, in his own' 
country, and in the midſt of the nation by whom 
he had been lawfully elected. 2 
e 
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The French miniſtry would have forfeited 
their reputation, a thing ſo neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of grandeur, if they had not taken ſatisfac- 
tion for ſo groſs an affront; but this ſatisfaction 
would have ſignified nothing, unleſs it was at- 
tended with ſome benefit to the nation, The 
Muſcoyites were tqo far off to call them to an 
account ; ſo that it was the buſineſs of the French 
miniſtry to wreak their vengeance againſt the em- 
pexor, which they effectually did in Germany 
and in Italy. France joined with Spain and Sar- 
dinia; and theſe three powers had their different 
intereſts, which all concurred to the ſame end, of 
weakning the houſe of Auſtria, The dukes of 
Savoy had for a long time increaſed their domi- 
nions by degrees; ſometimes by ſelling their ſuc- 
cours to the emperors, and at other times by de- 
claripg againſt them. King Charles Emmanuel 
was in hopes of getting the Milaneſe ; and it was 
promiſed him by the miniſters of Verſailles and 
of Madrid. Philip V. king of Spain, or rather 
his queen Eliſabeth of Parma, expected a more 
conſiderable ſettlement for her children than Par- 
ma and Placentia, The king of France had no 
other view than his own glory, the humiliation of 
his enemies, and the. ſucceſs of his allies, No 
body foreſaw at that time that Lorain was to be 
the fruit of the war. Mankind are generally led 
by events, of which they- have ſeldom the direc- 
tion, Neyer was there a treaty more expediti- 
ouſly concluded, than that which united thoſe 
three monarchs. England and Holland, powers 
long accuſtomed to declare for Auſtria againſt 
France, forſook her upon this occaſion. This 
| was 
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was the effect of the reputation which the French 
court had acquired, of equity and moderation. 


1 
ot The opinion of her pacific and diſintereſted 
on views kept her natural enemies quiet, even 


while ſhe was at war, And indeed nothing 


be could do a greater honour at that time to Car- 
an dinal Fleury, than his attaining to ſuch a-degree 
ach of credit, as to, perſuade thoſe powers, that 


France might; wage war againſt the emperor, 
without endangering, the liberty of Europe, All 
the other powers looked with unconcern at the 
rapid ſucceſs of the French arms. They were 
maſters of the field upon the Rhine; and the 
combined troops of France, Spain, and Savoy, 
over-ran Italy, where Marſhal Villars finiſhed 


ſuc- his career at the age of eighty-four, after he had 
de- taken Milan, His ſucceſſor, Marſhal Coigni, 
quel gained two battles; while the Spanith general, the 


duke of Montemart, obtained a victory at Bi- 
tonto, in the kingdom of Naples, from whence 
he took a new ſirname. Don Carlos, who had 
been acknowledged heir to Tuſcany, was ſoon 


par- nade king of Naples and Sicily. Thus the em- 
| no peror loſt almoſt every foot he had in Italy, by 
nof buſying himſelf in giving a king to Poland: and 


a ſon of the king of Spain acquired in two cam- 
paigns the Two Sicilies, kingdoms ſo often taken 


led and retaken; kingdoms which the houſe of Au- 
irec tria, for more than two centuries, had made con- 
diti- lantly the object of her pretenſions. i 

hoſe This war in Italy is the only one that con- 
wers luded with any ſolid ſucces to the French natbn 


ince e ay The reaſon is, they acted 
n conjunction With the guardian of the Alps, who 
| D 
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was become the moſt powerful prince in that 
country; they were aſſiſted by the beſt troops 
belonging to the crown of Spain; and their armies 
were always plentifully ſupplied with proviſions, 

The emperor was then glad to- receive ſuch 
conditions of peace as the conqueror was pleaſed 
to grant. Cardinal Fleury had not only the ad- 
dreſs to hinder England and- Holland: from tak. 
ing part in this war, but likewiſe to conclude 
an advantageous peace without their mediation, 


Europe was accuſtomed to ſee kingdoms gi- 


ven away and exchanged. By this peace, Don 
Carlos was acknowledged king of Naples and 
Sicily. To Francis duke of Lorrain, the em- 
peror's intended ſon-in-law, they aſſigned the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Medicis, which before 
had been granted to Don Carlos. The laſt grand 
duke of Tuſcany, being near his end, asked, 
Whether they would not give him a third heir, 
* and whether the empire and France did not 
want to make a new child for him?“ Not that 
the great dukedom of Tuſcany conſidered itſelf 
as an imperial fief, but the emperor looked upon 
it as ſuch, as well as Parma and Placentia, which 
had been always claimed by the holy ſee, and 
whoſe laſt duke had yielded homage to the Pope. 
Thus the rights of princes change with the times, 
By this peace, the duchies of Parma and Placentia, 
which of birthright belonged to Don Carlos, ſor 
of Philip V. and of a princeſs of Parma, were yiel- 
ded in full property to the emperor Charles VI. 
The king of Sardinia, who had fixed his eye 
on the Milaneſe, to which his family, that had 
gradually raiſed itſelf, had ſome old PRI, 
-  odtalt» 
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0: obtained only a ſmall part of it, namely, the 
N Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of Langhes. 
55 His claim to the Milaneſe was derived 
from a daughter of Philip II. king of Spain, 
from whom he was deſcended. France had alſo 
her ancient pretenſions, derived from Lewis XII. 
the natural heir of this dukedom. Philip V. 
had likewiſe his claims, founded on the inteoffe 
ments renewed to four of his predeceſſors, kings 


wh of Spain. But all theſe pretenſions were ſuper- 
" ſeded by the public utility. The emperor kept 
= poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, notwithſtanding the 


general law of the fiefs of the empire, which re- 
quires, that the emperor, as Lord Paramount, 
mall always grant the inveſtiture of them; o- 
therwiſe he might- at long-run ſwallow up all 
the feudal dependencies belonging to his crown. 


ed, By this treaty, king Staniſlaus renounced the 
ti ingdom to which he had been twice elected, 


without being able to keep it. They left him 
indeed the title of King ; but he wanted a more 
olid indemnity, an indemnity of greater ad- 


* Vantage to France than to himſelf, Cardinal 
nu 1 Fleury ſeemed ſatisfied at firſt with the duchy 


of Bar, which the duke of Lorrain had yielded 
o Staniſlaus, with the reverſion to the crown 
df France, But Lorrain itſelf was not to be ce- 
led till the duke was put into full poſſeſſion of 
uſcany. This was making the ceſſion of Lor- 
ain to depend upon a great many caſualties, . and 
profiting very little by the moſt ſignal ſucceſs, 
nd the moſt favourable conjunctures. The 
ardinal was encouraged to avail himſelf of his 
preſent advantages; which induced him to de- 

D 2 mand 
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mand Lorrain on the ſame conditions as the 
duchy of Bar, and he obtained it. All it coſt 
him was ſome ready money, and a penſion of 
four millions five hundred theuſind livres to 
duke Francis, till Tuſcany devolved to him. 
Thus the reunion of Lorrain to the French mo- 
narchy, a reunion ſo often attempted in vain, was 
irrevocably completed. By this means, a Poliſh 
king was tranſplanted to Lorrain ; the reigning 
family of the princes of 'Lorrain to Tuſcany ; 
and the ſecond ſon of the king of Spain to Na- 
ples: ſo that the French miniſtry might have 
renewed Trajan's medal, RA AsSsIGNA ra, 
Kingdoms diſpoſed of. | 

The emperor Charles VI. fancied himſelf a 
great gainer by this treaty. Ever ſince the year 
1713, he had endeavoured to engage the diffe- 
rent ſtates of the empire, with the neighbouring 
princes, to guaranty the indiviſible poſſeſſion of 
his hereditary dominions to his eldeſt daughter 
Mary Tereſa, whom he afterwards married to 
the duke of Lorrain, grand duke of Tuſcany; 
in 1736. His hopes were, that a ſon by his el- 
deſt daughter would reſcue his family from ex- 
tinction, and, preſerving the patrimony of the 
houſe of Auſtria, might continue the imperial 
crown to his poſterity, With this expectation, 
he had contributed to place the elector of Sax- 
ony, who was married to one of his nieces, on 
the throne of Poland, by force of arms; and 
had obtained of him the guaranty of that famous 
act of ſucceſſion, called the Caroline pragmatic 
ſanction. He had alſo the guaranty ot England, 
Holland, Ruſlia, Denmark, and of the ſtates 4 
the 
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the empire; he even flattered himſelf, that he 
ſhould obtain of the elector of Bavaria an equi- 
valent to a formal acceptation, upon marrying 
his niece, the ſecond daughter of the emperor 
Joſeph, to this elector. In fine, he imagined 
he had ſecured every thing, when he obtained 
the guaranty of France. But prince Eugene, 
ſome time before he died, had told him, that he 
- ought to have an army of two hundred thouſand 
men, without troubling his head about any igua- 
ranty. 

in the mean time, he preſſed the French mi- 
niſtry to ſecure by treaty the order eſtabliſhed in 
the Auſtrian ſucceſſion ; and they agreed todo 
it, Upon which, the eleQtor of Bavaria, who 
thought he had a legitimate right to the ſucceſſion 
of the Anſtrian dominions, in preference to the 
daughters of the emperor Charles VI. imme- 
diately implored the protection of France, who 
was at that time in poſſeſſion of fettling the con- 
teſted rights of princes, The French miniſtry, 
ſo early as the year 1737, gave the emperor to 
underſtand, that by this guaranty they had no 
deſign to prejudiſe the claims of the houſe of Ba- 
varia ; and they put the emperor in mind, that 
in the year 1732, when he prevailed on the ſtates 
of the empire to ſign this pragmatic ſettlement, 
he had expreſly declared himſelf, that he did not 
intend to injure the rights of any third perſon. 
They deſired him to do juſtice to the houſe of 
Bavaria; and for that time went no further than 
making remonſtrances. Thoſe ſparks which 
were ſoon to cauſe ſo general a combuſtion, lay 
concealed under the embers. 
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At this time 2 profound tranquillity reigned 
in all parts of Chriſtendom, if we except the 
diſputes then ariſing betwixt England and Spain, 
about their American commerce. The French 
king was ſtill conſidered as the arbitrator of the 
differences of Europe. 

The emperor had engaged in a war againſt 
the Turks, without conſulting the empire ; this 
war proved unfortunate, but France ſaved him 
by her mediation, M. de Villeneuve, the 
French ambaſſador at the Porte, went to Hun- 
gary in 1 739, to conclude a peace with the Grand 
| Vizir, of which the emperor ſtood greatly in 
need, 

Much about the ſame time the French reſtor- 
ed the tranquillity of Genoa, which city was 
menaced with a civil war; they likewiſe ſubdu- 
ed and ſoftened the Corſicans, who had thrown 
off the yoke of Genoa, The country of Corſi- 
ca, which a long time fince has taken the title 
of a kingdom, had ſubmitted, towards the end 
of the 13th century, to the Genoeſe, - whoſe 
country is leſs extenſive, and leſs warlike, but 
more opulent, than Corſica, The Corſicans, 
who had been always a ſtifi-necked people, were 
at that time in open rebellion, under pretence, 
that their privileges had been trampled upon, and 
this rebellion had laſted ſince 1725. A German 
gentleman, of the county of Marck, named The- 
odore de Neuhauff, having travelled in ſearch of 
adventures, happened to be at Leghorn in 17 36. 
There he opened a correſpondence with the male- 
contents, and offered them his ſervice, After 
they had agreed about mattcrs, he imbarked for 

| Tunis, 
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Tunis, where he negotiated in their name. 
Having obtained arms, ammunition, and money, 
with theſe ſupplies he landed in Corſica, and at 
length was proclaimed king of that illand. The 
ceremony of his coronation was performed with 
laure}, He was ackowledged as ſovereign in the 
greateſt part of the iſland, where he continued 
to maintain the war. The ſenate of Genoa ſet 
a price upon Theodore's head ; but finding they 
could neither aſſaſſinate him, nor reduce the Cor- 
ſicans, they had recourſe to the emperor for his 
aſſiſtance, This appeared a dangerous ſtep ; be- 
cauſe this prince, looking upon himſelf as Lord 
Paramount of all Italy, acted as ſupreme judge 
betwixt Genoa and the rebels. The ſenate at 
length applied to France; who ſent ſucceſſively 
into that iſland, the Count of Boiſſieux, and the 
Marquis of Maillebois, afterwards Marſhal of 
France. Theodore was expelled, the iſland was 
reduced, at leaſt for ſome time, and the public 
tranquillity reſtored, | 

While France thus extended her benevolence 
to Genoa and Corſica, ſhe was at the ſame time 
interpoſing her good offices between Spain and 
England, who were juſt entering into a ſea war 
againſt each other, far more deſtruftive than 
their reſpeCtive claims were worth, The French 
court had even employed her mediation, in 1735, 
betwixt Spain and Portugal. None of her neigh- 
bours had reaſon to complain of her ; but, on 
the contrary, all nations conſidered her as their 
mediatrix, and common mother, 
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Death of the emperar Charles Vl. The ſucceſ- 
ſion diſputed by four powers. The queen, of 
Hungary proclaimed. in all her father's domi- 
nions. . Sileſia invaded by the king of: Pruſſia. 


T H E emperor Charles VI. died in the month 
& of Oktober 1740, at the age of fifty five, 
It is of importance to princes, on whoſe life. de- 
pends the repoſe of nations, not to be ignorant 
that this monarch killed himſelf by a ſurfeit *, 
at an entertainment, which brought him to his 
grave, and the empire to the brink of ruin. If 
the death of the king of Poland, Auguſtus II. 
could cauſe ſuch commotions, that of Charles VI. 
the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, muſt 
needs produce far other revolutions, In thefirſt 
place, Italy expected to become independent, a 
ſituation. to which it had long aſpired. A great 
many ſtates, which were looked upon as fiefs of 
the empire, diſclaimed this ſubjection. Rome e- 
ſpecially, plundered by Charles V. ſeverely treat- 
ed by his ſucceſſors, oppreſſed and fleeced by Jo- 
ſeph, brother of Charles VI. flattered herſelf 
with the hopes of being delivered from the pre- 
tenſions of the German emperors, who, ever 
ſince Otho I, have imagined themſelves ſucceſſors 
to the rights of the ancient Cæſars. And indeed, 
the German chancery looks upon the other king- 
doms of Europe as provinces diſmembred from 


the 
* He died of cating of muſhrooms, 
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the empire ; in their protocal they give the title 
of majeſty to no king whatever. The elector 
of Cologne ſtyles himſelf chancellor of Italy; 
and the elector of Triers takes the title of chancel- 
lor of Gaul. The German king, whom they 
chuſe at Francfort, is declared king of the Ro- 
mans, though he has not the leaſt joriſdiftion in 
Rome; and he exacts a tribute of all the pro- 
inces of Italy, when he has forces ſufficient to 
dblige them to pay it. Such a number of du- 
dious and conteſted rights had been the ſource 
pf all the calamities, and of the weakening of 
taly, for the ſpace of ſeven hundred years. Ir 
cemed therefore probable, that the confuſion 
nto which Germany was in dinger of being 


If hrown by the death of Charles VI. would ſer 
=" he Iralians at that full liberty which they had fo 


ong deſired, The new revolution which every 
dody foreſaw would follow from the extinction 
df the houſe of Auſtria, might not only annihi- 
ate the rights and the name of the Roman em- 
hire; but it even appeared doubtful, whether 
ermany was not likely to be divided betwixt 
everal princes, all ſo potent, as to find it diffi- 


at- ult to acknowledge a ſupreme head, or at leaſt 
Jo- o leave that head poſſeſſed of the ſame authority 
ſelf s his predeceſſors had enjoyed. It ſeemed 


ore · herefore that the inheritance of the houſe of 
ver Luſtria could not poſſibly avoid being diſmem- 
ſors red. This inheritance conſiſted of Hungary 

d Bohemia, kingdoms which had been long 


ective, but were rendered hereditary by the 
uſtrian princes ; of Auſtrian Suabia, called Au- 
ria Anterior; of the Upper and Lower Auſtria, 

E con- 
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conquered in the 1 3th century; of Stiria, Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, Flanders, the Burgaw, the four 
foreſt- towns, the Briſgaw, Friuli, Tyrol, the Mi- 
laneſe, the dukedoms of Mantua and Parma. 
With regard to Naples and Sicily, theſe two 
kingdoms were poſſeſſed by Don Carlos. | 
Mary Tereſa, theeldeſt daughter of Charles VI. 
founded her rights on the law of nature, 
which called her to her paternal4mheritance, on 
the pragmatic ſanction by which this law was 
confirmed, and on the guaranty of ſo many 
. . princes, Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, de- 
manded the ſucceſſion in virtue of the will of the 
emperor Ferdinand I. brother of Charles V. 
By this will Ferdinand had, in default of male 
iſſue, inſtituted his eldeſt daughter, the arch- 
ducheſs Anne, heireſs to his dominions : this 
princeſs was married to the duke of Bavaria 
from her the ele&or Charles was deſcended ; 
and there were no males left of the houſe of 
Auſtria. 

Rights of a more recent nature were alledged 
by Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and elector 
of Saxony ; theſe were the rights of his wife, 
cldeſt daughter of the emperor Joſeph, the el- 
der brother of Charles VI. If Mary Tereſa 
looked upon the pragmatic ſanction as a ſacred 
and inviolable law, the archducheſs, queen « of 
Poland, had another pragmatic ſanction ſettled 
' Previouſly in her favour by the father of Joſeph 
and of Charles ; who had made a regulation in 
1702, that the daughters of Joſeph ſhould inhe- 
rit preferably to the daughters of the younger 
brother Charles VI. in caſe the two brothers 
came 
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came to die without male - iſſue. After Charles 
aſcended the imperial throne, he aboliſhed this 
ſanction; therefore they might ſet his aſide af- 
ter his death. His brother's daughters had been 
in his power, nor did he marry them till he 
made them renounce their rights; now, a re- 
nunciation- of that kind might be conſidered as 
involuntary, and conſequently null and void. 
On every ſide they pleaded rights of blood, te- 
ſtamentary diſpoſitions, family-compatts, the 
laws of Germany, and the law of nations. 

The king of Spain extended his pretenſions 
to the whole ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, 
by aſcending to the wife of Philip II. daughter 
of the emperor Maximilian II. a princeſs from 
whom Philip V. was deſcended by the female 
line. It was indeed an extraordinary revolution 
in the affairs of Europe, to ſee the houſe of Bour- 
bon laying claim to the whole inheritance of the 
houſe of Auſtria. Lewis XV. might pretend 
to this ſucceſſion, by as juſt a title as any other 
prince, ſince he was deſcended in a direct line 
from the eldeſt male branch of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, by the wife of Lewis XIII. and likewiſe by 
the wife of Lewis XIV. But it was his buſi- 
neſs to act rather as an arbitrator and protector, 
than as a competitar ; for by that means he had 
it in his power to determine the fate of this ſue- 
ceſſion, and of the imperial throne, in concert 
with one half of Europe; whereas, had he 
entred the liſts as a pretender, he would have 
had all Europe againſt him. This cauſe of ſo 
many crowned heads was pleaded by public 
memoirs, in every part of the Chriſtian world 
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there was not a prince, nor hardly a private 
perſon, that did not intereſt himſelf in the diſ- 
pute, and nothing leſs was apprehended than a 
general war. But how greatly was human po- 
licy confounded, when the ſtorm aroſe from a 
quarter where no body at all expected it! 

In the beginning of this century the emperor 
Leopold, availing himſelf of the right which the 
German emperors had conſtantly* attributed to 
themſelves of creating kings, erected Ducal Pruſ- 
ſia into a kingdom in the 1901, in favour of 
Frederic- William, elector of Prandenburg. At 
that time Pruſſia was only a large deſert. But 
Frederick- William II. its ſecond king, purſued 
a plan of politics different from moſt of the 
princes of his time: for he ſpent above five 
millions of livres in clearing the lands that were 
incu 3 bered with wood, in building towns, and 
in filling them with inhabitants: he ſent for 
families to Suabia and Franconia; he brought 
above ſixteen thouſand men from Saltzburg, and 
furniſhed them-with all neceſſary implements of 
labour. In this manner, by forming à new 
ſtate, and by extraordinary ceconomy, he crea- 
ted, as it were, a power of another kind. He 
laid up conſtantly about ſixty thouſand German 
crowns, which, in a reign of twenty-eight years, 
amounted to an immenſe treaſure, What he 
did not put into his coffers, he ſpent in raiſing and 
maintaining an army of fourſcore thouſand cho- 
ſen men; whom he taught a new kind of dif. 
cipline, though he did not employ them in the 
field. But his ſon Frederic III. made a proper 
ule of his father's preparatives, Every body 

| knew 
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knew that this young prince, having been in 
diſprace in his father's reign, had employed his 
leilure- hours in the culture of his mind, and in 
improving thoſe extraordinary talents which he 
had received of nature. Thoſe talents, which in- 
deed would have highly graced a private ſub- 
je&, the public ſaw and admired ; but they did 
not perceive his political, nor his military abili- 
ties; ſo that the houſe of Auſtria entertained no 
more diſtruſt of him, than of the Jate king of 
Pruſſia. He came to the crown three months 
before the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
of the empire, was open. He foreſaw the general 
confuſion ; and upon the emperor's deceaſe he 
did not loſe a moment, but marched his army 
directly into Sileſia, one of the richeſt provin- 
ces which the daughter of Charles VI. poſſeſſed 
in Germany. His pretenſions were to four du- 
chies, which his family had formerly acquired 
by purchaſes, and by acts of confraternity. His 
anceſtors had renounced all their pretenſions by 
repeated acts, becauſe they were not in a con- 
dition to make them good; but as the preſent 

king had power in his hands, he was reſolved 

to maintain his rights. a 
By this time France, Spain, Bavaria, and 
Saxony, were all buſying themſelves about the 
election of an emperor. The elector of Bava- 
ria ſolicited France to procure him at leaſt a 
ſhare of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. He laid claim 
indeed to the whole inberirance in his writings, 
but he durſt not demand the whole by his mini- 
ſters. Mary Tereſa, however, the great duke 
of Tuſcany's ſpouſe, took poſſeſſion immediately 
of 
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of all the dominions which had been left her by 
her father. The homages of the ſtates of Auſtria 
ſhe received at Vienna the 7th of November 
1740; while Bohemia, and the provinces of 
Italy, ſwore allegiance by their deputies. ' But 
ſhe particularly gained the affections of the Hun- 
garians, by condeſcending to take the -ancient 
coronation-oath of king Andrew II. made in 
1222: If IJ or any of my ſucceſſors ſhall, at 
« any time whatever, violate your privileges, 
c be it permitted, in virtue of this promiſe, 
« both to you and your deſcendents, to defend 
« yourſelves, without being liable to be treated 
& as rebels.” 8 e 
The greater the averſion which the anceſtors 
of the archducheſs- queen had always ſhewn to 
the performance of ſuch engagements, the more 
this prudent ſtep endeared the queen to the Hun- 
garians. This people, who had ſo often at- 
tempted to ſhake off the Auſtrian yoke, embra- 
ced that of Mary Tereſa; and after they had been 
two hundred years engaged in ſeditions, quarrels 
and civil wars, they ſuddenly began to adore 
their ſovereign. The queen was not crowned 
till ſome months after, viz. the 24th of June 
1741; yet her authority was not the leſs com- 
plete. She had already gained the hearts of the 
whole nation by- that popular affability, which 
her anceſtors had ſeldom practiſed; and ſhe 
had baniſhed that ceremonious and faſtidious 
air, which is apt to render princes odious; with- 
out procuring them the leaſt reſpect. Her aunt, 
the archducheſs, governeſs of the Netherlands, 
never admitted any body to her table : Mary 
| Tereſa 
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Tereſa dined with all the ladies and officers of 
diſtinction; the deputies of the ſtates accoſted 
her freely; ſhe never refuſed audience, nor ſuf- 
fered any body to depart diſcontented from her 
preſence. bn YE 
Hier firſt care was, to ſecure to the grand duke, 
her husband, a partnerſhip of her crowns, under 
the name of Co- regent, without diminiſhing her 
ſovereignty, or violating the pragmatic ſanction. 
She mcationed it to the ſtates of Auſtria the ve- 
ry day ſhe received their oath, and ſoon after 
ſhe compaſſed her deſign. This princeſs flat- 
tered herſelf in theſe beginnings, that the digni- 
ties with which ſhe adorned the prince her huſ- 
band, would have paved the way for the im- 
perial throne ; but ſhe had no money, and her 
troops were greatly diminiſhed, and diſperſed 
in different parts of her vaſt dominions, 

The king of Pruſſia propoſed to her at firſt, 
that ſhe ſhould yield the lower Sileſia to him; 
and be offered his whole credit, his aſſiſtance, 
his arms, with five millions of French livres, to 
guaranty . the remainder of her dominions, and 
to ſettle the imperial crown upon her husband. 
Miniſters of the greateſt experience foreſaw, that 
if the queen of Hungary refuſed ſuch offers, 
Germany muſt be thrown into a total confuſion, 
But the blood of ſo many emperors, which 
flowed through the veins of this princeſs, would 
not ſuffer her even to think of diſmembering her 
patrimony. She was impotent, and yet intrepid. 
Numbers of Auſtrians, who ſaw only the out- 
ward grandeur, but not the weakneſs of the 
court of Vienna, publicly declared, that _ e- 

lector 
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lector of Brandenburg would be put under the 
ban of the empire in ſix months. Even the 
miniſters of this prince were frightened at the 
ſound of the Auſtrian name : but the king, who 
ſaw plainly that this power was at that time no 


miore than a name, and that the ſtate in which 
Europe then was would infallibly procure him 
allies, marched his army into Sileſia, in the 
month of December 1740. They wanted to put 


this device on his ſtandards,” Pro Deo & patria. 
But he ſtruck out pro Des; ſaying, that it was 


not right thus to mix the name of God with 


the quarrels of men; and that his diſpute was 
about a province, and not concerning religion, 
Before his regiment of guards he ordered the 
Roman eagle to be diſplayed in relief, on the 
top of a gilded ſtaff; a ſtep which laid him un- 
der the neceſſity of being invincible. He ha- 
rangued his army, in order in every reſpect to 
reſemble” the ancient Romans, Entering Si- 
leſia, he made himſelf maſter of almoſt the whole 
province, of which they had refuſed him a part ; 
but nothing as yet was decided. Marſhal Neu- 
perg marched an army of about *twenty four 
thouſand Auſtrians to the relief of the invaded 
province; and the king of Pruſſia found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of coming to an engagement 
at Molwitz, near the river Neiſs. Then it was 


that the Pruſſian infantry ſhewed what they 


were able to perform. The'king's cavalry, lets. 
ſtrong by half than the Auſtrian, was entirely 
broke ; the firſt line of his infantry was taken 
in flank ; the battle was thought to be loſt; all 


the king's baggage was pillaged ; and this prince, 
| 3 | in 
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croud that ſurrounded him : but his ſecond line 
of infantry ſet every thing again to rights, by 


in danger of being taken, was carried away by the 


N vas 
"ys 


0 that unſhaken diſcipline to which they are ſo 
0 well accuſtomed; by their inceſſant fire, which 
ch is repeated at leaſt five times in a minute, and 
m by fixing their bayonets to their muskets in a 
ne moment. They gained the victory; and this 
ut event became the ſignal of a general conflagra- 
a. tion, 

as | 

th CHAP, N. 

as | 

n. The king of France joins with the kings of Pruſ- 
he ſia and Poland, to raiſe Charles Albert, the 
he electer of Bavaria, to the imperial throne. 

n- | | . 

la- A L Europe imagined that the king of Pruſ- 
to ſia had acted in concert with France, when 
di- he firſt entred Sileſia; but they were miſtaken, 


as we generally are, when we reaſon only from 


tf probabilities. The king of Pruſſia ran a very great 
2U- risk, as he himſelf confeſſed ; but he foreſaw that 
ur France would not miſs ſo fine an opportunity of 
ed ſupporting him. It was viſibly her intereſt to 
elf act againſt Auſtria, in favour of her ancient ally, 


the elector of Bavaria, whoſe father had been 
ſtripped of all his dominons for his alliance with 
France. After the battle of Hockſtet, this very 
clector, Charles Albert, was made priſoner in 


ely is infancy by the Auſtrians, who had diveſted 
cen him even of his name of Bavaria; and France 
all might find her advantage in revenging his cavſe. 
ce, It ſcemed no difficult matter to obtain the im- 
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perial crown, and a part of the Auſtrian ſucceſ. 


ſion, for this prince. By this ſtep the new houſe 
of Auſtria-Lorrain would be deprived of that ſu- 
periority which the extinct family had affected over 
the other powers of Europe. This was aboliſhing 
the old competition betwixt the Bourboniſts and 
the Auſtrians, and doing more than Henry IV. 
and cardinal Richelieu had ever preſumed to 
expect. „ 

At the time that Frederick III. ſet out for Si- 
leſia, he was the firſt that foreſaw this revolution, 
though the foundations of it were not yet laid. 
This is ſo true, that he had concerted no meaſure 
at all with cardinal Fleury ; that the marquis 
de Beauveau, who was ſent by the king of 
France to Berlin, in order to compliment the 
new monarch, could not tell, when he ſaw the 
firſt motions of the Pruſſian troops, whether 
they were deſtined againſt France or Auſtria, 
King Frederick faid to him, at his ſetting out 
upon this expedition, I fancy I am going to 
« play your game; if I throw aces, we will 
« ſhare between us.” This was the only over- 
ture of the negotiation, which was yet at ſome 
diſtance, Cardinal Fleury was at that time in 


his eighty-fifth year, and unwilling to engage ei- 


ther his reputation, his old age, or his country, 
in a new war. He was deterred, moreover, by 
the guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction, which 
the court of Verſailles had lately ſigned and 
{worn to: but, on the other hand, he might 
have been encouraged to it by the preceding 


. treaties with the houſe of Bavaria. It is very 


certain, that Paris and Verſailles loudly * 
e 
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ded this war, which was afterwards ſo greatly con- 
demned. I heard a perſon of very great diſtinCti- 
on ſay theſe very words: * Cardinal Richelieu 
4 pulled down the houſe of Auſtria; and cardi- 
nal Fleury, if poſſible, will erect a new one.“ 
Theſe words, which were repeated to the miniſter, 
vexed him prodigiouſly ; nor did he give way, 
till he could no longer reſiſt thoſe who were ſo ea- 
ger for this expedition. Towards the end of De- 
cember 1740, he charged the count of Belleiſle to 
draw up a plan of the negotiations which were to 
be conducted in the empire, and of the war that 
was projected, in order to procure for Charles 
Albert, elector of Bavaria, the imperial crown, 
and a part of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, The count 
demanded eight days; and, at the expiration of 
this term, he produced his ſcheme ; of which he 
cauſed three copies to be drawn; one for the 
cardinal, another for the depoſit of foreign affairs, 
and a third he kept himſelf, | 

If there could be any depending on the de- 
ſigns of man, never was there a project that bid 
fairer for ſucceſs. The count, who was after- 
wards marſhal duke de Belleiſle, demanded on- 
ly that fifty thouſand French ſhould paſs the 
Rhine, before the month of June, to march to- 
wards the Danube. In this army he inſiſted 
that there ſhould be at leaſt twenty thouſand 
horſe ; and, according to his cuſtom, he en- 
tered into all the particulars of the march, and 
of the ſubſiſtace of the troops; in every page 
repeating, that it would be better to do nothing 
at all than to act by halves. They had near 
ix months to "__ for a revolution, which 

2 
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had been already begun by the king of Pruſſia 
in the middle of winter. Saxony ſeemed diſpo- 
ſed to joirr with France and Pruſſia, The king 
of England, eleQor of Hanover, was to be for- 
ced to a neutrality by another army of forty 
thouſand French, which ſhould be ready to en- 
ter his German territories on the fide of Weſt⸗- 
phalia ; while the army under marſhal Belleiſle 
was to ſupport Saxony, Pruſſia, and Bavaria, by 
advancing towards the Danube, The elector 
of Cologne at that time eſpouſed the intereſt of 
his brother, the intended emperor, The old 
eleQor Palatine, who was to obtain for his heirs 
a renunciation from the king of Pruſſia, of that 
prince's rights to the ducheſs of Juliers and Ber- 
gues, through the protection of France, was 
more impatient than any body elſe to ſee the 
Bavarian elector on the imperial throne. In 
ſhort, every thing contributed to his election. 
The imperial crown alone would have been an 
inconſiderable thing. They were to help the 
elector of Bavaria to take Auſtrian Suabia and 
Bohemia, They were likewiſe to join Spain in 
putting Don Philip, the ſon of Philip V. and 
ſon-in-law of Lewis XV. in poſſeſſion of the 
Milaneſe and of Parma. In ſhort, they made a 
divifion of part of Europe in 1741, as they had 
done in 1736, and as England and Holland, 
in conjunction with France, wanted to do before 
the death of Charles II. king of Spain. 
Marſhal Belleiſle was ſent to Francfort to the 
king of Pruſſia's camp, and to Dreſden, in or- 
der to concert the vaſt projects, which, from the 
concurrence of ſo many princes, one would have 
| | imae 
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imagined could not poſſibly miſs, He agreed 
upon every point with the king of Pruſſia; who 
has given him this character, that he never ſaw 
a man more fit for the cabinet, or for the field. 
From thence he went to Saxony, and prevailed 
in ſuch a manner on the mind of the king of Po- 
land, that this prince made his troops march, 
even before there was a treaty ſigned, Thus 
the marſhal 2 all over Germany; he 
was the very ſoul of the grand confederacy, 
which was to procure the empire and hereditary 
crowns, for a prince who was able to do nothing 
of himſelf. France at the ſame time gave money, 
allies, votes, and armies, to the elector of Ba- 
varia; who had promiſed eight and twenty thou- 
ſand of his troops, though with French money 
he had hardly twelve thouſand, The king ſent 
the army he had promiſed him ; and by letters 
patent ®, made the ſame prince his lieutenant- 

general, whom he was going to make emperor 
of Germany. | | 
The elector of Bavaria, ſtrengthened by thoſe 
ſuccours, eaſily penetrated into Auſtria, while 
Mary Tereſa was hardly able to make a ſtand 
againſt the king of Pruſſia f. He immediately 
made himſelf maſter of Paſſaw, an imperial ci- 
ty, ſubject to its biſhop, and which ſeparates 
the upper Auſtria from Bavaria, From thence 
he continued his march to Lintz 4, the capital of 
upper Auſtria, Parties made excurſions to with- 
in three leagues of Vienna. The alarm was 
ſpread 


A — 1188 were not ſealed till the 20th of Auguſt 1741. 
J Auguſt 15. 
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ſpread in this capital; they prepared in a hu 
for a ſiege, deſtroying almoſt an entire ſaburt 
and a palace, which was cloſe to the fortifications, 
The Danube was covered with boats, full of 
coſtly moveables, which they were carrying to 
places of ſafety, The elector of Bavaria even 
ſent a ſummons to count Kevenhuller, gover- 
nor of Vienna, 
England and Holland were far at that time 
from holding the balance, which they always 
pretended to have in their hands. The ſtates- 
eneral were ſilenced at the ſight of marſhal 
aillebois's army in Weſtphalia ; and this ſame 
army had the ſame effect on the king of Eng- 
land, who was apprehenſive for his Hanoverian 
dominions, where he then reſided. He had 
raiſed an army of twenty five thouſand men to 
aſſiſt Mary Tereſa ; but he was obliged to aban- 
don her cauſe at the head of this very army 
which had been raiſed for her defence, and to 
ſign a treaty of neutrality, His domeſtics made 
uſe of a paſſport of the general of the French 
army for part of his equipage, which he ſent 
back to London, and whither he returned by the 
way of Weſtphalia and Holland. At that time 
there was not a ſingle power, either within or 
without the empire, that ſupported this pragmatic 
ſanftion, which ſo many princes had guaran- 
tied. Vienna, on the fide threatened by the e- 
nemy, was very weak, and not likely to hold 
out long. Thoſe who were beſt acquainted with 
Germany, and with public affairs, - concluded, 
that as ſoon as Vienna was taken, the gate would 
be ſhut againſt the Hungarians, and of _ 


* 
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all the reſt of her dominions would be open to 
the victorious arms of the allies, all pretenflons 
would be regulated, d peace reſtored to the | 
empire and to Furoge 

The more the ruin of this princeſs ſeemed 
inevitable, the more courage ſhe exerted. In 
this diſtreſs ſhe left Vienna, and threw herſelf - 
into the arms of the Hungarians, who had been 
ſo ſeverely treated by her father, and by her 
anceſtors. Having convened the four orders of 
the ſtate at Presburg, ſhe appeared in the aſ- 
ſembly, holding her eldeſt fon in her arms, al- 
moſt yet in his cradle, and addreſling herſelf to 
them in Latin, a language in which ſhe expreſ- 
ſed herſelf extremely well, ſhe ſpoke to them 
almoſt in theſe words; © Abandoned by my 
« friends, perſecuted by my enemies, attacked 1 
« my neareſt relations, I have no reſource le 
« but in your fidelity, your courage, and my 
« conſtancy. I commit to your hands the daugh- - 
« ter and the ſon of your kings, who expect 
of you their ſafety,” At this ſpeech the Pa- 
latines were greatly moved, and drawing their 
ſabres, they all cried out, Meriamur pro Rege 
noſtro Maria Thereſia; Let us die for our 
* king Mary Tereſa,” They always gave the 
title of king to their queen; and never was 
there a princeſs more deſerving of this title. 
They wept when they took the oath to defend 
her: ſhe alone appeared unconcerned; but as 
ſoon as ſhe retired with her maids of honour, 
the tears ran plentifully down her checks. At 
that very time ſhe was with child; and it was 
not long ſince ſhe had wrote to her mother. in- 

law, 


50 the ducheſs of Lorrain, I know not whe- 
* ther I ſhall have a town left me to be brought 
*tobedin.” 

Such was her diſtreſſeo6ndition ; and in this 
condition ſhe moved the Hungarians to pity, 
She excited England and Holland in her favour, 
ſo as to aſſiſt her with money ; ſhe had agents 
in different parts of the empire ; ſhe negotiated 
with the king of Sardinia, while her provinces 
furniſhed her with troops. 
The whole Engliſh nation were animated in 
her defence. The Engliſh are not a people that 
wait for their prince's opinion to direct them. 
Even private people propoſed a free gift to the 
queen of Hungary. The ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, the widow of that general who had fought 
for Charles VI. contrived a meeting of the prin- 
cipal ladies in London, who engaged to give 
the queen of Hungary an hundred Soon 
pounds, and the duchels laid forty thouſand of 
it down, The queen had the noble ſpirit not 
to accept of this money which was fo generoul- 
ly offered her, chuſing only what ſhe expetted 
of the nation aſſembled in parliament. It was 
thought that the victorious armies of France and 
Bavaria would have laid ſiege to Vienna. One 
ſhould always do what the cnemy are apprehen- 
five of; and this was the king of Pruſſia's opi- 
nion. But whether the ſeaſon appeared roo far 
advanced, or whether they wanted to eſtabliſh 
an equilibrium of power, between the houſes of 
Bavaria and Auſtria, by leaving Vienna and 
Hungary to one, and the remainder of the Ger- 
man 
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man poſſeſſions. to. the other; they did not lay 
ſiege to Vienna, but turned towards Bohemia. 

The French army, under the command of the 
elector of Bavaria, M ed towards Prague; and 
in the way were joigeTby twenty thouſand. Sa- 
xons, in the month of November, 1941. Count 


= Maurice of Saxony, natural brother of the king 
ted of Poland, ſcaled the town. This general, who 


had the ſame extraordinary ſtrength: of body as 


his father, with the ſame gentle diſpoſition, and 
$ the ſame valour, was: poſleſſed of, far ſuperior. 
bat abilities in the art of war. From his reputation 


he had been choſen duke of Courland, by the 


* unanimous voice of the nation; but Ruſſia hav- 
. ing deprived him of the benefit of this election, 
oht he comforted himſelf for his. loſs in the ſervice. 


of. France, and in the ſocial. pleaſures. of that na · 


tion, who were.not as yet ſufficiently, ac quainted 
a with his merit, = be N = 
* To form an idea of the character of count 


Saxe, whoſe name will be handed down to po- 
— it is ſufficieat to mention, that being 
accuſed at that time, by ſome perſons about the 
king of Pruſſia, of having entered into thoſe 


Was little quarrels which commonly ſet the generals 
and of allied armies at variance, he wrote to gere- 
Ine ral Schmittau the following words; * Thoſe 
en- * who. know me will allow, that I am much 


* fitter to enter the liſts with an enemy, than 
« to ſpin an intrigue.” 


liſh They were now under a neceſſity. of taking 
; of Prague in a few days, or of abandoning the en- 
and terpriſe. They wanted proviſions, and the ſea- 


ſon was far advanced ; and this great city, though 
| but 
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but ill fortified, was ſtill able tg withſtand their 
firſt attacks. General Ogilvi, a hative of Ireland, 
who commanded in the town, had a gariſon of 
three thouſand men; ihggrand duke made what 
haſte he could to his af ee with an army of 
thirty thouſand, and wag arrived within five 
leagues of Prague, the 25th of November. But 
that very night the French and Saxons ſtormed 
the town. | | 
They made two-attacks with a terrible fire of 
their artillery, which drew the whole gariſon 
that way. In the mean time count Saxe ſilent- 
ly applied a ſingle ladder to a part of the town, 
very remote from the attack; the laddet was 
too ſhort, fo that they were obliged to lengthen 
it with hand · barrows. Monſieur de Chevert, at 
that time licutenant-colonel of the regiment of 
Beauce, was the firſt that mounted; marſhal 
Broglio's eldeſt ſon followed him; they got upon 
the rampart, and found, at fome little diſtance, 
only a fingle centinel; the reſt followed in 
crouds, and made themſelves maſters of the town. 
The gariſon laid down their arms, and Ogilvi 
ſurrendred himſelf priſoner of war with his three 
thouſand men. Count Saxe preſerved the city 
from pillage ; and what wag very extraordinary, 
the conquerors and the conquered were mixed 
pell mell together for three days, French, Sa- 
xons, Bavarians, and Bohemians, without know- 
ing one another, and without one drop of blood 
being ſpilt. N ; 

I be elector of Bavaria, who was juſt come 
to the camp, gave the king an account of this 
ſucceſo, as a general would write to a 2 
w 


ic cap m. tze wer f i 1 
d, whoſe armies he commanded. He made his 

of public entry into Prague the very day it was taken, 

1 and was crowned in the month of December. 

of In the mean time WE grand duke, finding it 

ig impoſſible for his army to ſubſiſt in the neigh- 

4 hourhood of Prague, retired to the ſouthern part 

: 


of the province, and left to his brother, prince 
Charles of Lorrain, the command of the army. 
During theſe tranſactions, the king of Pruſſia 
was making himſelf maſter of Moravia, a pro- 
vince ſituated betwixt Bohemia and Sileſia; ſo 
that Mary Tereſa ſeemed to be over powered on 
all ſides. Her competitor, who had been already 
crowned archduke at Lintz, and had taken the 


at crown of Bohemia at Prague, was ſet out for 
of Francfort to receive the imperial crown under 
al the name of Charles VII. All the eleQors had 
Il ſuſpended the vote of Bohemia, while the queen 
©, of Hungary was in poſſeſſion of that province, 
in pretending that a woman had no right of ſuf- 
n. frage. As the duke of Bavaria was maſter of 
vi Prague at the time of his election to the imperial 
8 dignity, he might have availed himſelf of the 
ty vote of Bohemia; but having no need of it, he 
7. ſuffered this vote to remain inactive. 
ed Marſhal Belleiſle, who followed him from 
a= Prague to Francfort, ſeemed rather one of the firſt 
Ne electors, than an ambaſſador of France. He had 
d canvaſſed all the electors, and directed every 
Negotiation ; he received the honours due to the 
1 repreſentative of a king, who gave away the im- 


perial crown, The elector of Mentz, who pre- 
ſides at the election, gave him the right hand 
in his palace; while the ambaſſador gave the 

. right 
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right hand to the electors only, and took place 
ol all the other princes, His full powers were 
delivered in the French tongue to the German 
chancery, which had 2 required theſe in- 
ſtruments 'to be preſented in Latin, as the lan- 
guage of a government which aſſumes the title of 
the Roman empire. Charles Albert was elected 
the 4th of January 1742, in the moſt peace- 
able, and the moſt” ſolemn manner; ſo that he 
then ſeemed to be at the highelt pitch of felicity 
and Herd. But fortune ſoon changed, and his 
very Elevation rendred him one of the moſt un- 
happy princes upon earth. 1 

They now began to be ſenſible of the fault they 
had committed, in not having a ſufficient body 
of cavalry. Marſhal Belleiſle was ſick at Franc- 
fort ; nor could he at the ſame time manage the 
negotiations, and command a diftant army. A 
miſunderſtanding inſenſibly aroſe among the al- 
lied powers ; the Saxons complained of the Prul- 
ſians; the latter of the French; and theſe of 
them all, The queen of Hungary maintained 
her cauſe by her conſtancy ; by money received 
from England, Holland, and Venice; by loans 
in Flanders; and eſpecially by the deſperate ar- 
dour of her troops, which ſhe had at length aſ- 
ſembled from all quarters. The French armies 
were waſting away by fatigues, by ſickneſs and 
deſertion, and found a difficulty in ' recruiting, 
It did not faie with them as with the armies of 
Guſtaxus Adolphus, who, having begun his ex- 
pedition in Germany with leſs than ten thouſand 
men, ſoon found himſelf at the head of thirty 
thouſand, increaſing his troops in the enemy's 
county, 
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country, in proportion to the progreſs of his 


arms. The French army, which ſhould bay 
'beendſ@rty-five thouſand ſtrong when it enter 
Bohemia, conſiſted *only of thirty-two thouſand 
effective men when it ſer out from France. In 
this number there ought ro have been twenty 
thouſand horſe, whereas there never were eight 
thouſand. Thus every day the. French dimi- 
niſhed, and the Auftnangz i Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, the grand duke's brother, 
was in the heart of Bohemia, with thiggy-five 
thouſand men. The country was entirely of his 
ſide, when he began a defenſive war with ſuc- 
ceſs, by continually alarming the enemy, by 
cutting off their convoys, and by haraſſing them 
on every {ide with clouds of Huſſars, Croatians, 
Pandours, and Talpaſhes. The Pandours are 
Sclavon'ans inhabiting the banks of the Drave 
and the Save; they wear a long coat with piſtols 
ſtuck in their belt, a ſabre, and a poniard. The 
Talpaſhes are an Hungarian infantry, armed 
with a fuſil, two piſtols, and a ſabre. The Cro- 
atians, whom the French call Cravates, are the 
militia of Croatia, The Huſſars are Hungarian 
cavalry, mounted © ery ſmall horſes, that are 
light and indefatigat ; they haraſs and deſtroy 
the troops diſperſed in different parts, and not 
properly ſupported by cavalry ; which was every 
where the caſe of the troops of France and Ba- 
varia, The elector thought a ſmall body of men 
ſufficient to preſerve a vaſt extent of country, 
which the queen of Hungary was not ſuppoſed 
to be in a condition of recovering. It is eaſy to 
condemn the operations of war when they prove 
un- 
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unfortunate, but it is not ſo eaſy to foreſee thoſe 
 Maisfortunes, + However, marſhal e n 
Jong forewarned the court of Franee in- 
letters from Francfort. ä ; 
They have left troops behind them,” ſaid 
he, in the Upper Auſtria, whoſe retreat will 
* be infallibly cut off.“ He wrote to Monſieur 
de Breteuilf at that time ſecretary of ſtate in the 
| departmenitof war, the 17th of December 1741, 
in the following terms; * I cannot help dwel- 
lin on this important point: I can aſſure you, 
$ that the misfortune I foreſee will happen: the 
& firſt ſource of our diſaſters muſt certainly ariſe 
& from the mixture of nations, and from the 
«* diſperſion of the troops,” The marſhal was 
taken ill at Francfort, towards the end of No- 
vember. His firſt care was then, to write to 
court, that they ſhould by all means ſend a ge- 
neral to command the armies. In conſequence 
of which, as early as the 8th of December, they 
gave orders to marſhal Broglio, an old officer, 
bred under mitſhal Villars, and celebrated for 
ſome ſignal exploits, to ſet out from Strasburg, 
At his arrival in Bohemia, he found the victors 
imbaraſſed with their conglteſts, and the Auſtri · 
ans ſettled in all the different parts of the ſou- 
thern part of Bohemia; while Upper Auſtria 
was guarded only by fifteen thouſand Bavarians, 
and eight or niue thodfand French. Count 
Kevenhuller governor of Vienna appeared ſud- 
denly in thoſe quarters, with the gariſons of the 
towns left behind him, with the troops recalled 
from Italy, and with twenty thouſand Hungari- 
ans. At that time count Segur, a IT 
Tal, 
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ral, was in Lintz, an open town, where the e- 
lector of Bavaria had left only about eight thou- 
ſand men. Kevenhuller advanced with an army 
of aao under the command of the. 
grand duke. The only meaſufe then to be ta- 
ken, was to retire; but the elector ordered count 
Segur to defend what was not tenible. The 
French barricadoed themſelves, and prepared to 
withſtand even the moſt violent attaCks, in 
hopes of ſome diverſion being made by the 
troops of Bavaria: but the latter were beaten 


and diſperſed ; and inſtead of relievingintz, 1 
r 


they loſt Scharding. | 
The great duke came then in perſon before 
Lintz, and ſummoned the French to ſurrender 
themſelves priſoners of war. Upon their refu- 
ſal, he made his troops advance, with fire- 
brands in their hands; and burnt part of his - 
own town, for the fake of burying the French in 
its ruins. A deputation was undertaken by M, 
Duchatel, a lieutenant-general, who is lately 
dead with all the reputation that valour, ſenſe, 
and probity can give. The great duke told him, 
that he inſiſted on their ſurrendering themſelves 
priſoners of war. Well,” ſaid M. Duchatel, 
« you may begin aggin to burn the town, and 
* we ſhall begin again to fire.” The prince 
grew more moderate; and it was agreed at 
length, that the French ſhould march out with alt 
military honours, and not ſerve for a whole year. 
After this firſt ſucceſs, the Hungarians rapidly 
advanced to Paſſaw, and retook it. From thence 
they overſpread Bavaria on the ſide of Auſtria ; 
while the Auſtrians entered this electorate on the 


ſide 
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fide of Tyrol, and ravaged it from one end to 
the other. Scarce had a common partiſan, whoſe 
name was Mentzel, a fellow known by hi uta - 
lity and his depredations, made his apf Mance 
before Munich with his huſſars, when the metro- 
polis of Bavaria ſurrendred by capitulation. All 
theſe events followed cloſs to one another, while 
at Francfort they were preparing for the corona. 
tion of tlig elector of Bavaria, To conclude the 
ſcene, the ſime du that he was.choſen-emperor, 
he heatgd that he had loſt. Lintz; and ſoon after, 
that neither capital nor territories left. 
TY | | | 
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The misfortunes of the emperor Charles VII. 
" continued, The battle of Sahay. The French 
are deſerted by the Pruſſians, and afterwards 
| by the Saxons, The army under marſhal 

Maillebois marches into Bohemia to no purpoſe. 
Mer! Belleiſte ſaves the army ſhut up in 


| Fafgue. 


Ortune became as con ry to the Bavarian 

_ emperor. in. Bohemia, Ws -in Upper Auſtria 
and Bavaria. His fate was fo much the harder, 
as things ſtill bore. a favourable aſpect in Bohe- 
mia; and the good ſituation of his allies ſeemed 
to render them greatly ſuperior, ſo as to be able 
to oblige the enemy to quit his dominions. For, 
on the one ſide, count Saxe had taken Egra, 
within five and twenty leagues of Prague, and 
thus Bohemia was held by the two extremities 3 

25 | | Fo 
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and on the other, the king of Pruſſia had gained 
a victory over prince Charles, near Czaſlaw, in 
the heart of Bohemia, whither he had penetra- 
ted | his army. 

The Saxons were likewiſe in a condition of 
ſupporting him, and might aſſiſt in i 
the conqueſts which the French armies had made 
in conjunction with their allies, in favour of the 
common cauſe. In the midſt of theſe ſeeming 
advantages, marſhal Belleiſle, who was recover- 
ed of his illneſs, ſet out from Francfort for the 
French army, commanded by marſhal Broglio ; 
and found the Auſtrians at Sahay, near Frauem- 
berg, upon the road to Prague. Theſe two ge» 
nerals did not agree well in their notions ; but 
their zeal for the public ſervice united them. 
That night they lay on the fame mattreſs, and 
the next day they fought one of the ſharpeſt and 
moſt glorious battles in the whole war; if glory 
is annexed to ſmall events well conducted, and 
intrepidly ſupported, as well as to more deci- 
ſive engagements. Six hundred carabineers, and 
three hundred dragoons, with the marquis de 
Mirepoix and the duke de Chevreuſe at their 
head, attacked and defeated a body of two thou- 
ſand five hundred curiaſſiers, commanded by 
prince Lobkowitz, though the latter were well 
poſted, and defended themſelves with great 
bravery. 

The duke de Chevreuſe received three wounds 
in this engagement. The duke de Broglio, and 
all the officers, ſet an example to the ſoldiers. 
M. de Maleſieux eſpecially, who was major of 
the carabineers, drew them up in ſuch a ma 
H 
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as contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the day ; 
the count de Berenger did great ſervice with the 
brigade of Navarre. This was not a bat- 
tle, but a trial of skill between the Auſtrian and 
the French generals, wherein each combatant did 
wonders, and by which the French troops recei- 
ved more honour than real advantage. All this 
bravery was thrown away ; and they might 
have perceived, notwithſtanding this ſeeming 
ſucceſs, that the pit was dug, and they were 
tumbling into it. | 
The king of Pruſſia, diſſatisfied with marſhal 
Broglio, had wrote him a very ſlighting letter, 
after his viftory of Czaſlaw, wherein he added 
a poſtſcript with his own hand: I am quit 
« with my allies, for my troops have juſt now 
obtained a compleat victory. It is your buſi- 
« neſs to make what advantage you can of it | 
« immediately, otherwiſe you may be anſwer. | 
able to your allies.” No body comprehend- 
ed the meaning of theſe words, I am quit with 
my allies, Marſhal Broglio wrote to court, that 
the king of Pruſſia might have made uſe of 
more obliging terms, and that this prince did 
not underſtand French. But he underſtood it 
very well, and it was an eaſy matter to compre» 
hend his meaning. 
| This monarch remained in a ſtate of inaction 
after the battle of Czaſlaw, and they could not 
conceive what he meant by this inaction. There 
was no advantage taken of the little battle of Sa- 
hay; in ſhort the troops wanted ſubſiſtence. 
The loſs of a whole kingdom may ſometimes 
depend on the too great diſtance of a _— 
| . and 
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and on the ſcarcity of a ſingle article of provi- 
ſions. The recruits which were expected from 
Franc came too late; the troops under the com» 
mand of marſhal Broglio were ſo far diminiſh- 
ed, that, at a. review, of forty-ſix battalions, 
which ſhould have made very near thirty thou- 
ſand men, they reckoned no more then twelve 
thouſand. © | | | 

The remainder of the army was diſperſed in 
different poſts, while prince Charles of Lorrain 
and prince Lobkowitz were reuniting their for- 
ces. To complete the misfortunes of the French, 
there was as little harmony between their generals 
as between the allies. Had the Pruſſians ated 
in concert with the French and the Saxons, it 
appears beyond all doubt, that as they were in 
poſſeſſion of Prague, of Egra, and of the nor- 
thern part of Bohemia, and moreover, victo- 
rious at Czaſlaw and at Sahay, they muſt have 
continued maſters of Bohemia. Marſhal Bel- 
leifle, to whom the king of Pruſſia wrote every 
day with the greateſt degree of intimacy, and 
rather as a ftiend than as à crowned head, waited 
on this monarch the 5th of June in his camp, 
in order to ſettle every thing that might contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of the common cauſe, The 
king told him in theſe very words: I give 
„vou warning, that prince Charles is advanc- 
“ ing towads M. de Broglio ; and that if you 
* do not improve the advantage you had at 
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- p Sahay, I ſhall forthwith conclude a ſeparate - 
' peace.“ . 
nes And indeed it was very near a twelvemonth 


nce this prince had been upon the point of co- 
H 2 ming 
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ming to an agreement with the queen of Hun- 

; the negotiations had been renewed at 
AB and at the Hague; in ſhort the ar · 
ticles of the treaty had been drawn up, and they 


wanted nothing but ſigning. The ſure way to 


erve an ally, is to be able to do without 
im: but marſhal Broglio's army was far from 
being in this happy ſituation ; for it was daily 

waſting by ſickneſs and deſertion. | 
The French were driven from all their poſts; 
they loſt all their ammunition and proviſions, 
part of which was . plundered by their own ſol- 
diers, and the other part by the enemy. Prince 
Charles paſſed the Moldaw, and purſued a de- 
tachment under M. de Aubigne, which was re» 
tiring in diſorder, From thence he followed 
the French troops to Thein, to Piſeck, and from 
Piſeck to Pilſen, and to Beraun, Theſe retreat 
coſt the French as many men at leaſt as a bat. 
the, and beſides it diſpirited the troops. The 
huſſars perpetually harraſſed them in their preci: 
Pitate marches ; their equipages were plundered ; 
and every Frenchman that ſtrayed from his corps, 
was fure to be buxchered. In the midſt of this 
diſorder of fo many detached bodies fiying from 
before the enemy, marſhal Broglio ſaved the 
army, by making a ſtand with about ten thou- 
fand men againſt prince Charles's whole arm, 
by putting a deep rivulet between the prince and 
him, by ſtealing a march, and at length by re- 
tiring towards Prague with his whole army. 
All this was admirably conducted, yet did not 
at all contribute to re-eſtabliſh his affairs. While 
he was exerting his endeavours to prevent hit 
| troops 
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troops from being deſtroyed by the united armies 


olf prince Charles and prince Lobkowitz, he was 


deſerted by the king of Pruſka, The firſt diſ- 
aſters of the French in Bavaria and Bohemia 
were the cauſe of the treaty's being drawn, and 
the latter of its being ſigned the 11th of June 
1742. The king of Pruſſia had taken up arms 
at a'proper time, in order to make an eaſy con- 
queſt of Sileſia ; and he was willing to lay them 
down at a proper time, in order to preſerve the 


largeſt and the richeſt part of that*province, as 


far as the river Neiſs. | 

The queen of Hungary, after having had it 
in her power fifteen months before, to obtain 
troops and money of the king of Pruſſia, to pre. 
vent the war, and fo put the imperial crown 
on her husband's head, if ſhe would only have 
reſigned a part of this province, thought herſelf 
very lucky in yeilding much more to Pruſſia, 
than he had asked at firſt, while ſhe obtained 
nothing of him in return. She likewiſe granted 
him the county of Glatz; yet, though ſhe did 
not make an ally of this prince, ſhe was for 
ſome time delivered from a very formidable e- 
nemy. 5 | 
In this treaty the emperor was deſerted, nor 
was the leaſt mention made of France. One of 
the conditions of the peace was, That Saxony 
mould be comprehended in it, provided their 
troops withdrew from the French within ſixteen 
days from the publication of the treaty. 

The Saxon army withdrew before the time 
preſcribed ; and the French remained the only 
protectors of the emperor, and the only troops 

expoſed 


* 
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expoſed to danger. Francfort, where this prince 
had been crowned, ſerved for his afylum. In 
vain did marſhal Belleiſle, though infirm, poſt 
away from the king of Pruſſia's camp to the 
court of Dreſden ; in vain did marſhal Broglio 
aſſemble his ſcattered troops, which were now 
conſiderably recruited. There was very little 
ſubordination in his army; they found them- 
ſelves in a ſtrange country, without allies, and 
without ſuccours : they had to fight againſt prince 
Charles, who was ſuperior in numbers, and be- 
loved by the army and by the people. The ad- 
vantage of ſpeaking the language of the country 
which has the misfortune of being the ſeat of war, 
is alſo very great; you receive intelligence of- 
tener and ſooner; the national troops are always 
favoured, and the foreigners are betrayed. 

There was another inconveniency, which a- 
lone is ſufficient to deſtroy any army or ſtate, 
Marſhal Belleiſle, who arrived at Prague from 
Dreſden towards the end of the month of June, 
had the commiſſion of general in Bohemia; and 
marſhal Broglio, who had under him, in the 
neighbourhood of Prague, part of the battalions 
deſigned for Bavaria, wanted to preſerve his 
command, as being the oldeſt marſhal. Thus 
there were two generals, while the principal 
officers did not know whom to obey. But car- 
dinal Fleury continued the command to marſhal 
Belleiſle. While they remained in this dubious 
and dangerous ſituation, the king's ſervice did 
not ſuffer much ; a thing ſtill more extraordina- 
ry than this diviſion of authority. 

The French, thus deſerted by t 
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eir allies, 
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were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the place of the greateſt 
importance among all their conqueſts, But whilſt 
Bohemia was the theatre of theſe revolutions, 
the Hungarians, ſtill maſters of the capital of Ba- 
varia, lorded it over the people with all the 
licentiouſneſs and cruelty of an unbridled ſoldiery. 
The city of Munich was obliged to pay the hea- 
vieſt contributions; the neighbouring villages 
were plundered, and the people driven to deſpair. 
The king of France did not forſake the empe- 
ror; but while he kept Prague and Egra for 
him, he ſent the duke of Harcourt to relieve 
Bavaria, with an army of about fifteen thouſand 
men. This diverſion. ſet Munich for a minute 
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? or two at liberty, | 
5 The Auſtrian general, Count Kevenhuller, 
Js had aſſembled his troops, and withdrawn from 
Munich ſo early as the month of April. The 
1- "WS inhabitants, highly incenſed againſt the gariſon, 
5 knocked numbers of them down as they were 
* marching out; then they ſhut the gates of Mu- 
14 nich, which was almoſt an open town, and in- 
3 trenched themſelves in this ſituation. But ſome 
days after, they were obliged to ſurrender a ſecond 
vu time. and to deliver up their arms. This coſt 
is the lives of a great many citizens, who were 
4 maſſacred by the Pandours; while others 
| ot off by ſurrendering part of their property. 
0 he Bavarian troops were always beaten; and 
A it was as much as the duke of Harcourt could do, 
10 to maintain himſelf along the Danube againſt a 


ſuperior enemy. But all Europe had then its 
eyes upon Prague, where the two French mar- 
mals had, after ſo many diſaſters, aſſembled a- 

8 bout 


dout eight and twenty thouſand tive men, 
either in the town, or under the walls. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain appeared before this city the 
27th of June 1742, with an army of about forty- 
five thouſund men; and general Feſtititz brought 
him eighteeh thouſand Hungarians, who had 
deen employed in Sileſia, and who, by the late 
peace with the king of Pruſſia, were let looſe a- 
gainſt the French. | | 
No inſtance as yet had been feen of an army 
of ſixty thouſand men beſieging another army 
of twenty eight thouſand » but the more nume- 
rous the pariſon, and the more , populous the 
town, the more it was with reaſon preſumed, 
that they muſt want ammunition and proviſions, 
The queen of Hungary uſed all poſſible endea- 
vours to recover this capital; ſhe gave every 
horſe in her ſtables to carry the artillery and am- 
munitions for the fiege of Prague ; the lords of 
her court followed her example, or paid for the 
waggoners horſes in money. The more this 
court had been exhauſted, the more theit hopes 
began to revive. 
The queen had made berſelf an Amazonian 
habit, in order to enter Prague on horſeback in 
triumph, at the head of ber victorious army. 
So ſure were they in all parts of the queen of 
Hungary's dominions of taking Prague in a very 
little time, that a general of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands ſent a ſervant from Bruſſels to Prague, 
in order to get the firſt information of the taking 
of that city. 
The French miniſter ordered marſhal Belleiſle 
to offer to evacuate. the town, provided the 
: | "queen 


queen would permit all the French troops in Bo- 
hemia to retire, and the Auſtrians on their ſide 
-yacuated Bavaria. This propoſal ſeemed to be 
he preliminary of a general peace: but the Au- 
rians were far from accepting of it ; for, in the 
ſecond conference, marſhal Konigſeck declared 
to marſhal Belleiſle, that the queen, his miſtreſs, 
xpected that the whole French army ſhould 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, In Prague 
ilmoſt every thing was wanting, except courage. 
owards the end of July butchers meat coſt 
Four livres a-pound ; horſes fleſh was ſerved up 
it the very beſt tables; and, from the ſcarcity of 
orage, above fourteen thouſand horſes were o- 
pliged to be killed, or to be left to the enemy. 
The dukes de Biron, de Chevreuſe, de Luxem- 
durg, de Bouffler, de Fleury; the Count de 
lermont-Tonnere, colonel-general of the horſe, 
nd M. de Sechelles, intendant of the army, ſent 
heir plate to the mint at Prague, in order to 
aſe both the officers and ſoldiers, | 
To be thus diſtant from their native ſoil, in 
e midſt of a people whoſe language they did 
ot underſtand, and by whom they were hated ; 
d be expoſed to all ſorts of want, without be- 
g ſurè of receiving any relief; in ſhort, to 
ave no other ſubject of converſation than their 
aſt miſtakes and preſent danger ; this was the 
te of the French in Prague. The Auſtrians 
aitered their intrenchments with an hundred 
eces of cannon, and thirty-ſix morters ; but, 
aving no good engineers, they proceeded very + 
owly in their works. The branches of their 
enches were too long and too wide, and the 
WEE French 
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French benefited by theſe miſtakes. They made 
fallies every day; but that of the 22d of Auguſt 
was the moſt niemorable, being a down-right 
battle. The beſieged, to the number of twelye 

thouſand, attacked the beſiegers, made them- 
ſelves maſters of a battery of cannon, took two 
hundred priſoners, filled up the works, took 
general Monti, killed fifteen hundred men, and 
wounded above two thouſand, In this action 
the duke de Biron, the prince des Deux Ponts, 
brother of the reigning duke, and the prince de 

uveau, were wounded, . The marquis de 
Teſſe, chief equerty to the queen, and his 
lieutenant-colonel, were ſlain near to each other, 

The marquis de Clermont, colonel of the regi- 
ment of Auvergne, and the marquis de Molae, 
colonel of Berry, alſo loſt their lives, 

This memorable engagement coſt very dear, 
but ſurpriſed the Auſtrians. They never would 
venture to carry any of thoſe feeble works, which 
did not ſo much as merit the name of fortifics 
tions, but contented themſelves with firing from 
their batteries, though to no manner of purpoſe, 
and without ever making the leaſt breach; 6 
that the town was rather inveſted than beſieged 
And yet the loſs of all the French troops, both 
in Prague and Egra, ſeemed to be inevitable in 
the long-run. ere was only one refoure 
left, This was, to fend. to their aſſiſtance that 
very army of about forty thouſand men, who, 
under the command of marſhal Mailtebois, had 

compelled the king of England to fign an appr 

rent neutrality, and who kept Holland and H. 

nover in awe : but this army was two hundred 
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de from Prague, This expedition was pro” 
uſt wed by the marquis de Fenelon, ambaffador 
zht in Holland. It had its jnconveniencies ; but it 
Ive was alſo attended with its advantages. The 
mm · rench were then in the moſt perplexed ſitua- 
wo ion. Thang their country is able to raiſe and 
ok to maintain three hundred thouſand men for a- 


dove ten years, without exhauſting itſelf; yet 
here were hardly more than twenty thouſand 
at that time in the heart of the kingdom. They 


ede had (ent at different intervals into Germany the 
de better part of two hundred and twelve ſquadrons, 
* and one hundred and ſeventeen battalions, 
her, which had been recruited from time to time, 
epi: heſe troops, which were diſperſed at Prague, 
Jlac, it Egra, in Bavaria, and in the Upper Palati- 
ate, were above half of thera waſted away,. 
leu, dunt Saxe, Who commanded in Bavaria, wrote 
ould o court, that he had not an hundred and fifty 


men to a battalion. 


To relieve, and to diſengage theſe diſperſed, 


rom heſe weakned, and almoſt annihilated armies 
pose e expedient was thought of ſending marſhal 
3 80 laillebois's fine army, conſiſting of ſorty- one 
-ped, pattalions, and fixty-five {quadrans, three thou- 
both and Palatines, three thouſand Heſſians, with 
le u bree independent companies of infantry, and 
zuret wo of dragoons. It was obviqus, that if all 
that heſe troops had ated together in one body, 
who, hen aſſiſted by Prufſa and Saxony, they would 


nfallibly have carried their point. On the other 

2nd, if the army under marſhal Maillebois was 

o move from the banks of the Rhine, and to 

enetrate into Bobewia the kingdom wankd be 
; ' 1 2 d « 
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left naked; and then even the Dutch alone 
might be formidable, ſo as to inſult the French 
frontiers with forty thouſand men. It is true, the 
marquis de Fenelon anſwered for the neutrality 
of the States-general ; but the king of England 
might enter Flanders with a powerful army, 
Upon this occaſion the oldeſt and the ableſt ge. 
nerals were conſulted, The marſhal de Puiſtgur 
repreſented the difficulties and the dangers ; mar, 
nal Noailles acknowledged both, but inſiſted on 
the neceſlity of the undertaking. Marſhal d'As. 
field was of the ſame opinion. And the king 
determined on this hazardous, but neceſſary 
ſtep, ſenſible that great exploits cannot be at. 
chieyed without running great risks. 

They were ſtill greatly puzzled to ſettle the 
route of this army, and the ſcene of its opera- 
tions, The emperor Charles VII. wanted to 
employ it in his electoral dominions, where he 
ſhovld command it in perſon. The reaſon he 
gave in writing was, that by delivering Bayaria 
from her enemies, Prague would be ſet free 
and that the Auſtrians would infallibly raiſe the 
ſiege as ſoon as Mailleboiss army reached the 
banks of the Danube. But the French miniſtry 
could not place their laſt reſource in the hands 
of an emperor who had ſo poorly defended his 
own territories againſt the Auſtrians, Cardinal 
Fleury wrote to him to diſſuade him from it; 
and the only reaſon he gives, in his letter of the 
19th of | Apguſt, is couched in theſe terms: 
« How would it become an emperor to appeat 
c at the head of our armies, without an equi- 
& page ſuitable to his dignity ?” This was! 

ny ang 
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ſtrange reaſon indeed, which very little agreed 
with the ſix millions of livres that the king of 
France gave the emperor/annually. Marſhal 
Maillebois wanted to lead his army into e. 
iind greater plenty of pro- 
darten defiles of Bohemia. 
Marſhal Puiſeguy, perceiying it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that this army ſhpuld march, was of opi- 
nion that it ſhould go at leaſt where marſhal 
Maillebois wanted to lead it; but the great ob- 


ject of entering Bohemia prevailed. The car- 


dinal's intention was, that Maillebois's army 
ſhould give ſpirits to all the reſt of the king's 


troops. 


In the mean time, this miniſter eſſayed every 
method of accommodation. He took care to 
ſound king George II. who had been obliged 
the preceding year to remain neuter in a cauſe 
which the Engliſh had at heart. He flattered 
himſelf with the hopes of ſome ſucceſs in the 
way of negotiation ; but the time was paſt. The 
celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, who had been 
intruſted with the direction of the public affairs 
in England under king George I. and the pre- 
ſent king, had been lately compelled by the na- 
tion to reſign his employments, becauſe he was 
of a pacific diſpoſition, His greateſt enemies a- 
greed, that never miniſter knew better how to 
manage thoſe great trading companies, which 
are the baſis of the credit of England, nor bet- 
ter how to conduct affairs in parliament : but 
his greateſt friends at the ſame time allowed, 
that no mininſter before him had more uſe of the 
public money in parliamentary influence. — 

ma 
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made no fecret of this himſelf; for the author 
of theſe memoirs heard him ſay, There is 
4 drug with which we remove all bad humour, 
t anditis fold only in my ſhop.” Theſe words, 
which ſhew no elevation of ſtyle or of underſtand- 
ing, were ex preſſive of his character. War was 
never his taſte. He always thought it would de 
the period of his power. I can undertake," 
he uſed to ſay, to manage a parliament in time 
of peace; but I cannot anſwer to do it in 
* time of war,” Cardinal Fleury had often 
profited by this timidity, and therefore preler- 
ved a ſuperiority in his negotiations. This is 
what the party that oppoſed Sir Robert Walpole 
deid to his charge. They continually complain- 
ed of his dilatorineſs in declaring war againſt 
Spain: a ſtrange ſort of crime, in having de- 
Nied to continue peace to a trading nation. 
Ibis party was made up not only of the To- 
ries, who are always enemies of the Whigs; 
but was moreover a coalition of Whigs and To- 
ries, equally diſſatisfied, becauſe they were de. 
termined to be fo. This faction was called the 
.country-party,' in oppoſition to that which went 
by the name of the .couri-party ; a diviſion not 
 utllike to that which has been always in Poland, 
and what we have lately beheld in Sweden. For, 
in all ſtates, the miniſtry are the object of jea- 
douſies and complaints; and though in abſolute 
monarchies theſe evaporate into empty murmurs, 
wet they become . downright fattions in mixed 
governments. | | 
The  country-party complained loudly, that 
king George II. had ſacrificed, by his treaty of 
. ' neu⸗ 
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neutrality, the glory of Great- Britain to the 
preſervation of Hanover. At the ſume time they 
Jaid the whole blame upon Sir Robert, who had 
no ſhare in this neceſſary and tranſient treaty, 
which was made only to be broke. Long before 
this, they had attacked this miniſter in open par- 
liament. Mr Sandys, member then of the houſe 
of commons, ſaid theſe words publicly, the 23d 
of February 1741. © Get ready, for in three 
« days time I ſhall impeach you.“ 1 

&« the challenge,” replied the miniſter, © pro. 
« vided we fight honourably.” And at the 

time he quoted this verſe out of Horace; 


Nil conſcire ſibi ; nulla palleſcere. culpa. 


Accordingly, on the day appointed, his accuſer 
made a motion in the houſe of commons, to ad- 
dreſs his Majeſty to remove Sir Robert Walpole 
from his council, and from his preſence. At the 
ſame time, my Lord Carteret made the ſame 
motion in the houſe of peers. And the queſtion 
was debated in both houſes till midnight. 

This was a manifeſt injuſtice, to want to pu- 
niſh a man, before he had been convicted of 
having deſerved it. However, that which ſome- 
times happens, happened then. The right ſide 
of the queſtion carried it 'in both houſes, and 
Sir Robert maintained his ground ſtill for ſome 
time. But at the expiration of the ſeven years, 
during which the repreſeytatives of the people 
have a right to ſit in parliament, new members 
being choſen, and the country-party growing 
ſtronger, the miniſter, who had ſtood his groun 

EO twenty 
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twenty years againſt ſuch a number of enemies, 
ſaw, that he muſt be obliged to lay down *. The 
king made him a peer of Great Britain, by the 
title of ear! of Orford; and three days after 
he reſigned all his employments. Upon this 
they commenced a parliamentary proſecution a- 
gainſt him : they inſiſted on his giving an ac- 
count of about thirty millions of livres, which 
he had expended in ten years ſecret ſervices; 
among Which they reckoned twelve hundred 
thouſand livres given to political writers, or to 
thoſe who had employed their pens in the ſervice 
of the miniſter, The king, incenſed at this ac- 
cuſation, eluded their purſuit, by proroguing the 
parliament, that is, by ſuſpending its ſitting, in 
virtue of the royal prerogative, 

The perſon who then gained the upper hand 
was this very Lord Carteret, who had made the 
motion againſt Sir Robert in the houſe of peers, 
The king employed this nobleman in order to 
convince the nation that he was as much incli- 
ned to war as they : fo that the better to govern 
them, he favoured their paſſions. wy 

Lord Carteret, who had been formerly ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, and afterwards lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, was one of the moſt learned men in 
England. He ſpoke ſeveral living languages, e- 
ſpecially French and Spaniſh, extremely well ; 
was bold, artful, active, indefatigable, prodigal 
of the public money upon occaſions ; and as in- 
clined to war through pleaſure and taſte, as Wal · 
pole had been inclined to peace, He did not 
get.into Sir Robert's place, which is that of high 

treaſurer 
January 19. 1741, 
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treaſurer under another title; but reſumed his 
ancient poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for the northern 
provinces; and immediately he came into high- 
er credit than had ever fallen to Sir Robert's 
ſhare. 

The cardinal made ſome overtures to this mĩ- 
niſter concerning an accommodation, and even 


h went ſo far as to propoſe the mediation of Great 
; Britain. But all the anſwer my lord Carteret 
> made him was, to engage the parliament to grant 


oney to the king for the raiſing of troops ; for 
aking the Hanoverian forces into pay; for gran- 
ting ſubſidies to Denmark and to Heſſe Caſſel, 


he ho were always ready to ſell men to both par- 
in ties ; for augnienting the ſubſidies of the queen 

pf Hungary; for entering into an alliance with 
nd the king of Sardinia, and maintaining his army ; 
he for conducting a conſpiracy at Naples; and for 


ending fleets to the Mediterranean and to Ameri- 
a, He formed alſo a ſcheme of procuring 
he biſhopricks of Oſnaburg and Hilderſheim to 
de yielded to the elector of Hanover in full pro- 
perty ; and, in ſhort, of making his maſter the 
mpire of both hemiſpheres. 

At the ſame time that cardinal Fleury addreſ- 
ed himſelf to ſo imperious a court, he applied 
alſo to the very general that was actually beſieg- 
ng Prague. He wrote to field-marſhal Konig - 
eck a letter, dated the 11th of July, which was 
delivered him by marſhal Belleiſle; wherein he 


als xcuſed himſelf in regard to the war that had 
not deen undertaken, alledging, that he had been 
igh arried away by the torrent contrary to his own 
ler nclination. * It is known,” ſaid he, © to a great 


* many, 
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© many, how ſtrongly I oppoſed the reſolution 
« we have taken, and that I was in ſome mes. 
& ſure forced to conſent to it. Your excellency 
© is too well acquainted with what has paſſed, 
“ not to gueſs at the perſon who ſet every en- 
“ gine at work, to determine the king to enter 
“ into a confederacy, ſo contrary to my inclinati. 
« on and to my principles.” All the anſwer 
the queen of Hungary ordered to be made was, 
to print the cardinal's letter, It is eaſy to ſee 
what bad effects this letter muſt have produced, 
In the firſt place, it threw the whole blame of the 
war on the very gcneral who was employed to 
negotiate with count Konigſeck ; and to render 
his perſon odious, was not the way to facilitate 
the ſucceſs of his negotiation. In the ſecond place, 
it was in fome meaſure acknowledging the weak- 
neſs of the miniſtry ; and it implied a very flen- 
der knowledge of mankind not to foreſee, that 
this weakneſs would be made a handle of, that 
the allies of France would grow indifferent, and 
her enemies more intractable. 
The cardinal, ſeeing his letter printed, wrote 
a ſecond, wherein he complained to the Auſtrian 
general of the publication of his letter ; and told 
him, that he ſhould not be hereafter ſo for- 
 & yard to write to him.” This ſecond letter 
did him more harm than the firſt, He denied 
them both in ſome public papers; and this de- 
nial, by whith no body indeed was deceived, 
crowned all thoſe imprudent ſteps, which lels 
ſevere judges were apt to excuſe in a man who 
was eighty-ſeven years of age, and tired with 
diſappointments. At length, the emperor made 
pro- 
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propoſals of peace to the court of London, and 
ez. ſpecially thoſe very ſeculariſations of biſhopricks 
icy n favour of Hanover, The Engliſh miniſter did 


ot think he wanted the emperor's aſſiſtance to 
brain theſe biſhopricks, and inſulted that prince's 
offers by rendering them public. The conſe- 
nuence was, that the emperor diſowned his pro- 


wer poſals of peace, as cardinal Fleury had diſowned 
vas, he war. | 

ſee The diſpute now grew warmer than ever. 
ced, rance on the one hand, and England on the o- 
the her, who were really principals under the name 
d to df auxiliaries, endeavoured to hold the Europe- 
nder n balance with ſword in hand. Towards the 


pring of 1742, the court of England ſent into 
— hu ſixteen thouſand Engliſh, ſixteen thou- 
and Hanoverians, and ſix thouſand Heſſians ; 
ho, in conjunction with fifteen thouſand 
uſtrians, compoſed a formidable army. They 
ere commanded by the earl of Stair, an offi- 
er formed under the duke of Marlborough, and 
terwards ambaſſador in France, in 1715. 
Before England ſtruck a blow, ſhe wanted to 
ag Holland into this quarrel ; but the States, 
thering ſtriftly to the treaties, by which they 
ere only bound to ſupply the queen of Hun- 
ary with money, would not as yet furniſh any 
ota of troops. Holland was then divided in- 
two parties, one deſirous of preſervipg peace, 
d the other impatient for war : a third, at that 
e not ſo well known, but which was gaining 
ound every day, wiſhed for a change of go- 
rnment, and a Stadtholder, But this party 
rſt not as yet declare themſelves openly before 
: K 2 the 
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the other two. The love of liberty ſtill prevail - 
ed over gratitude ta the blood of the Naſſaus, 
and over the intrigues of the prince of Orange, 
Theſe principles, this diviſion of minds, and 
this dilatorineſs, ſo common to republics, when 
they are not threatened by ſome preſling danger, 
prevented the Dutch from joining their forces 
to thoſe of the queen of Hungary and of the king 
of Great Britain, 2 

The parties, which at that time divided the re- 
public, ſeemed to be founded rather on difference 
of opinion, than on violence of faction. That 
ſpirit of ſedition, which, in almoſt a ſimilar caſe 
had been the cauſe of DeWit's being maſſacred 
by the people, ſeemed to be extinct. The grand- 
ſon of the penſionary De Wit, who, like him, 
oppoſed the par, walked quietly on foot to the 
council. They never had one tumultuous de- 
liberation : but on the other hand, they had no 
determinate project; and, when the States had 
taken a reſolution to augment their troops with 
twenty thouſagd men at all events, not one of the 
regency could dell, whether they were determi- 
ned for a war. | 

Lord Carteret went over to the Hague, in or- 
der to hurry them into this meaſure, Lord 
Stair, who, commanded the Engliſh army at 
Bruſſels, repaired likewiſe to the ſame place with 
the ſame yiew. The duke of Aremberg, 28 
eager as any, backed them with his vague ſoli. 
citations, My lord Stair had an army that was 
able to penetrate into France without their aſ- 
ſiſtance: for, reckoning the Auſtrians, they were 
above eighty thouſand men. He wanted to take 
| Dunkirk, 
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Dunkirk, whofe fortifications were weak on the 
land- ſide, from the nature of the ſoil, which is 
all ſand, It is very certain, that in France they 

were under apprehenſions for Dunkirk. The 
Engliſh, who were continually proclaiming at 
the Hague, that the French had reſtored the for- 
tifications of that harbour, uſed every endeavour 
to excite the Dutch to join with them in deman- 
ding ſatisfaction for this pretended infraftion of 
the treaty of Utrecht. Marſhal Puiſegur adviſed 
cardinal Fleury, to propoſe ſequeſtering Dunkirk 
into the hands of the States-general till the con- 
cluſion of a peace. Such a propoſal, which was 
frank and artful at the ſame time, ought to have 
engaged the Dutch to behaye as mediators, and 
not as enemies. The propoſal was made them 
by the marquis of Fenelon ; but though the 
Engliſh party had not as yet authority ſufficient 
to force Holland into a war, yet they had ſuch 
influence as to hinder their accepting an honour, 
which would neceſſarily have rendered them neu- 
ter. In the mean time, the allied army at Bruſ- 
ſels might have penetrated into France: but the 
king of England wanted to temporiſe, and to 
wait till Holland had fully determined; which 
was one of the greateſt miſtakes commited dur- 
ing this whole war, I was at that time myſelf 
witneſs of the amazement and' concern of my 
lord Stair, who ſaid, that the king his maſter had 
loſt an opportunity, which he would never meet 
with again, Nothing was then done either in 
Flanders or upon the Rhine : but the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed upon Bohemia. The two 
marſhals, Broglio and Belleiſle, were (jill 9 
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of Prague, and ſtill beſieged. The army com- 
manded by marſhal Maillebois was marching to 
their aſſiſtance through Weſtphalia, Franconia, 
and the frontiers of the Upper Palatinate. Prince 
Charles, upon the news of the march of this ar- 
my, turned the ſiege of Prague into a blockade, 
apd immediately flew to the defence of Bohe- 
mia. 

It was at this very time “, that a partiſan whoſe 
name was Trenk, at the head of a crew of Pan- 


- dours, 'Talpaſhes, and Croatians, took the town 


of Chamb on the frontiers of the Upper Palati- 
nate, which ſtill held out for the emperor. He 
put all the inhabitants to the ſword, and ſet fire 
to the town, after having firſt given it up to be 

lundered by the ſoldiers, — taken, as it is 
aid, to his own ſhare, the ſum of 300,000 Ger- 
man florins, which had been depoſited in this 
place. Theſe ſame banditti, having met a French 
convoy of ſick ſoldiers, maſſacred the ſick and 
their conduftors. With ſuch ſavage feracity did 
theſe irregular troops of Hungary carry on the 
war in every quarter. 

In France, moſt people were afraid that Prague 
and Egra muſt ſoon undergo the ſame fate ; yet 
they ſtill flattered themſelves with hopes from 
Maillebois's army; while the raiſing of. the ſiege 
of Prague revived the ſpirits of the court of 
Francfort, The emperor enjoyed a tranſitory 
ſatisfaction, when the prince of Deux Ponts, 
brother of the reigning duke, brought him the 
colours taken from the Auſtrians in thoſe ſallies, 
which had been ſo many real battles, and where- 
in 
December 14. & 15. 1742. 2% 
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in this prince had greatly diſtinguiſhed Himſelf. 
At 1505 the army under marſhal Maillebois 
arrived, towards the beginning of September, ort 
the frontiers of Bohemia, Hitherto every mea- 
ſure had been juſtly concerted. . Count Saxe was 
to join this army with the body under his com- 
mand in Bavaria, which indeed conſiſted of no 
more then twenty-ſeven thin battalions and thit- 
ty ſquadrons, but was a great addition to the 
new army. Count Saxe, who had already the 
character of improving every opportunity, had 
juſt ſtole away, with the corps under his com- 
mand in Bavaria, from Kevenhuller's army,which 
had cooped him up; and by a very dextrous 
march, he advanced towards the frontiers of Bo- 
hemia on one fide,, while marſhal Broglio ap- 
proached on the other, 

The duke of Harcourt, with a detachment of 
count Saxe's troops, had already taken the little 
town of Plan, at the weſtern extremity of Bohe- 
mia, where he made four hundred priſoners of 
war. Count Saxe, having afterwards evacuated 
Plan, and taken another poſt called Elnbogen, 
Joined his troops to the grand army, who wete 
ſoon within ſight of the Auſtrians. They now 
had it in their power to come to an engagement 
with the enemy ; bur it was a very hazardous af- 
fair; and, if they ſhould happen to be defeated, 
they were neither ſure of a retreat nor of ſubſiſt- 
ence. The miniſter had wrote twice to marſhal 
Maillebois : * Take care not to expoſe the king's 
* armies to any diſgrace ; and do not engage 
in an action the ſucceſs of which may be 
* dubious,” wn 

Bat 
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But there could be no action whoſe ſucceſs 
was not dubious ; and the difficulty increaſed e- 
very day in regard to ſubſiſtence; becauſe the e- 
nemy bad plundered a magazine. The French 
wanted to open a road to Prague, by Caden, on 
the river Eger, leaving Egra and Elnbogen be- 


| hind: when once they had taken poſt at Caden, 


the communication with Prague ſeemed eaſy, and 
they might receive proviſions from Saxony, 
Moreover, mar ſhal Broglio had poſted the mar- 
quis Armentieres at Leutmeritz with ſome troops. 
Leutmeritz is a ſmall town of Bohemia, where 
the Eger falls into the Elbe, about half-way be- 
tween Caden and Prague. The whole depend- 
ed on the poſt of Caden; fo that the people of 
Paris exhauſted their conjectures and criticiſms 
on this important operation, Never was the 
conduct of generals cenſured with ſo much ſeve- 
rity and precipitation: nay, it has been even 
ſince publicly queſtioned, whether the French 
troops had ever been at Caden or not. 

I ſhall give here the real fact as it has been 
atteſted by the general himſelf, This detail will 
not perhaps be of any importance to poſterity ; 
but it is intereſting at preſent. The 22d of Oc- 
tober, count Saxe detached ſome troops to Ca- 
den, in order to break down the bridge over the 
Eger, and to prevent the enemy's paſſage. In 
conſequence of this order, an independent com- 
pany enters Caden, and breaks down the bridge; 
but no ſooner is this done than the Auſtrians 
arrive, reſtore the bridge, and make themſelves 
maſters of Caden, 'Then all communication be- 
tween Broglio's army and that of marſhal 2 

ebois 
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lebois was cut off. The latter received no ac- 
count from Leutmeritz; nor could he proceed 
to Caden but by a defile, which appeared im- 
practicable. The kingdom of Bohemia is ſur- 
rounded. with eraggy mountains, through which 
there are only narrow paſſes, where a hundred 


men may ſtop a whole army. The forces un- 
1 der marſhal Maillebois had no more bread than 


would laſt them till the 24th of October; ſo that 
the general was obliged to reduce the ſoldiers to 
half.allowance, by giving them only a quarter 
of a pound of meat a-piece, They tried the de- 
file of Caden; the artillery could not paſs; the 
waggoners all deſerted; their places were ſup- 
plied by ſoldiers, yet no progreſs wes made; mur- 
murings, want of diſcipline, miſunderſtandings, 
ſcarcity, every thing, in ſhort, obſtructed their 
paſſage. A council of war was called the 17th 
of October, where all the general officers were 
| of opinion for retiring, Count d*Eſtrees ſent 
his opinion in writing. I ſee,” ſaid he, no o- 
5 ther way than to aſſemble all our forces and 
1 * to fight, or to go no farther.” All the reſt 
Fx propoſed what had been firſt mentioned before 
i their march into Bohemia; which was, to turn 
towards the Danube, in order to ſave Bavaria 
and frighten Auſtria. Thus the army could 
hardly ſet foot in Bohemia; but, fatigued and 
diminiſhed by a long and painful march, return- 
ed towards Bavaria. It was, however, a great 
advantage to that electorate to have theſe new 
troops which, in conjunction with thoſe of count 
Saxe, compoſed an army of about fiſty thouſand 
men. The court ſent marſhal Broglio to com - 
mand them. 3 
L This 
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This general, having paſſed through Saxony 


with five hundred horſe, reached Nurenburg the 


12th of November ; and the 224 he took upon 
him the command of the army at Dingelfing in 
Bavaria. Marſhal Belleifle continned in Prague, 
where he cut out work for the Auſtrians : and 
Maillebois's army of courſe acquired a ſuperiori- 
ty in Bavaria, Munich was diſengaged a ſecond 
time ; and the emperor returned to his capital, 
This prince had ſtill a body of about ten or 


twelve thouſand men; the French were maſters 


of the courſe of the Danube, the length of more 
than thirty leagues, from Ulm as far as Paſſau ; 
while in Bohemia they ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Egra 
and Prague, and were maſters of the little circle of 
Leutmeritz, between Prague and Saxony. Thus 
there was ſtill a poſſibility of reſtoring the em- 
peror's affairs: but Leutmeritz was taken ſoon 
after, and marfhal Belleiſle found himſelf ſhut up 
in Prague, with the remainder of an intire army 
now reduced to about ſeventeen thouſand men, 
without ſubſiſtence, withont money, and with- 
out any proſpect of ſuccours. He had nothin 
to hope but from himſelf, and from the 
diſpoſition of a great many officers, who did not 
fall ſhort of his expectation. I cannot,” ſaid 
he, in a letter dated the 28th of October, ſuf- 
« ficiently commend, on this occaſion, the zeal of 
e the duke de Chevreuſe, of the duke de Fleury, 
« and of the marquis de Surgeres, who have 
*« fold all they had left to remount the dragoons.” 
The marſhal, ſeconded by his brother, opened a 
paſſage through the enemy, beat their different 
parties, kept them at the diſtance of above ſix 


leagues 
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leagues all round him, took care to have proviſi- 
ons brought into Prague, and eſtabliſhed a ſtrict 
police in the town, as well as a ſevere diſcipline 
among the troops, which was not the eaſieſt part 
of his task. : Font 

When we ſee, by the memoirs of the ſiege, to 
what extremity they were reduced, what diviſions 
were among the troops, how loudly they com- 
plained, and how greatly they were provoked by 
want, and diſcouraged by a ſeries of miſery, we 
are ſurpriſed that the marſhal could ever manage 
ſo well. M. de Sechelles wanted money, and 
yet he never let the hoſpitals want. The moſt di- 
ligent aſſiſtance was neceſſary upon this occaſi- 
on; for about twenty ſoldiers died every day, 
one upon the other, ſince the month of June, 
Theſe, with ſo many other loſſes, continually pre- 
ſented themſelves to the minds of the ſoldiers ; 
who were terrified not only by their preſent mi- 
ſery, but like wiſe by their future evils, which 
are generally heightned by the imagination. 

In this cruel ſituation were they in the month 
of November, when the miniſter ordered mar- 
ſhal Belleiſle to try to evacuate Prague, in ſpite 
of the army that blockaded it. The general 
wrote, that he had concerted meaſures for what- 
ever orders he might receive ; that if the cardi- 
nal wanted he ſhould hold out four months long- 
er, he would undertake to it; and if he was 
commanded to evacuate Prague with all his 
troops, he would conduct them in ſafety to E- 
gra, in ſpite of the enemy's army, and of the 
rigour of the ſeaſon. The court choſe the laſt, 
and it was accordingly executed. During the 
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blockade, this general had remounted his cayal- 
ry; his dragoons were formed of the horſes be- 
longing to the artillery'; he had covered wag- 
gons to carry proviſions ; in ſhort, he wanted 
no manner of conveniency. 

And yet the expedition was extremely hazard- 
ous. Prague was ſurrounded by prince Lobko- 
witz's army, who were diſtributed into different 
quarters: the inhabitants of the town were ſo 
many ſpies : the cold was intenſe to that degree, 
as to be almoſt intolerable : about two thouſand 
ſoldiers were ſick ; and the marſhal himſelf had 
been ill a long time, { that he was not able to 
ride on horſeback, Nevertheleſs, in the midſt 
of all theſe difficulties, . he fixed on his retreat 
in the night of the 17th of December 1742. In 
order to compaſs it with ſafety, it was neceſſa- 
ry he ſhould deceive prince Lobkowitz, the in- 
habitants of Prague, and his own troops. For 
this purpoſe he frequently fent out detachments 
to gather in corn in the neighbourhood ; and 
theſe detachments had always cannon and cover- 
ed waggons with them, to the end, that when 
he evacuated the town in this manner, it ſhould 
occaſion leſs ſurpriſe ; and two days before his 
retreat he laid contributions payable in four 
months. The day of his departure he kept the 
gates ſhut; and having given out that he would 
go upon an expedition towards a particular fide 


of the country, he went another way, and ſtole | 


a march of twenty-four hours of prince Lobko- 
witz. Thus proceeding in order of battle, and 
ſometimes followed by thirty pieces of cannon, 
according as the enemy might preſent 8 

| Sls . 
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ke forced their quarters, repulſed their cuiraſſiers, 


: and penetrated into the country, by an unfrequen- 
- ted road, with eleven thouſand foor, and two 
d thouſand five hundred horſe. The retreat was 
; continued ten days in the midſt of ice and ſnow, 
. The enemy's cavalry incommoded their march, 
- hovering continually about them in front, ' 
t in the rear, or in the flank; but they were al- 
0 ways repulſed, If they could have fallen upon 
, the proviſions, Belleiſle's whole army would 
d have been deſtroyed. | 

d To prevent this misfortune, he had diſtribu-. 
0 ted bis army into five diviſions, each of which 
ſt had its own ſhare of ammunition and proviſions. 
at The third day's march he was overtaken by 
n prince Lobkowitz, who appeared at the head of 
i a body of cavalry on the other ſide of a plain, 
1- where, if they had a mind, they might come 
or to an engagement. Prince Lobkowitz held a 
ts council of war; in which it was reſolved, not to 
1d attack an army whom deſpair muſt render in- 
r vincible ; he therefore determined to cut off their 
en retreat, and to go and break down the bridges 
Id by which the French muſt paſs over the river 
is Eger. 

ur But the marſhal pitched upon a road which 
he would have been impaſſable in any other ſeaſon 
Id for he conducted his army over frozen moraſſes. 
de The cold was the moſt formidable enemy he 
le. had to encounter; above eight hundred ſoldiers 
o- periſhed upon the road; one of the hoſtages, 
ad whom he brought along with him from Prague, 
n, died in his coach, At length, after a journey of 
es, eight and thirty leagues, he arrived the 26th of 
he Decem- 


1 
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December at Egra. The ſame day the troops 
that remained in Prague made a glorious capi- 
tulation. M. de Chevert, who had ſcaled the 
town, was left to command the gariſon, which 
conſiſted of about three thouſand men, one third 
of whom were ſick, In this ſituation, he took 
hoſtages of the town, whom he ſhut up in his 
own houſe, and put ſeveral tuns of gun- powder 
into his cellars, fully determined to blow them and 
himſelf up into the air, if the inhabitants offered 
the leaſt violence. This intrepidity did not a 
little contribute to the honourable conditions 
which he obtained of prince Lobkowitz. He 
was permitted to conduct his gariſon with all 
military honours to the city of Egra, except the 
ſick who were not able to follow him, but were 
forced to ſubmit to the hard condition of bein 

made priſoners, though their behaviour deſerv 

a better fate. Thus this city, which had been 
taken in half an hour, was happily evacuated af. 
ter a ſiege and a blockade of five months. The 
French being left alone, and without allies, were 
not able to preſerve Bohemia for the emperor ; 
but they reſtored him to his electoral dominions, 


CHAP. V. 


State of Europe during this war. Situation of af- 
fairs betwixt England and Spain, Commercial 
#ntereſts. What fhare Italy took in the troubles 
which happened after the death of Charles VI. 

' What ſhare Holland tooth. Death of cardinal 
Fleury. | LS 

N the ſpace of two years from the death of the 

L laſt Auſtrian emperor to the end of 1742, 

we 
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we have ſeen Bohemia, Bavaria, and the Upper 
Palatinate, taken and retaken ; Pruſſia and Saxo- - 
ny united with France till the peace of Breflaw 
made in June 1742, and afterwards becoming 
neuter ; the other princes of the empire in a 
profound ſilence ; George II. king of Great Bri- 
tain, beginning openly in 1742 to break his for- 
ced neutrality ; and his troops, to the number of 
forty-eight thouſand men in Flanders, in a ſtate 
of inaction, but ready to act; in fine, the Au- 
ſtrian armies in poſſeſſion of all Bohemia, except- 
ing the city of Egra. But there was ſtill an ar- 
my of fifty thouſand French in Bavaria and in 
the Upper Palatinate, under the command of 
marſhal Broglio, againſt a like number of the e- 
nemy ; ſo that it yet appeared dubious whether 
the Bavarian emperor was to be victorious with 
the aſſiſtance of France, or whether he ſhould 
be able to preſerve his patrimonial eſtate, or e- 

ven the imperial crown. | E. 
It is to be obſerved, that, ſince the month of 
Auguſt 1741, France had at different times ſent 
to the emperor's aſſiſtance one hundred and fifty 
ſquadrons, without reckoning eleven indepen» 
dent companies, eight of light troops, three 
thouſand Palatines, and three thouſand Heſ- 
fans; to theſe we muſt add the Bavarian troops 
themſelves, which were in French pay. They 
likewiſe raiſed, towards the end of the year 1742, 
thirty thouſand militia, diſtributed among the 
generalities, according ro the number of inha- 
bitants : in regard to which we may take notice, 
that the generality of Paris furniſhes no more 
than fourteen hundred and ten men; while 
Nor- 
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Normandy furniſhes three thouſand and ninety, 
which ſhews that the latter is conſidered as the 
molt populous province. 

France at that time employed every reſource; 
for beſides what ſhe paid to the Heſſians, and to 
the Palatines ; beſides the annual penſion of ſix 
millions to the emperor ; ſhe granted ſubſidies 
to the king of Denmark, to prevent his furniſh- 
ing the king of England with troops ; and ſhe 
likewiſe continued to pay ſubſidies to Sweden, 
whom ſhe had aſſiſted in her war againſt Ruſſia: 
and had it not been for this war betwixt Sweden 
and Ruſſia, the court of Petersburg might have 
ſent thirty thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of the 
queen of Hungary, as ſhe did ſome time after- 
wards. 5 | | 
We ſee. what efforts France was obliged to 

make, both at home and abroad ; ſhe was obli- 
ged to arm one part of Europe, and to main- 
tain the other. Poland intereſted herſelf but ve- 
ry little in the affairs of her king, the elector 
of Saxony; and this prince, ſince the oo 


which he had concluded with the queen, ſeem- 


ed to concern himſelf no farther in the quarrel 
of the empire. The grand Signior, who was 
afraid of Shah Nadir, the uſurper of Perſia, and 
conqueror of part of Aſia, gave no diſturbance 
to Hungary. Such was the fituation of the 
north, and of the eaſt of Europe, of. the ſouth, 
and of the weſt, I mean of France and Italy. 
Spain afforded another ſcene ; wherein England 
acted a principal character, both by the intereſt 
of the equilibrium of power, which ſhe always 
affected to hold, and by her commerce, a mon 
| rea 
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real and more ſenſible intereſt. We have al - 
ready taken notice, that, after happy time 
of the peace of Utrecht, the Engliſh, who were 
in poſſeſſion of Minorca and of Gibraltar in 
Spain, had moreover obtained ſome privileges 
of the court of Madrid, which this court had re- 
fuſed even to the French, her defenders. The 
Engliſh merchants were permitted to ſupply the 
Spaniſh colonies with negroes, whom they pur- 
chaſed in Africa to make ſlaves in the new world. 
This negro-trade, for which they paid thirty- 
three piaſtres a-head to the Spaniſh government, 
was an object of conſiderable gain; for the ſouth. 
ſea company, in furniſhing four thouſand eight 
hundred negroes, had likewiſe obtained the pri- 
vilege of ſelling the eight hundred without pay- 
ing any duty. But the geateſt advantage the 
Engliſh enjoyed, in preference to other nations, 
was the permiſſion granted them, in the year 
1716, of ſending a ſhip annually to Porto Bello. 
This ſhip, which in the beginning was allow- 
ed to contain no more than five hundred tuns, 
was in 1717, by agreement, raiſed to eight hun- 
dred and fifty tuns ; but in reality, and by abuſe, 
to a thouſand, which made two millions weight 
of goods, Theſe thouſand tuns were the leaſt 
part of that commerce. A pinnace attended the 
veſſel, under pretence of carrying proviſions to it, 
and went continually to and fro ; this pinnace 
took in loads of goods in the Engliſh' colonies, 
and conveyed them to this veſſel ; which being 
conſtantly repleniſhed, anſwered the end of a 
whole fleet. Beſides, other veſſels uſed to come 
and fill the company's ſhip, and their boats fre- 
N quently 
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quently landed ſuch goods on the coaſts of Ame. 
rica as the inhabitants wanted. This was do- 
ing a great injury to the Spaniſh government, 
and even to the ſeveral nations concerned in the 
trade carried on from the ports of Spain to the 
gulf of Mexico. | 
The Spaniſh government treated the Engliſh 
traders with ſeverity; and ſeverities are general- 
ly carried too far. Sometimes the innocent were 
confounded with the guilty ; the ſums lawfully 
due to the one were detained from them, be. 
cauſe the others had made unlawful gains ; in 
ſhort, they complained heavily on both ſides, 
A great many Engliſh became pirates with im- 
punity ; they met with ſome Spaniards on the 
coaſts of Florida, who were fiſhing for the gal- 
leons that had been caſt away, and of which 
they had recovered four hundred thouſand pia- 
ſtres. The Engliſh killed part of the crew, and 
ſeized all the money. The Spaniards demand- 
ed fatisfaftion for theſe outrages of the Engliſh 
governors in thoſe quarters; but the Engliſh 
free-booters, when they took a Spaniſh veſſel, 
uſed to ſinkit, with all the crew, after they had 
gutted it, that there might not be any proof of 
their villany. At other times, they ſold thoſe 
Spaniards in their own colonies ; and when theſe 
wretches demanded juſtice of the Engliſh gover- 
nor, thoſe who had ſold them got off by pretend- 
ing, that, from their ſwarthy complexion, they 
had taken them for negroes. The pirates un- 
derſtood one another, and divided the ſpoils with 
the judges, and then ſaid, that they had been 
tried by their peers. / 105 
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The Spaniſh guarda · coſtas revenged themſelves 
frequently of theſe cruel hoſtilities ; they took a 
great many veſſels, and uſed the crews extreme- 
ly ill. In the mean time they were negotiatin 
at Madrid and at London to terminate the diſ- 
putes in America. By the convention of Prado, 
of the 14th of January 17 39, Spain having made 
up her accounts with the ſouth-ſea company, 
promiſed to pay them ninety thouſand pounds . 
Sterling in four months, making a deduction of 
what the company was, in other reſpects, indebted 
to Spain: but this deduction became the ſubject 
of a freſh quarrel; ſo that the accounts of pri- 
vate merchants produced a war, wherein both 
ſides ſpent a thouſand times more than the de- 
mand on either fide amounted to. 

During theſe tranſactions, the captain of 2 
ſhip, whoſe name was Jenkins, went and pre- 
ſented himſelf before the houſe of commons in 
1739. He was a plain, open man, and, as it 
is ſaid, had carried on no counterband trade, 
but had been met by a Spaniſh guarda · coaſta, 
within a'certain diſtance of the American coaſt, 
where the Spaniards will not ſuffer any Engliſh 
veſſels to ſail. The Spaniſh commander ſeized 
on Jenkins's ſhip, laid the crew in irons, then 
ſplit the noſe and cut off the ears of their cap- 
tain, In this condition Jenkins appeared before 
the houſe, where he related this adventure with 
the ſimplicity uſual to his profeſſion and charac- 
ter.“ Gentlemen,” faid he, © after they had 
1 mangled me in this manner, they threatned 
e put me to death; I expected it, and recom- 

mended my ſoul to God, but the revenge of 
M 2 * my * 
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ec my cauſe to my country.” Theſe words, pro- 
nounced with a natural emphaſis, excited indig- 
nation and pity in the whole aſſembly ; and the 
common people of London wrote upon the door 
of the houſe of commons, A free ſea, or war, 

We have already taken notice, that Sir Robert 
Walpole wanted to reconcile theſe differences; 
while his adverſaries were eager to inflame the 
minds of the K Never was more real elo- 
quence diſplayed than in the ſpeches made at 
that time in both houſes of parliament; nay, 
I queſtion whether the ſtudied harangues which 
were formerly pronounced at Athens and at 
Rome, upon almoſt ſimilar occaſions, are ſupe- 
rior to the extemporaneous diſcourſes of Sir 
William Wyndham, lord Carteret, Sir Robert 
Walpole, the earl of Cheſterfield, and Mr Pult- 
ney, ſince earl of Bath. Theſe diſcourſes, the 
natural effect of an Engliſh ſpirit and govern. 
ment, are apt to cauſe a ſurpriſe in thoſe who 
are. ſtrangers to that nation ; juſt as ſome com- 
modities, which .are cheap and diſregarded in 
the country of their growth, are greatly prized 
in other places, But we muſt read theſs ha- 
rangues with great precautions; for the ſpirit of 
party runs through them all, and the real ſtate 
of the nation is generally diſguiſed. The mi- 
niſterial party repreſent the goverment in a flou- 
riſhing condition; while the contrary faction at- 
firm that the nation is ruined and undone. 
„Where are thoſe days,” cried a member at 
that time in the houſe, © when a miniſter de- 
| * clared, that no power in Europe ſhould fire 
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« ſingle cannon, without leave firſt obtained 
« from England ?” 

At length the public voice of the nation de- 
termined the king and parliament ; letters of re- 
priſals were delivered out to the merchants, and 
to privateers; and war was declared in form a- 
gainſt Spain, towards the end of 1739. 

At firſt the ſea was the ſcene of action between 
the two nations; in which the privateers on both 
ſides, provided with letters-patent, began in 
Europe and America to attack the merchant- 
ſhips, and mutually to deſtroy the very com- 
merce for which they were fighting: but they 
ſoon proceeded to greater hoſtilities, 

Admiral Vernon appeared in 1740, in the 
gulf of Mexico, where he attacked, and took the 
town of Porto Bello, the ſtaple of the treaſures 
of the new world. He demolifhed the fortifi- 
cations of this place, and made it a new channel 
of communication; by which the Engliſh con- 
tinued, ſword in hand, to carry on that com- 
merce, which had been hitherto clandeſtine, 
and the cauſe of the rupture. This expedition 
was conſidered by the Engliſh as one of the 
greateſt ſervices done to the nation. The ad- 
miral received the thanks of both houſes of par- 
liament, and they wrote to him juſt as they had - 
done to the duke of Marlborough after the bat. 
tle of Hockſtet, From that time the ſouth-ſea 
ſtocks roſe, notwithſtanding the immenſe ex- 
pences of the nation, The Engliſh now ex- 
pected to conquer Spaniſh America, imagining 
that nothing could withſtand admiral Vernon : 
and when this admiral went ſome time after to 
a * os 
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lay ſiege to Carthagena, they anticipated the ce- 
lebration of the taking it; for at the very time 
when Vernon was raiſing the ſiege, they ſtruck a a 
medal, on which were to be ſeen the harbour 
and the environs of Carthagena, with this le- 
gend, He has taken Carthagena. The reverſe 
repreſented Admiral Vernon, with theſe words, 
To the avenger of his country. There are a 
great many examples of theſe haſty medals, 
which would impoſe upon poſterity, if the more 
Faithful and more exact repreſentations of hiſt 
ry did not prevent ſuch errors, | 
The navy of France, though in a weak con- 
dition, was yet able to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Engliſh ; and ſquadrons were ſent to protect the 
veſſels and coaſt of Spain. The Engliſh, not be- 
ing yet come to a rupture with France, could 
not, according to the law of nations, inſult the 
French flag : but they eluded this new kind of 
policy by a new artifice. They pretended twice 
to miſtake the French ſhips for Spaniſh. Thus 
ſix of their men of war attacked the Cheyaljer 
d'Epinay, in the neighbourhood of St Domingo, 
who had only four, each of which mounted few- 
er guns than any of the Engliſh ; but finding 
themſelves very roughly handled, they put an 
end to the engagement, asking pardon for their 
miſtake, This was a new way of juſtifying ho- 
ſtilities. They behaved in the very ſame man- 
ner, towards the Streights of Gibraltar, to the 
Chevalier de Caylus, who gave them the very 
ſame reception, though they were five to three. 
And thus they tried one another's ſtrength, 
without declaring war, Such was the firſt be- 
ginning 
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of waging war in full peace; of committing ho- 
ſtilities in one part of the world, while they 
ſhewed mutual reſpect in the other; and of ha- 
ving ambaſſadors · at an enemy's court. This 
ſort of caution was of ſome comfort to the peo- 
ple, becauſe, at leaſt, it ſhewed a mark of mo- 
deration, and gave them ſtill hopes of public 
harmony. ; 

Such was the fituation of France in regard to 
Spain and England, when the death of the em- 
peror Charles VI. threw Europe into confuſion, 
We have already ſeen what effects were felt in 
Germany from the quarrel between Auſtria and 
Bavaria. Italy was ſoon laid waſte by this Au- 
ſtrian ſucceſſion. Spain claimed the duchy of 
Milan; and Parma and Placentia were to de- 
ſcend, by right of blood, to one of the forts of 
the queen, born princeſs of Parma, 

Philip V. wanted to have the duchy of Milan 
for his third ſon: for it would have alarmed 
Italy roo much, had he deſigned Parma and Pla- 
centia for Don Carlos, who was already maſter 
of Naples and Sicily. The union of too many 
ſtates under the ſame ſovereign would have gi- 
ven a general umbrage. So that Don Philip 
was the prince for whom he allotted the duchies 
of Milan and Parma. 

The queen of Hungary, then in poſſeſſion of 
the Milaneſe, uſed her beſt endeavours to main- 
tain her ground in that country. The king of 
Sardinia likewiſe revived his claims to this pro- 
vince, He was afraid to ſee it in the hands of 
the houſe of Lorrain, ingrafted on the houſe of 
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Auſtria; which, being poſſeſſed at the ſame time 
of the Milaneſe and of Tuſcany, might ſoon ſtrip 
him of thoſe territories which had been ceded 

to him by the treaties of 1737 and 1738. But 
he was {til} more afraid of ſeeing himſelf hem - 
med in by France, and by a prince of the houſe 
of Bourbon, while another prince of this family 
ſat upon the throne of Naples and Sicily. 

So early as the 1 ſt of January 1742, he pu- 
bliſhed a delaration of his rights. In the Febru- 
ary following, he determined to join his forces to 
the queen of Hungary's, without agreeing with 
her in the main: they only united at preſent a- 
gainſt the common danger. They propoſed no 
other advantage at that time. The king of 
Sardinia even expreſly reſerved to himſelf the 
power of taking other meaſures whenever he 
thought proper: ſo that, upon the whole, it was 
no more than a treaty betwixt two enemies, who 
thought only of defending themſelves againſt a 
third. The court of Spain ſent Don Philip to 
attack the king of Sardinia, who neither choſe 
to have him for his friend nor for his neighbour, 
Cardinal Fleury granted a paſſage to Don Philip, 
and to a part of his army, through France ; but 
refuſed to aſſiſt him with troops. He thought 
he had done enough already in ſending a fleet to 
America, 


This miniſter, a year after he had ſent two, 


armies into Germany, of about forty thouſand 
men each, to the aſſiſtance of the ele&or of Ba- 
varia, ſeemed to be afraid of lending twelve 
thouſand men to a prince of the houſe of Bour- 


bon, and ſon-in-law of Lewis XV. At one time 
we 
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1 we do à great deal; and at another time we. are 
ip afraid of doing ever ſo little. The reaſpp of this 
ed conduct was, that he. flattered; himſelf ſtill with 
bs the hopes of gaining, the duke of Savoy, who 
n- ſeemed to leave the door open far, an accommor 
dation. 5 py oh | 72 
15 The cardinal had another motive. He did 
not care to come to an open rupture at that time 
oY with the Engliſh, who. would have infallibly de- 
* clared war againſt France. For, in the month 
pA of February 1742, the parliament had voted for- 
ith ty thouſand ſeamen. for the public ſervice, and | 
af four pounds for each man: they likewiſe grant ; 
10 ed conſiderable ſupplies to the king, ſtrongly 
of recommending. to him the balance, of Europe. 
The Engliſh had a conſiderable fleet in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gibraltar, and another near Tou- 
lon ; and the. cardinal, who had hitherto pre- 
ferved the aſcendant over England in his negotia- 
tions, and who. long depended. on the. ſuperi- 
ority of the cabinet, had neglected that of the 
ſea, The revolutions on the continent, which 
began in Germany, did not permit him to. bid 
defiance every where to the maritime powers. 
The Engliſh openly oppoſed the ſettlement of 
Don Philip in Italy, under 
the pretence of maintaining the equilibrium of 
Lurope : but when they engaged in the war of 
1702, in order to ſettle Spain, the new world, the 
Milaneſe, Mantua, Naples, Sicily, and Flanders, 
upon the Archduke Charles, while his brother 
Joleph was poſſeſſed of Hungary, Auſtria, Bo- 
bemia, and ſo many 2 dominions, — 
| wit 
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with the imperial dignity, they ſurely looked up. 
on the equilibrium with a different eye. 
The caſe is, that the balance of power, how. 


ever underſtood, was become the favourite pal · 


ſion of the people of England. But the mini- 
ſtry had another more ſecret view; they wanted 
to oblige Spain to grant England a ſhare of the 
trade of the new world, Upon this condition 
they would have aſſiſted Don Philip to paſs into 
Italy, as they had aſſiſted Don Carlos in 173i. 
But the court of Spain did not think proper to en- 
rich her enemy; and moreover depended on 
being able to ſettle Don Philip in ſpite of the 
Engliſh. In the months of November and De- 
cember 1741, the Spaniards had tranſported ſe- 
veral bodies of troops into Italy by ſea, under 
= command of the duke of Montemar, famous 
or his victory of Bitonto, and afterwards for 
his difgrace. Theſe troops landed at different 
times on the coaits of Tuſcany, and in the ports 
of the ſtate Degli Preſidii, belonging to the 
crown of the Two Sicilies. As they were un- 
der a neceſſity of paſſing through the territories 
of Tuſcany; the grand duke, husband of the 
queen of Hungary, granted them a free paſtage, 
declaring himſelf neuter in the cauſe of his wife, 
Pope Benedict XIV. through whoſe territories 
the Spaniſh army was likewiſe obliged to pals 
in the ſame conjuncture, as well as the Auſtrian 
forces, promiſed the ſame neutrality, for a bet- 
ter reaſon than any other prince, as the com- 
mon father of princes and nations, 

At the ſame time freſh troops arrived from 
Spain by the way of Genoa, This republic pre- 


tended. 
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tended alſo to a neutrality, and let them paſs, 
Don Carlos embraced likewiſe a neutrality, though 
the cauſe of his father and his brother was con- 
cerned, But of all thoſe powers in appearance 
neuter, not one was ſo in reality. The king of 
the two Sicilies ſent to the duke of Montemar 
ſome Neapolitan regiments in the Spaniſh pay. 
This prince had been obliged to promiſe not to 
concern himſelf in this quarrel ; becauſe neither 
the coaſt nor the city of Naples were ſheltred 
from the  bombardments of an Engliſh fleet, 
He had not yet had time to render his new king- 
dom a potent ſtate, ſuch as it had been formerly 
under the Norman princes, and thoſe of the 
houſe of Anjou. It was now near three hundred 
years ſince the Neapolitans had ſeen a ſovereign 
reſiding in their capital; which being always 
governed by viceroys, and often changing ma- 
ſters, had not been able to acquire that vigour 
and ſtrength, which a ſtate derives from the ſet- 
led adminiſtration of a prince who reſides there 
in perſon. The king had begun with eſtabliſh- 
ing order and commerce in his new dominions : 

but it muſt be the work of time to raiſe a navy, 

and to form diſciplined and warlike troops. All 
his neutrality, however, did not prevent the 

duke of Montemar's army, as we have obſerved, 
from being greatly increaſed by ſeveral Neapoli- 

tan r By ſuch a conduct, Don Carlos 
exerciſed his troops, and preſerved peace and 
commerce throughout his dominions. 

The duke of Modena was already in the in- 
tereſt of Spain; Genoa was alſo inclined the 
lame way; and the Pope having „ 

N 2 
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the emperor, immedhtely after his death, dd 
not appear neuter in the eyes of che queen of 
Hungary. | | | 5 
Cotint Traun, who was goyernor of the Mi. 
laneſe for this priticefs, drew all his forces, to- 
gether with thoſe which were ſent him from Ty. 
rol, in order to 'oppoſe the Spaniards. In the 
beginning of March 1740, the king of Sardiniz 
joined the Auſtrians with a ſtrong body of forces, 
and advanced towards the duchy of Par, 
This prince ſeemed deſerving of a greater ex- 
tent of territory than that which he poſſeſſod, 
and which he now was endea vouring to enlarge. 
He exerted then as much courage and activity in 
the Auſtrian cauſe, as he had diſplayed again 
that houſe in 1733. In both thefe wars die ſhew- 
ed the value of his alliance, and that no meam 
ought to be neglected either of making him a 
friend, or of puting it out of his power to hurt, 
He had excellent miniſters, good generals, and 
was himſelf both miniſter and general, very ſi- 
ving in his expences, artful in his conduct, un- 
wearied in labour, and brave in war. 
Towards the month of May, he had already 
eighteen thouſand men on the fide of Parma; 
and the Auſtrians about twelve thouſand towards 
the territory of Bologna. The duke of Monte: 
mar, being ſomewhat inferior in forces, was o- 
bliged to give way. The king of Sardinia ad- 
vanced as far as Modena, wanting to draw 'the 
duke from his neutrality, and to eompel him to 
change ſides. He propoſed to him, in concert 
with the Auſtrians, to deliver up his citadel. 
But this prince, and his ſpouſe, had too mvc 
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reſolution to join againſt their will with a party 
in which they had no concern : they preferred 
therefore the misfortune of loſing their domi- 
nions for a while, to the difgrace of depending 
on thoſe who were propoſing a real ſervitude to 
them, under the name of an alliance, In con- 
ſequence of this reſolution, they quitted their 
principality, and retired to Ferrara, while the 
Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe ſeized, and almoſt 
ruined, the whole duchy of Modena: ſuch Was 
the end of their neutrality. | | 


With regard to the Pope, though the = en 
t from 


of Hungary did not compel him to depar 


the ſyſtem he had taken, yet ſhe obliged him at 
leaſt to furniſh her with the means of carrying 


on the war, even in the territories of the holy 


{ee : for as ſoon as her arms had gain'd the up- 


5 hand, ſhe obtained, in the month of June, 
b 


ull from his holineſs, for levying the tenth 
penny on the church - lands in all her Italian do- 
minions. Her troops, which were in purſuit 
of the duke of Montemar, ' through the territory 
of Bologna, and the marquiſate of Ancona, li- 
ved at the expences of the Pope's ſubjects. Rome 
had no means of cauſing her neutrality to be 
reſpected. It was no longer the time when the 
Popes defended, or enlarged their dominions, 
ſword in hand, With more riches they are leſs 
powerful : they have neither generals nor armies ; 
and purſuing now, for two hundred years, a 
plan of peaceful politics, they generally receive 
the law from the army which is neareſt their 
dominions. Some years ago, cardinal Alberoni 
wanted to remedy this weakneſs, by propoſing 
tg 
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to eſtabliſh an Italic body, of which the Pope 
was to be the head; as we ſee in Germany, that 
the emperor is at the head of the Germanic body, 
But this project was too comprehenſive to ſcreen 
them from the calamities to which a neutral and 
defenceleſs country is expoſed by the fortune of 
war, | 

As to the neutrality of the king of Naples, 
it turned out thus. The 18th of Auguſt they 
were ſurpriſed to ſee within ſight of the port of 
Naples an Engliſh ſquadron, conſiſting of ſix 
ſhips of ſixty guns, with fix frigates, and two 
bomb-ketches. Commodore Martin, who com. 
manded this ſquadron, diſpatched an officer on 
ſhore with a letter to the chief miniſter ; which 
contained in ſubſtance, that the king muſt with. 
draw his troops from the Spaniſh army, or that 
very inſtant he would bombard the town, Up- 
on this ſome conferences were held: but the 
Engliſh captain at length ſaid, that he ſhould 
give them only an hour to determine. The 
port was but ill provided with artillery ; nor 
had they taken any precautions againſt an inſult 
which they never expected: then they percei- 
ved, that the ancient maxim, viz. He who is 
maſter at ſea, is alſo maſter hy land, is often 
true. They were obliged to ſign every thing 
that the Engliſh commodore deſired, and even 
to obſerve this treaty thus ſigned, till they had 
time to provide for the defence and ſecurity of 
the port and kingdom. 
The Engliſh themſelves were ſenſible, that the 
king of Naples could no longer abide by this 
forced neutrality in Italy, than the king of 1 
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land had obſerved his in Germany. The duke 
of Montemar, who was come into Italy in order 
to make a conqueſt of Lombardy, was now re- 
tiring towards the kingdom of Naples, ſtill hard 
preſſed by the Auſtrians, At this very juncture 
the king of Sardinia returned to Piedmont, and 
to his duchy of Savoy, where the viciſſitudes of 
war rendered his perſence neceſſary. The Infant 
Don Philip had in vain attempted to land ſome 
more forces at Genoa ; the Engliſh fleet kept ſuch 
a good look-out, as to render it impracticable: 
upon which he reſolved to march his army into 
the duchy of Savoy, and to take poſſeſhon of 
that country, Having accordingly executed his 
deſign, the magiſtrates of Chamberry yielded 
homage to him; when he forced the inhabitants, 
upon pain of death, not to hold the leaſt 
correſpondence with their old maſter, King 
Charles Emanuel paſſes the Alps with twenty 
thouſand men ; and the Infant, who had hardly 
two thouſand, was obliged to relinquiſh his con- 
queſt, and to retire into Dauphine, where he 
waited for reinforcements. As ſoon as theſe were 
arrived, the Spaniards made themſelves maſters 
of Savoy a ſecond time : this is almoſt an open 
country on the ſide of Dauphine, a country both 
poor and barren, from whenee the ſovereign 
hardly receives a million of livres annual re- 
venue, Charles Emanuel abandoned it now to 
the Spaniards, in order to defend other provin - 
ces of greater importance. | 

From this sketch it appears, that all the con- 
tending powers were in conſtant alarm, and ex- 
perienced a continual viciſſitude, from the oo 

cer 
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ther end of Sileſia to the extremity of Italy. Au» 


ſtria, at that time, was in open war only with Ba - 


varia and Spain; Naples, Florence, . Genoa, and 
Rome were neuter; the people of the duchies 
of Milan, Mantua, Parma, Modena, and Guaſ- 
talla, looked upon all theſe irruptions and com- 
motions with an impotent concern, long accuſto- 
med to be a prey to the conqueror, without 
even preſuming to give him either their excluſion 
or their vote. The court of Spain applied to 
the Swiſs to grant leave for the Spaniſh troops 
to march through their territory into Italy; but 
it was refuſed. The Swiſs ſell their men to the 
different princes of Europe, and yet defend their 
country againſt them; the government is pacific, 
and the people warlike ; ſo that ſuch a neutrality 
as theirs was reſpected. Venice raiſed twenty 
thouſand men in order to give a weight to her 
neutrality. | 1 

All Germany ſeemed indifferent in the quarrel 
between Auſtria and Bavaria. Even the elector 
of Cologne did not preſume to take the part of 
his brother the emperor, being afraid of the 
duke of Modena's fate. It is true, Hanover em- 
Haced one ſide; but as a country ſubject to the 
king of England, and whoſe troops were in Bri- 
tiſh pay. Beſides, the German princes that let 
out their troops for hire, were ſtill looked upon 
as neuter. The territories of the empire, 
through which the contending armies marched, 


_ . were ſeldom plundered. The French paid ready 
money for every thing; the Auſtrians gave notes; 
and England and Holland ſtill preſerved an out- 
ward appearance of peace with France, There 

| was 
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was an Engliſh conſul, at Naples, a French mi- 
niſter at Turin, and even at Vienna, and thoſe 
ſtates had theirs at Paris ; but, at the bottom, 
the courts of Vienna, London, and Turin, 
were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to ſhake the 
foundation of the' French monarchy. 

England ſolicited Holland more'than ever to 
declare war, and France omitted no pains to pre- 
yent ſuch a declaration. This little republic 
might, at that time, have enjoyed the glory of 
being the umpire betwixt the houſes of Bourbon 
and of Auſtria; it was her intereſt,and it would 
have been noble in her to have taken that ſtep : 
but the Engliſh faction, which was now uppers» 
moſt at the Hague, prevailed over the moderate 
party, and Holland miſſed the only opportunity 
they ever will have, of acting a grander part 
than any power in Europe, It often happens 
that a ſingle man ſhews more judgment than a. 
whole ſenate and people, in times of factions 
and general prejudices. M. Van Hoy, ambaſſa- 
dor from the ſtates · general to the court of France, 
conſtantly repreſented to them, that the charac- 
ter of mediators was the only one that ſuited 
their intereſt and glory; that if they took a con- 
trary reſolution, they would certainly repent it 
when too late, But the faction then predomi- 
nant at the Hague grew incenſed at his counſels, 
and ſent him ſuch orders as before were never 
heard, not to inſert any more reflections in his 
letters. Thoſe who were ſticklers for a war 
cauſed his letters to be printed in Holland, in 
order to expoſe them to ridicule, as if they ap- 
peared rather to be the exhortations of a philo- 

O ſopher, 
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ſopher, than the papers af an ambaſſador ; but 
they only publiſhed their own condemnation, 
There were indeed ſome few members of the 
ſtates-general who thought and who ſpoke like 
this miniſter ; but very little attention was paid 
them: the word liberty alone, the remem- 
brance of Lewis XIV. 's irruption, and the hopes 
of reducing the power of his ſucceſſor, inflam- 
ed their minds, One would not think it at all 
probable, that, in the preſent age we live in, 
there ſhould have been an attempt to revive the 
cuſtoms and manners of antient Greece ; and 
yet this we ſaw, at that time, in Holland, 
M. William Van Haaren, a young gentleman, 
one of the deputies of the province of Frieſland 
to the ſtates-general, compoſed ſome altegorical 
poems, in order to excite the nation againſt the 
king of France. Theſe pieces contained a great 
many beautiful ſtrokes ; and the author had the 
art'of enriching his language, and of rendering 
it harmonious, which indeed it greatly wanted, 
His verſes, though ſublime and allegorical, were 
underſtood by the people, becaufe they were na- 
'tural, and the allegory was clear: they were 
read even in the villages, and in the midit of the 
public ſquares after divine ſervice; and the read- 
ers were liberally paid by the people, as had 
been formerly the cafe with Homer's rhapſo- 
diſts. Nothing contributed more than this to 
inflame the Dutch. It had been propoſed to 
augment the troops of the republic to the num- 
ber of twenty thouſand, in order to ſend effec 
tual ſuccours to the queen of Hungary : but the 
deputies of Amſterdam ſtill were wavering. ſa 
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this ſituation they received a letter from a quar- 
ter of the town which is called le Jeurdain, 
and has been always very tumultuous ; the let- 
ter was couched very near in theſe terms: Meſ- 
ſieurs du Jourdain give notice to Meſſieurs the 
« deputies, that probably they may have their 
* throats cut unleſs they conſent to the raiſing of 
« twenty thouſand men.“ In fact, this avg- 
mentation was ordered ſome months after t, and 
the Dutch had then,an army of fourſcore thou- 
land men. 

There was no appearance, as yet, that the 
united provinces were to have a ſtadtholder ; 
this prince's party was gathering ſtrength, tho” 
under-hand ; it was eaſy to foreſee, that the ſame 
people, who ſo loudly cried out for. war, and 
who forced their governors to augment the 
troops, might, one day, oblige. them to chule 
themſelves a maſter. But the magiſtrates, moſt 
devoted to the Engliſh faction, though deter- 
mined for a war, were ſtill more ſo for the pre- 
ſervation of their authority : they had a greater 
apprehenſion of a ſtadtholder than of the arms 
of France. This appeared very plzinly in the 
promotion of the month of September 1742; 
for, notwithſtanding the preſſing inſtances of the 
provinces of Groningen and Frieſland, who de- 
tired that the prince of Orange ſhould be named 
general of foot, the ſtates made him only a lieu- 
tenant-general, The prince, with jndignation, 


rejected the title. 


In this violent ſituation were all thoſe powers 
O 3 4 


March 2d, 1743. 
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at the beginning of the year 1743, when cardi- 
nal Flenry, after having been obliged, in a very 
advanced old age, and notwithſtanding his pa- 
cific character, to throw Europe into a comby. 
ſtion, quitted the ſtage, leaving the affairs of the 
French nation in ſuch a criſis, as indeed inter 
rupted that ſeries of proſperity which he had en- 


joyed all his life, but did not diſturb the tran- 


quillity of his mind. He was ninety years and 
ſeven months old: and if we do but tefle&t, that 
by the exacteſt calculations, out of one hundred 
and forty cotemporaries, not above one, accor- 
ding to the courſe of nature, comes to the age 
of fourſcore, the catdinal ought to be conſider- 
ed as a happy man. But if we reflect further, 
that of thoſe who arrive at this great age, ſeldom 
one in a thouſand preſerves a ſufficient vigour of 
dody and mind for the management of affairs; 
and, in fine, if we 'recolle&, that the cardinal 
began his function of prime miniſter at the age 
of ſeventy three; that is, at a ſtage when the 
greateſt part of mankind retire from buſineſs; 
we muſt allow, that no man ever finiſhed a more 
extraordinary, or more happy career. 

As his good fortune was ſingular, ſo was his 
moderation. Cardinal Ximenes continued to 


' avear a Cordelier's habit, but had the riches of a 


ſovereign, and levied atmies at his own expence, 
Cardinal Amboiſe wanted the triple crowh. 
Wolſey, in his diſgrace, bewailed the condition 
to which he was reduced, of being attended u- 
pon the road by no more than one hundred and 


and pride of cardinal Richlieu, and the _ 
We: 
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wealth left by Mazarin. Cardinal Fleury had 
nothing left to diſtinguiſh him but his modeſty; 
born to no fortune, and ſupported merely by 
the generoſity of one of his uncles, he ſpent 
what he received in good-natured offices. When 
he came to be miniſter, his whole revenue con · 
ſiſted of fixty thouſand livres, coming from two 
benefices ; of twenty thouſand from his place in 
council, and fifteen thouſand on the poſt- office: 
the half of which he expended in private cha- 
rities, and with the other half he kept a mode- 
rate houſe, and frugal table. His whole furni- 
ture did not amount to above the value of two 
thouſand crowns: | | 
This ſimplicity, which contributed to his ro- 
putation and fortune, was not the conſequence 
of any extraordinary reſolution; men ſeldom 
keep thoſe reſolutions ſo long. In this manner 
he had always lived, entirely employed in ren- 
dering himſelf agreeable to ſociety, and in diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf by thoſe ble qualities 
which ſo well ſuited his character. When he 
was at court as almoner to Madame the dauphin- 
eſs, he gained the good-will of every body. His 
converſation was ſweet and agreeable; ſupport · 
ed by pleaſant anecdotes, now and then enliven- 
ed by a pleaſant raillery, which, far from being 
offenſive, had ſomething flattering in its nature. 
He wrote as he ſpoke. There are till ſome ſhort 
letters of his remaining, which were penned fif- 
teen days before his death, and plainly prove 
that he preſerved this pleaſant vivacity to the 
laſt, All the ladies at court were full of his 
praiſes, and yet none of the men were jealous, 
Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. refuſed him a biſhoprick a long 
time. I heard the cardinal tell the ſtory himſelf, 
that when, at length, he obtained the biſhoprick 
of Frejus, after he had loſt all expectations of it, 
the king ſaid to him, I have made you wait 
„ ſomewhat longer, becauſe you had too many 
« friends who were ſoliciting for you, and I was 
« willing to have the ſatisfaction that you ſhould 
* be indebted to no body but to myſelf.“ 
Though he had a great number of what we 
commonly call friends, yet it was neither his 
principle nor his inclination to laviſh wantonly 
his friendſhip. Thus he beſtowed only the out- 
ward appearances of it, but in ſuch a manner 
as included no violent fondneſs nor impoſition ; 
and he knew how to <oncihate the affections of 
the generality, without ever truſting his ſecret 
to any body. "HR 1. is 
He reſigned his biſhoprick as ſoon as he was 
able, after he had eaſed it of debts by his ceco- 
nomy, and done a- vaſt deal of good by his 
ſpirit of reconciliation, Theſe. were the two 
predominant parts of his character. The rea- 
ſon be gave to the people of his dioceſe was, 
his bad ſtate of health, which rendered him 
quite unfit to attend his flock. It is for this very 
reaſon that, in the time of the regency, he refu- 
ſed the archbiſnoprick of Rheims, which was 
offered him by the duke of Orleans. When 
marſhal Villars preſſed him to accept of it, he 
anſwered, That it would not become him to 
have health ſufficient to govern the archbiſhop- 
rick of Rheims, when hethad'not enough to dr 
tect the dioceſe of Frejus. | 


This 
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This biſhoprick of Frejus was at @ great di- 
ftance from the court, and in a country not over 
and above agreeable ; for which reaſon he never 
liked it. He uſed to ſay, that, as ſoon as he ſaw 
his wife he repented his marriage; and, in one 
of his pleaſant humours, he ſubſcribed himſelf, 
in a letter to cardinal Quirini, Fleury, by the di- 
vine indignation, biſhop of Frejus. | 

He reſigned this biſhoprick towards the begin- 
ning of the 1715. The court of Rome, well 
informed with regard to the eceleſiaſtical affairs 
of other kingdoms, ſeemed convinced, that the 
voluntary and abſolute facrifice of this biſhop» 
rick muſt have been founded on the deſign of 
making him preceptor to the Dauphin. Pope 
Clement XI. had fo little doubt about it, that he 
mentioned it publicly ; and indeed marſhal Vil- 
leroy, after a great many ſolicitations, prevailed 
on Lewis XIV. to name the biſhop of Frejus to 
that office by a codicil. And yet the new pre- 
ceptor explains himſelf about this matter, to car- 
dinal Quirini, in the following manner. 

More than once have I regretted the lofs of 
« my dblitude of Frejus. At my arrival I was 
„ informed, that the king was at the point of 
« death; and that he had done me the honour 
to nominate me preceptor to his great grand- 
* ſon. Had he been in a capacity to hear me, 
i ſhould have begged of him to eaſe me of a 
burden which makes me tremble; but, after 
his death, they would not ſo much as liſten 
* tome. The concern has diſordered me very 
much, and I am quite diſconſolate for the loſs 
* of my liberty.“ 

He 
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He comforted himſelf however in forming his 
pupil inſenſibly to buſineſs, to ſecrecy, to ho- 
nour; and in all the agitations of the court, du- 
ring the minority, he preſerved the regent” 
good-will, and the general eſteem ; never put- 
ting himſelf forward, never complaining, never 
expoſing himſelf to denials, nor entring into 
intrigues : but all this time, he ſecretly inform- 
ed himſelf concerning the internal adminiſtration 
of the kingdom, and the policy of foreign na- 
tions, The circumſpection of his conduct, his 
good ſenſe, and engaging manner, made France 
deſirous to ſee him at the head of affairs; where, 
at length, he was placed by particular circum- 
ſtances, whether he would or not: and his 
condutt in that high ſtation clearly proved, that 
lenity and patience are the qualifications moſt 
requiſite for human government. His admini- 
ration was leſs envied and leſs oppoſed than 
that of Richlieu or of Mazarin, even in their hap- 
pieſt days. His place made no ſort of alteration 
in his manners, It was a ſubject of ſurpriſe, that 
the prime miniſter ſhould be, without exception, 
the moſt amiable, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt diſintereſted of any perſon at court. The 
welfare of the ſtate agreed a long time with his 
moderation, The public had need of that peace 
which he was ſo fond of; and all the foreign 
miniſters believed, that, in his lifetime, it would 
never be interrupted, 

When he appeared in 1725, at the congrels 
of Soiſſons, the ſeveral miniſters looked upon 
him as their father, a title which many princes, 
and even the emperor Charles VI. ſometimes 

: gave 
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s gave him in their letters. At length, in 1733, 
„ they preſumed too much on the reputation he 
* bore of being a pacific man. The high chan- 
8 cellor at Vienna publicly declared, that they 
t- might act as they pleaſed againſt _—— 
er for the | cardinal, would bear it. Being forced 
to then into a war, he managed it- with prudence 
n- and ſucceſs, and made a happy end of it. The 
on treaty indeed ſatisfied neither Spain nor Savoy, 


1a- but it gave Lotrain to France: and' when we 
his are to chuſe whether we are to ſerve our allies ot 
ce our country, there is not the leaſt' room to he- 
re, ſitate. 9 , | 

m- Thus, without having any grand project, he 
his did ſome grand things, by following ſuch mea- 
hat ſures as naturally led to the events. His tranquil 
oft character made him fear, and even undervalue, 
ini - perſons of deep and active capacities, who, he 
han pretended, were never quiet: but as this active 


ſpirit is generally attended with abilities, he kept 
all ſuch at too great a diſtance. He had a great- 
er diſtruſt of men than deſire of knowing them. 
His age and character led him to think, that there 
were no more men of genius in France in what- 
ever branch; and even if there were, that he 
might do without them; and that it was a mat- 
ter of great indifference what perſons he em- 
ployed. The œconomy which he obſerved in 
bis own private family, he would fain have in 
troduced into the public adminiſtration. This 
was the cauſe of his neglecting to maintain a 
powerful navy. He did not imagine that the 
tate would have any need of a fleet againſt the 
F.ngliſh, whom he had long amuſed with his ne- 

P - gotiations ; 
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gotiations; but negotiations alter, while a navy 
continues. The principle of his adminiſtration 
, was, to obſerve a regularity in the finances, and 
to let France recover of herſelf, lite a robuſt bo- 
dy, which has ſelt ſome diſorder, and uants m- 
thing but diet and temperance. Theſe are the 
very words he made uſe of in anſwer to a grand 
project of innovation in the finances: and in- 
deed the national commerce, left to itſelf, was 
very flouriſhing while the peace laſted; but, not 
being ſupported by maritime forces equal to 
thoſe of the Engliſh, it declined very much du. 

ring the great war of 1741. 

His' adminiſtration was not diſtinguiſhed by 
any new ſettlement, by pompous monuments, 
or by any of thoſe magnificent inſtitutions which 
ſtrike the eyes of the public; but moderation, 
ſimplicity, uniformity, and prudence, are vit. 
tues that will tranſmit his name to future ages. 
To conclude, the moſt peaceful of all mini- 
ſters was dragged into the moſt violent quarrel ; 
and a miniſter, the moſt ſparing of the treaſures 
of France, was obliged to ſqander them away 
upon a war Which, in his time, proved very 
unfortunate. 

The king was preſent at his laſt moments, 
when he wept over him, and brought the dau- 
phin into his apartment. But as they kept this 
young prince at ſome diſtance from the bed of 
the dying perſon, the cardinal deſired them to 
bring him nearer, © It is fit,” ſaid he, © that he 
be accuſtomed to ſuch fights as theſe.” At 
length, after having lived ninety years, he met 
death undaunted. 13 „CH AF. 
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| 1 
10+ Melancholy ſituation of the emperor Charles VI. 


he Loſs of the battle of Dettingen. The French 
nd army, which was ſent to the emperor's aſſi- 
in ſtance in Bavaria, deſerts him. 


10t Ne ſooner had cardinal Fleury departed this 

life, than the king, who had informed 
us himſelf concerning the ſeveral branches of the 
adminiſtration, even in the minuteſt particulars, 
took the reins of government into his own 
hands. He was then fully determined to accept 
of an honourable peace, or vigorouſly to proſe- 
cute a neceſſary war, and, whatever might hap- 
pen, inviolably to keep his word. 

He made no change in the meaſures already 
taken. The ſame generals commanded.” 

It is pretended by ſome, that the miſtakes 
which occaſioned the loſs of Bohemia and Ba- 
varia the preceding year, were repeated in 17435 
that the forces of France and Bavaria mouldered 
away of themſelves, being divided into too ma- 
ny ſeparate bodies. The misfortunes of the 
French began with the mortality which ſeized 
their troops in Bavaria. It often happens, that 
an army loſes more men by ination than by 
military toil 3 and one of the principal cares of 
a general ſhould be, to prevent the ſpreading of 
ſickneſs among his men. The French ſoldiers 
ſpent the end of 1742, and the beginning of 
1743, crouded one upon another in German 

4 ſtoves ; 
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ſtoves ; and this alone deſtroyed a great num» 
ber. But what hurt their affairs the moſt of all, 
was the miſunderſtanding betwixt marſhal Bro- 
glio and count Seckendorff, who, at that time, 
commanded the Bavarians. 'The latter, who 
had prince Charles to deal with, wanted the 
French general to ſend him reinforcements, 
which would have weakened bis army; and 
marſhal Broglio being employed againſt prince 
Lobkowitz, frequently refuſed to comply with 
his defire. The emperor, who was then at Mu- 
nich, could not reconcile them. In the public 
papers it was ſaid, that he had forty thouſand 
men ; but he had not really more than twenty 
thouſand. | 21 
Prince Charles having drawn all his forces to- 
gether towards the river Inn, obtained a com - 
pleat victory in the neighbourhood of Braunau, 
over the Bavarians, where he deſtroyed a body 
of eight thouſand men, and took general Mi- 
nuzzi priſoner, with three other general off 
cers. The ſcattered remains of the Bavarian 
army retired to Braunaw ; and the whole elefto- 
rate was ſoon open to the Auſtrians. Mary 
Tereſa was appriſed of 'this news the very day 
the was crowned at Prague, where her rival 
had been crowned but a while before. There 
was now no army to oppoſe the progreſs of 
prince Charles ; ſo that he made himſelf maſter 
of Dengilfing, Deckendorf, and Landaw upon 
the Iſſer, in all which places he took a number 
of priloners. ; | 
On the other ſide, prince Lobkowitz pene- 
trated into the upper Palatinate, and marſhal 
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a Broglio retited towards Ingolſtadt. The empe- 
I, ror was then obliged to fly ance more from his 
0- capital, and jo ſeek for ſhelter in wg tg. in 
e, imperial city, But here he did not ſtay Jong. 
ho As he quitted the town, he had the mortificati- 
he on to ſte Mentzel enter at the head of his Pan- 
ts, dours, who had the brutality to inſult him in the 
nd ſtreets : from thence he took refuge in Francfort. 
Wo: All theſe events followed cloſe upon one another 
ith in the months of May and June. d +$i 

Ju- As this ptince's misfortunes multiplied every 
lic day, he was reduced to the melancholy conditi- 
ind on of imploring pity of this very queen of Hun- 
nty gary whom he had been ſo near dethroning. 


In ſhort, he offered to renounce all his preten- 
to- ſions to the inheritance of the houſe of Auſtria. 
m · The hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel charged 
aw, himſelf with this negotiation, and waited upon 
ody the king of England, who was then at Hanover, 
Mi- with the emperor's propalals, King George 
offi made anſwer, that, he would conſult his parlia- 


rian ment. This very negotiation of the prince of 
Foe Heſſe only ſerved to cenvince Charles VII. that 
lary his enemies had conceived a deſign to dethrone 
day him. Finding this ſtep ineffectual, he took the 


reſolution of declaring himſelf neuter in his own 


here cauſe, and deſired the queen of Hungary to let 
$ of him leave the ſhattered remains of his army in 
aſter Suabia, where they ſhould be conſidered as 
pon troops belonging to the empire. He oſſered, at 


the fame time, to ſend marſhal Broglio's army 
back into France, The queen replied, © That 
* ſhe was not at war with the head of the em- 
# pire, ſince, according to the diſpoſition of the 
« golden 
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golden bull, which had been violated at his 
« election, ſhe had never acknowledged him as 
< emperor ; that ſhe would therefore k his 
% troops where-ever ſhe met them; ſhe 
e vould not hinder him from taking ſhelter 
< within the territories of the empire, except- 
ing the electorate of Bavaria.“ | 
At this ſame time the earl of Stair was ad- 
wancing towards Francſort with an army of up- 
wards of fifty thouſand men, compoſed of En- 
gliſh, Hanoverians, and Auſtrians, The king 
of England arrived there with his ſecond ſon the 
duke of Cumberland, after paſſing by Francfort, 
the aſylum of that ſame emperor whom he till 
acknowledged as his ſovereign, and againſt 
whom he waged war with hopes of diſpoſſeſſing 
him of his throne. | 
The Dutch, at length, conſented to join the 
confederate armies with twenty thouſand men, 
thinking the time was now come when they 
might rake this ſtep, without running any riſque, 
aànd that they might cruſh the French without a 
declaration of war. They ſent ſix thouland men 
into Flanders, to replace the Auſtrian pariſons, 
and prepared fourteen thouſand men for Ger- 
many, but very flowly, according te the genius 
of their republic. At that time they believed 
at the Hague, at Vienna, and at London, that 
France was exhauſted of men and money; & 
they pretended ſo to believe. One of the prin- 
cipal members of the republic affirmed, that 
France could not bring above a hundred thou- 
d men into the field; and that ſhe had not 
abbve two hundred millions of livres in current 
ſpecie. 
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ie. This was mifrepreſenting things ſtrange- 
4 it was likewiſe exciting the people, who 
muſt often be deceived. wo | 
In the mean while, the king of France ſent 
marſhal Noailles at the head of ſixty ſix battali- 
ons, and one hundred and thirty eight 
drons, With orders to attack the Englith where- 
ever he found them. - At the fame time, he de- 
termined to lend ſuccours to Don Philip in Italy, 
in caſe the king of Sardinia refuſed coming to an 
agreement; Towards the Danube he had till 
a complete army of ſixty fix battalions, and a hun- 
dred and fifreen ſquadrons, which were at hand to 
relieve Egra on the one fide, or Bavaria on the 
other. He 2 about on every ſide, though 
he was only an auxiliary; while the emperar, 
who was now withdrawn from Augsburg to Franc- 
fort, ſaw his fate depending on the ſucceſs of his 
allies or of his enemies. RI, 
This prince's quarrel, and thoſe which it gave 
riſe to, employed ten armies, all at the ſame 
time, five in Germany, and five in Italy, In 
the firſt place, there was in Germany marſhal 
Broglio's army, which defended Bavaria : it con+ 
liſted, in the main, of all thoſe regiments which 
had eſcaped from Bohemia, and of the half of 
marſhal Belleiſle's troops; which, in conjuncti- 
on with the Bavarians, compoſed a formidable 
army, The ſecond was that commanded by 
prince Charles, which preſſed hard upon mar- 
(hal Broglio, and was ravaging Bavaria. The 
third was that of Marſhal Noailles towards the 
Rhine, augmented' likewiſe by the troops and 
recruits of marſhal Belleiſſe. Againſt him were 


the 


* 
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the Hanoverians and Auſtrians united, to the 
number of above fifty. thouſand men, which 
made the fourth army under king Gevrge II. 
The fifth was that of the fourteen thouſand 
Dutch, who were advancing ſlowly towards the 
Maine, in order t6 join the Engliſtv too late. 
The five armies in Italy were, that of the In- 
fant Don Philip, which had ſubdued Savoy; that 
of the king of Sardinia, part of which guarded 
the paſſage of the Alps, and the other had joined 
the Auſtrians. This Auſtrian army reached 

from the Milaneſe to the neighbourhood of Bo- 
logna. Theſe were oppoſed by count Gages, a 
Fleming by birth, whoſe merit had raiſed him to 
the command of the Spaniſh army, in the place 
of the duke of Montemar. The fifth was that 
of Naples, which was with-held from acting by 
a neutrality juſt: then expiring. To theſe ten 
armies we might add an cleventh, namely that 
of Venice, which was raiſed only to guard a- 
gainſt all the reſt,” All theſe great preparations 
held Europe in ſuſpenſe. This was a game 
which the princes kept playing from one end of 
Europe to the other, thus hazarding, almoſt u- 
pon equal terma, the hlood and the property of 
their people, and balancing fortune, for a long 
time, by a compenſation of exploits, miſtakes, 
and loſſes. It is very difficult to gain ground 
in Italy; for on the ſide of Piedmont, a ſingle 
rock may coſt a whole army ; and towards 
Lombardy the country is interſected with ri- 
vers and canals, 3 EW 

Count Gages had paſſed the Panaro, and at- 
tacked count Traun, Theſe two generals oy 
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le a battle in February at Campo Santo, for which 
þ Te Deum was ſung at Madrid and at Vienna; 
and this battle, which coſt the lives of many 
id brave ſoldiers on both ſides, procured no ad- 
be vantage to either: but in Germany they expect- 
ed ſomething more deciſive. a 
The marſhal duke de Noailles, who com- 
manded the army againſt the king of England, 
ed had bore arms ſince he was fifteen years of age: 
4 he had alſo commanded in Catalonia, and paſ- 
ed ſd through all the offices that ean be ſerved 
* under a government. He had the direction of 
the finances at the beginning of the regency. 


* Thus he was a general, and a miniſter of ſtate ; 
1 and in all theſe employments he had conſtantly 
hind cultivared polite learning; an example formerly 
by common among the Greeks and Romans, but 
en very little followed at preſent in Europe. This 


general, by a particular operation, gained a ſu- 


7 periority in the field. He kept along - ſide the 
ons ling of England's army, who had the Maine be- 
ame mween him and the French; and he cut off their 
1 of Proviſions, by making himſelf maſter of all the 
ty. baſſages both above and below their camp. 
y ol The king of England's head quarters were at 
ibng 1 a town belonging to the elector 
of Mentz. bad taken this ſtep contrary to- 


the opinion of his general, the earl of Stair, 


_ which he had reaſon to repent ; 'for his army 
ards W's now blocked up, and almoſt, ſtarved by 
* marſhal Noailles; and the ſoldiers were reduced 


to half. allowance. The king found himſelf, at 
length, under a neceſſity of ĩetreating, in ordet 
o ſeek proviſions at Hanau, in the road to 
— | Q Francfort ; 
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Franefort; but, in his retreat, he was expoſed 
to the batteries of the enemy's cannon, which 
were erected along the banks of the Maine, 
Thus he was obliged to-make a precipitate march 
with an army weakened by want 2, and whoſe 
rear might be cut off by the French : for mar. 
ſhal Noailles bad the precaution to throw bridges 
over the river between Dettingen and Aſchafſen. 
burg, on the road to Hanau; and to the mi. 
ſtakes already committed, the Engliſh added this 
of letting them ere thoſe bridges. The 26 
of June, in the middle of the night, the king 
of England gave orders for his army. to decamp 
without beat of drum, when he ventured upon 
this precipitate and dangerous, but neceſlar 
march. ä e eee e 

Count Noailles, who incamped along the U 
Maine, was the firſt that perceived it, and in- ll c; 
mediately ſent word to his father. The mar u 
fhal roſe, and ſaw the Engliſh on their march, d 
in this dangerous road betwixt a mountain and a0 
a river, Upon which he inſtantly orders thirty N di 
' fquadrons, compoſed of the king's . houſehold, Bl th 
of the dragoons, and huſſars, to - advance-t« Will if 
wards the village of Dettingen, before which Win! 
the Engliſh were to paſs; and he eauſed- for N bu 
brigades of infantry, with that of the Frend Wu, 
guards, to march over two bridges. The the 
troops had particular directions to remain Pot 
ed in the village of Dettingen, on this _ 

. 4 ig 
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They were in ſo great a diſtreſs for want of forage, thiti 
was propoſed to hamſtring the horſes ; and they would but 
done is, had they continued two days longer in this fituation. 
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2 hollow way, where they were not perceived 
by the Engliſh, while the marſhal ſaw every ſtep 
the enemy took. M. de Valiere, lieutenant-ge- 
neral, a perſon; who had carried the ſervice of 
the artillery. as far as it could go, beld the ene- 
my thus in a defile between two batteries, which 
kept playing upon them from the oppoſite bank. 
They were to paſs through: a hollow. way between 
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C Dettingen- and a little rivulet; the French were 


not to fall upon them but with undoubted ad- 
vantage in the ſituation of the ground; ſo that 
2 ſnare was laid for them, and the king of Eng- 
land himſelf was in danger of being taken. In 
ſhort, this was one of thoſe critical moments 
which might have put an end to the war. 

The marſhal: recommended to his nephew, 
the duke of Grammont, lieutenant- general, and 
colonel of the guards, to wait in this poſition 
till the enemy fell into his hands. In the mean 
time he went to reconnoitre a ford, in order to 
advance ſome more cavalry, and the better to 
diſcover the / ſituation of the enemy. Moſt of 
the officers ſaid, that. it would have been better 
if he had continued at the head of his army, to 
inforce- his orders, and make himſelf obeyed ; 
but had the day proved fortunate, this miſtake 
would not have been laid to his charge. Be 
that as it may, he "ſent five brigades to take 
poſſeſſion of the poſt of Aſchaffenburg ; ſo that 
the Engliſh were hemmed in on every fide, 

All theſe meaſures were diſconcerted by one 
lingle moment of impatience. , The duke of 
Grammont thought that the enemy's firſt co- 
uma had paſſed, and that he had only to fall 
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upon a'rear-guard, incapable of making any re. 


ſiſtance: with this view, he made his troops 


paſs the hollow way. The duke de Chevreyſe 
repreſented to him the danger of this unſeaſon. 
able courage; and the count de Noailles ear. 
neſtly deſired him to wait for his father's return. 
The duke of Grammont, whoſe motions were 
now perceived by the Engliſh, thought he ought 
not to turn back : he therefore quitted the advan- 
tageous ſituation, where he ſhould have remained, 


and advanced, with the regiment of guards, and 


Noailles's regiment of foot, into a ſmall plain 
called the cock pit. The Engliſh, who were fi. 
ing off in order of battle, ſoon formed. Their 
whole army conſiſted of fifty thouſand men ; to 
oppoſe whom there were only thirty ſquadrons, 
and five brigades of infantry. By this ſtep the 
French, who had laid a ſnare for the enemy, 
fell into it themſelves ; they attacked the En- 
gliſh in great diſorder, and with unequal forces, 
The batteries which M. de Valiere had erected 
along the Maine, raked the enemy in flank, and 
eſpecially the Hanoverians ; but theſe had their 
batteries alſo, which fired againſt the front of 
the French troops. The advantage of cannon, 
ſo conſiderable a thing in an engagement, did not 
laſt long: for the artillery on the banks of the 
Maine was ſoon prevented from firing, becauſe 
in the confuſion, it ' muſt have annoyed the 
French themſelves. The marſhal returned 2 
the very moment this miſtake had been com- 
mitted ; but it was too late to remedy it; and 
all he had now to depend upon was the ardour 
and bravery of the troops, * * 
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At the very firſt onſet, the king's houſehold 
troops, and the carabineers broke through two 
whole lines of the enemy's cavalry ; but thoſe 
lines immediately cloſed, and ſurrounded the 
French. The officers of the regiment of guards 
marched on boldly .at the head of a very incon- 
ſiderable body of infantry; one and twenty of 
thoſe officers were killed upon the ſpot, as many 
dangerouſly wounded, and the regiment of 
guards was intirely routed. 

The duke of Chartres, the prince of Cler- 
mont, the count d'Eu, the duke de Penthievre, 
notwithſtanding his great youth, exerted all their 
endeavours to put a ſtop to the diſorder. Count 


Noailles had two horſes killed under him; and 


his brother, the duke d'Ayen, was thrown to the 
ground. 

The marquis of Puiſegur, ſon of the marſhal 
of that name, ſpoke to the ſoldiers of his regi- 
ment, ran after them, rallied all he could, and, 
with his own hand, killed ſome who would not 
fight any longer, but cried out, © Save himſelf 
* who can.” The princes and dukes of Biron, 
Luxemburg, Boufflers, Chevreuſe, Piquigny, 
put themſelves at the head of the brigades they 
met with, and plunged into the enemy's lines, 

On the other hand, the king's houſehold troop, 
and the carabineers werenot diſmayed : here one 
might ſee a company of guards, and two hun- 
dred musketeers ; there a few companies of ca- 
valry advancing with the light horſe ; with o- 


thers following the carabineers, or horſe-grena- 


diers, and riding full gallop upon the Engliſh, 
with more bravery than diſcipline, And 1 — 
| i there 


* 
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there was ſo little order obſerved, that about fif. 
ty musketeers, tranſported by their courage, 
forced their way through a regiment of horſe 
called the Scotch Greys, a corps renowned in 
England, and compoſed of all picked men, ex- 
tremely well mounted. We may imagine what 
could fifty young men do, mounted on middling 
horſes, againſt a body ſo ſuperior in number, 
They were almoſt all*killed, wounded, or takea 
priſoners : the marquis of Fenelon's ſon was ta- 
ken in the very laſt rank of the regiment of 
Greys. Seven and twenty officers of the king's 
houſehold troops periſhed in this engagement, 
and ſixty fx were dangerouſly wounded. The 
count-d'Eu, count d*Harcourt, count de Biron, 
and the duke of Boufflers, were wounded. The 
count de la Motte-Houdancourt, firſt gentleman 
vſher to the queen, had his horſe killed under 
him, was a long time trode under foot by the 
horſes, and carried off almoſt dead. The mar- 
quis de Gontaud had his arm broken; the duke 
de Rochechouart, firſt lord of the chamber, ha- 
ving been twice wounded, and ſtill continuin 
to fight, was killed on the ſpot. . The marquiſ - 
ſes de Sabran and de Fleury, the count d'Eſtrade, 

and the count de Roſtaing, were among the 
number of the ſlain, 8. . 

Amidſt all the ſingularities of this fatal day, 
we ought not to omit the death of a count of 
Boufflers, of the branch of Remiencourt. This 
was only a child of ten years and .a half old, 
whoſe leg was ſhattered by a cannon ball; he 
received the wound, ſaw his leg cut off, and 
died with equal undauntedneſs, So much your, 

- wit 
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with ſo much courage, drew. tears from all the 
ſpectators. | bets. Pagble.” +>. 
The loſs was very near as great among the 
Engliſn officers. The king: of England fought 
on foot and on horſeback ; ſometimes at the head 
of his cavalry, and ſometimes at the head of his 
infantry. The duke of Cumberland was wound- 
ed in the leg; the duke of Aremberg, who com- 
manded the Auſtrians, was wounded by a muſ- 
ket - ball on the upper part of his breaſt ; and the 
Engliſh loſt ſome general officers. The. battle 
laſted three hours; but the terms were very un- 
equal: courage alone was engaged againſt va- 
lour, number, and diſcipline. At length mar- 
ſpal Noailles ordered a retreat; which was ac- 


cordingly made, though not without ſome con- 


fuſion. The king of England dined on the field 
of battle; from whence he afterwards' retired, 
without giving time. to his troops to carry. off 
all his wounded, About ſix hundred of them 
were left behind, whom my lord Stair recom- 
mended to the generoſity of marſhal Noailles. 
The French treated them as their own country- 
men. Theſe two nations behaved to each ether 
with hamanity and reſpeCt : whereas the Hun- 
garians, a leſs civilized people, had ſhewn, du- 
ring the whole courſe of this. war, a ſpirit of 

barbarity and rapine, | Oo 
Letters paſſed between the two generals, which 
are a convincing: proof how fac politeneſs and 
humanity may be carried amidſt the horrors of 
war. My lord Stair wrote from Hanau to the 
marſhal, the zoth of June, theſe very words: 
* I have. ſent back all tbe. French priſoners that 
| * I had 
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% I had any knowledge of, and have given or- 
« ders, that thoſe who are in the hands of the 
. « Hanoverians ſhall be releafed. Give me leave 
4 to return you my thanks for your generous 
«© behaviour, which is intirely agreeable to the 
. « ſentiments I have always profeſſed to enter. 
* tain for the duke of Noailles. I am obliged 
to you, Sir, for the care you have ſo gene- 
4 rouſly taken of our wounded.” 

This greatneſs of mind was not particular to 
the earl of Stair and the duke of Noailles : the 
duke of Cumberland did alſo an act of generoſi- 
ty which deſerves fo be tranſmitted to poſterity; 
a musketeer, named Girardeau, who had been 
- dangerouſly wounded, was brought near the 
duke's tent; they wanted ſurgeons, and thoſe 
they had were extremely buſy. At this very in- 
ſtant they were going to dreſs the duke, who had 
been wounded in the calf of his leg by a musket- 
ball; “ Begin,” ſaid the prince, © with dreſſing 
c that French officer's wound; he is more hurt 
than I; perhaps he may want aſſiſtance, which 
cannot be my caſe.” In other reſpects the 
loſs was pretty equal in both armies. On the 
fide of the allies there were two thouſand two 
hundred and thirty one killed and wounded, 
This was the calculation given by. the Engliſh, 
who ſeldom diminiſh their own loſs, or exag- 
gerate that of their enemy, - 

This battle was very like tha tof Cxaſlaw in Bo. 
hemia, or of Campo Santo in Italy, Both ſides 
ſhewed great bravery ; there was a great deal of 
blood ſpilt, and neither reaped any advantage. 
The French loſt a great deal in fruſtrating * 


* 


* | r 
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of the beſt diſpoſitions that ever was made, by 
their precipitate ardour and want of diſcipline, 
which formerly made them Joſe the battles of 
Poitiers and Creci. The king of England gain» 
ed great honour, but all the advantage he ac- 
quired, was precipitately to quit ghe field of bat · 
tle, in order to ſeek proviſions at Hanau. The 
writer of this hiſtory having met my lord Stair 
ſome weeks after the battle, took the liberty to 
2k him what he thought of the affair of Dettin= 
gen? «I think,” ſaid this general, © that you 
committed one miſtake, and we two: yours 
« was the paſſing the hollow way, and riot ha- 
« ving patience to wait; ours was, firſt expo- 
* ſing ourſelves to deſtruction, and then not 
„making a proper uſe of our victory.“ 

None had greater reaſon to complain than 
marſhal Noailles: he ſaw himſelf robbed of the 
glory of this day, which, perhaps, would have 
put an end to the war, by an inconſiderate ar- 
dour; and yet he complained of no body; he 
accuſed no body. His friendſhip for his ne- 
phew prevailed over the care of his own juſtifi- 
cation ; he contented himſelf with writing a 
viſe, eloquent, and inſtructive letter to the king, 
vherein he repreſented the extreme neceſlity of 
reſtabliſhing the military diſcipline, 

After this engagement, a great many French 
and Engliſh officers went to Francfort, a neutral 
city, where the emperor was then retired, and 
where he ſaw my lord Stair and marſhal Noailles, 
one after the other, without being able to ex- 
preſs any other ſentiments to them, 'than thoſe 
extreme patience under his misfortunes. 

R The 
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The precipitate retreat which marſhal Broglio 
was making at the ſame time from the frontiers 
of Bavaria, was yet more fatal to the emperor 
than the loſs of the battle of Dettingen. This 
general had been long diſſatisfied with marſhal 
Seckendorff, who commanded the Bavarians, 
and be had always declared, even before the 
campaign, that he was not able to keep Baya. 
ria, He ſet out from thence towards the end 
of june, juſt when the emperor, finding himſelf 
no longer in ſafety, at Augsburg, was retired to 
Francfort, where he arrived the evening of the 
27th, the very day the battle was fought. 

. Marſhal Noailles found the emperor terribly 
vexed at Broglio's retreat, and, to complete his 
misfortunes, deſtitute of means of ſupporting his 
family in this imperial city, where no body 
would advance a ſhilling to the head of the 
empire. The marſhal gave him forty thouſand 
crowns upon a letter of credit, being very cer- 
tain that this act would not be diſapproved of by 
the king his maſter, | | 

Marſhal Broglio, at the time of his retreating, 
left the emperor in poſſeſſion of Straubing, of 
Ingolſtadt on the Danube, and of Egra on the 
Eger, upon the borders of the Upper Palatinate, 
which were all three blocked up. There were 
likewiſe ſome Bavarian troops in Braunav, 
which the Auſtrians, maſters of all the adjacent 
country , had, for a long time, neglected to be- 
ſiege in form; but it ſoon capitulated. Strau- 
bing, which had a gariſon of twelve hundred, 
men quickly Followed this example, Theſe twelve 
hundred men were conducted to the main —_ 
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\ which was abandoning Bavaria, and marching 
glio towards the Neckar. Here they arrived at length, 


ners dot diminiſhed at leaſt by five and twenty thou- 
eror ſand, of whom they had deen deprived by de- 
ſertions, and eſpecially by ſickneſs, more than by 
the enemy's ſword, a 5 

ans, 'The point was now no longer, to put the 


the emperor Charles VII. in poſſeſſion of Vienna or 
29a. Prague : they were obliged to come back, in or- 
wy der to defend the frontiers of France againſt two 
nle 


armies ; one commanded by prince Charles, the 
| to other by the king of England, and both viRtori- 
ous, In three campaigns the French had ſent 
above a hundred and twenty thouſand men into 
Bavaria and Bohemia to the emperor's àſſiſtance. 
Of all theſe troops marſhal Broglio brought back 
* about thirty thouſand. The emperor, in the 
Jody utmoſt Aeſpair, inſiſted on the king's ſending 
Broglio into baniſhment ; and the king thought 
ſand this fatisfation due to that prince's complaints, 
and this weak and uſeleſs conſolation -to his miſ- 
f by fortunes. | 
So many repeated attempts haying all proved 


ting, ineffectual in this grand enterpriſe, one would 

3, of think there muſt have been ſome radical defect 

| the which rendered them all abortive. Perhaps this 

Rate, radical defeft proceeded from this, that as the Ba- * 
1 varian emperor had no ſtrong towns, nor good 


. troops in his dominions, and as he had only a 
be foreign and ſtrained authority over the French 
© troops, and, by his bad ſtate of health, was 
red rendered incapable of puſhing on the war vigo- 
rouſly againſt an enemy who was every day 
growing more powerful; all this was of very 


dich R 2 great 
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great * to his affairs. To begin ſuch en. 
terpriſes, a perſon ſhould be able to act by him - 
ſelt; for never did any prince make a conqueſt 


of importance, merely by another's aſliſtance, 
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Freſh misfortunes of the emperor Charles VII. 
New treaty againſt his enemies. Lewis XV, 
ſupports, at the ſame time, the emperor, Don 
Philip Infant of Spain, and prince Charles, 

who attempts to aſtend the throne of his ance- 
ſtors in England. Battle of Toulon. 


HE emperor continued in Francfort, in 

| appearance, without either allies or foes, 
or even without ſubjects. For the queen had 
exacted an oath of allegiance from all the inhabi- 
tants of Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, The 
Bavarian emperor proteſted in Francfort againſt 
this oath required of his ſubjects $. A printer 
of the town of Stadamhof was hanged in the 
public market-place, for printing this proteſt 
made by his ſovereign. But their outrages did 
nor ſtop. here; the council of Auſtria, ſome 
time after, cauſed memorials to be preſented, 
even in the town of Francfort, to the imperial 
diet, in which the election of Charles VII. was 
treated as null, and abſolutely void. The new 
eletor of Mentz, high chancellor of the empire, 
and who had been raiſed to this dignity in ſpight 
of the emperor, regiſtered theſe pieces in the 

/ pro 
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en · protocol of the empire. Charles VII. could on. 
im · ly complain, which he did by his reſcripts ; but, 
veſt to complere his miſery, the king of England, 
þ in quality of elector of Hanover, wrote to him, 
that the queen of Hungary and the elector of 
Mentz were in the right, In fine, they talked 
of obliging him to reſign the imperial crown to 
the duke of Tuſcany. ; 
VII. In the mean time, the emperor having decla» 
LV, red himſelf neuter, while they were ſtripping 
Don him of his dominions, the king of France, who 
les, had taken up arms upon his account, had much 
ce · more reaſon to declare, that he would not any 


longer concern himſelf in the affairs of the em · 
; pire. This is what he ſolemnly did by his mi- 
, in niſters at Ratisbon, ſo early as the 26th of July. 


des, At any other time ſuch a diſpoſition might have 
had produced a general peace ; but England and Au- 
abi- ſtria wanted to improve their advantage. Theſe 


The powers pretended to oblige, the emperor to de» 
inſt ſire, that the grand duke, his enemy, ſhould be 


nter king of the Romans; and they flattered them» 
the {c]ves with the hopes of penetrating into Alace 
teſt and Lorrain, In this manner was an offenſive 


did var, which firſt began at the gates og Vienna, 
ome turned into a defenſive one on the banks of the 
ted, Rhine, 

rial Prince Charles of Lorrain had made a lodge- 
was ment, the 4th of Auguſt, in an iſle of this river, 
new near Old Briſac, On the other ſide, different 
ire, parties of Huſſars had penetrated beyond the 
ight dare, and attacked the frontiers of Lorrain. 
the This ſame Mentzel, who was the firſt that took 
ocol Munich, had the inſolence to ſpreadfiunder the 
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name of declaration or manifeſto, a writing, ad. 
dreſſed, the 20th of Auguſt, to the provinces of 
Alſace, Burgundy, Franche-Compte*, and the 
three biſhopricks ; wherein he invited the people, 
in the name of the queen of Hungary, to return, 
if I may uſe his terms, to their allegiance to the 
houſe of Auſtria, He likewiſe threatned ſuch of 
the inhabitants as ſhould take up arms againſt 
that houſe, to hang them without mercy, after 
firſt obliging them to cut off their noſes and ears 
with their own bands. Such brutal ferocity ex- 
cited nothing but contempt ; the frontiers were 
well guarded ; and a detachment of prince 
Charles's army having paſſed the Rhine, werg 
cut in pieces, the 4th of Augult, by count Be. 
renger. . | 
The army under marſhal Noailles encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Spire, at the end of 
July. Count Maurice of Saxony. was wv Upper 
' Alſace, with the remains of Broglio's army, and 
ſome troops drawn from the frontier towns, 
The duke of Harcourt commanded on the Mo- 
ſelle, and the marquis of Montal guarded Lor- 
rain. To defend theſe frontiers was not enough; 
an open war was foreſeen with the king of Eng- 
land, and likewiſe with the king of Sardinia, 
who had not indeed as yet concluded a defini 
tive treaty with the court of Vienna, yet was 
as cloſely. united with that court, as if ſuch: 
treaty had been ſigned,  * | 
France, then deſerted by Pruſſia, Lewis XV. 


was juſt in the ſame caſe as his great grandfathe, 

nited with Spain againſt the forces of a neu 

ouſe of Ayſtria, of England, Holland, and S# 
f d 
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d- voy. To oppoſe ſuch a confederacy, he order- 
of ed ſeveral men of war to be built and fitted out 
he at Breſt ; he increaſed his land-forces, and ſent 
le, about twelve thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of 
rn, Don Philip; a very inconſiderable fuccour in 


the compariſon to the troops which he had laviſhed 
of away upon the Bavarian emperor ; but of more 
at real ſervice, becauſe it was to aſſiſt a young 
fter prince who expected his eſtabliſhment from the 
my forces of Spain. The king, not content with 


ant ding his allies, and protecting his frontiers, 
"ſe wanted to put himſelf at the head of his army 
mo in Alſace, and had prepared his field equipages 
for that purpoſe. He acquainted marſhal No- 
allles with his deſign, who anſwered him in theſe 
very words : * Your affairs are neither in ſo pro- 
« ſperous nor ſo declining a way, as to juſtify 
your majeſty's taking this ſtep.” He alledged 
ſeveral other arguments. which ſatisfied the king, 
who was determined, however, to make the next 
campaign. io 

Of the various conqueſts which France. had 
made in favour of the emperor, there remained 
now only Egra in Bohemia, and Ingolſtadt on 
the Danube in Bavaria. | 2 | 

The extremities to which the French were re- 
duced in Egra, were become more ſevere than 
tho which they had ſuffered at Prague. They 
bad hardly taſted any bread for above eight 
months ; and the ſoldiers that ventured out to 
gather a little pulſe in the country, were ſure to 
be killed by the Pandours. They had neither 
proviſions nor money, nor hopes of ſuccour. 
The marquis of Herouville, who- gommanded 

in 


* 
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in the town, with fix battalions, 1 cauſed ſome 
obſidional money to be coined, the uſe of which 
began firſt at the ſiege of Pavia under Francis . 
That which they coined at Egra was half. ſous 
of pewter. This metal, however, might ſupply 
the want of ſilver, but could not remedy, that of 
proviſions. It is true, the marquis of Deſalleur 
ſent from Saxony a convoy of proviſions to 
Egra, but they fell into the hands of the beſieg- 
ers; ſo that the French were, at length, obliged 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war . The 
officers and ſoldiers were diſperſed in different 
parts of Bohemia and Auſtria, where they found 
a great many of their countrymen. There were 
above nine thouſand in all, who had been taken 
in the courſe of three years. They were very 
eruelly uſed, the ſpirit of revenge combining 
with the rigour of war, and the antient antipa- 
thy of the two nations. | wits 
* Thoſe: who defended Ingolſtadt met with a 
better fate. M. de Grandville, who command- 
ed the gariſon of that fortreſs, conſiſting of a- 
bout three thouſand men, not only obtained a 
free retreat, but likewiſe inſiſted, that general 
Bernclau, who beſieged the town, ſhould give the 
French, who were | ſcattered in the parts of ha- 
varia under his command, free liberty to return 
to their own country . This is the firſt inſtance 
of a gariſon capitulating for the liberty of gther 
„ ˙ mn 6 b het 
In the mean time, neither prince Charles, not 
the king of England, made any progreſs agaialt 
the French upon the Rhine; and the 1 
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of this campaign juſtiſied what marſhall' No- 
ailles had wrote to the king, that his affairs were 
neither in an advantageous, nor in a deſperate 
condition. M £90581] 3606-9 * . : 
The contending powers were all — 
betwixt hope and fear. Every one of them ha 
loſſes and misfortunes to repair. Naples and 
Sicily were afflifted with the ſcourge of  peſti- 
lence, and preparing for that of war. They 
had, moreover, ſome reaſon to be afraid of eon · 
ſpiracies in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, The 
king of Naples having increaſed his army to the 
number of about twenty fix thouſand men, em- 
ployed twelve thouſand of them in guarding the 
frontiers of Calabria againſt the contagion, by 
brming a chain of a vaſt extent; the remainder 
of his army, on the frontiers of Abruzzo, wait- 
ed for a favourable conjuncture to act in concert 
with the Spaniſh army of the king his father, at 
that time commanded by the duke of Modena 
and count Gages. The city of Naples was put 
into a poſture of defence, and no longer had any 
deeaſion to be afraid of the inſulting orders of 
an Engliſh commodore. Don Philip was in 
davoy, waiting for an opportunity either of 
ming to an agreement with the king of Sar- 
dinia, or of being able to overcome him with 
the aſſiſtance of France. The king of Sardinia, 
having balanced the danger and advantage on 
boch ſides, thought it his intereſt, at length, to 
enter into a eloſer connection wich Auſtria and 
England againſt the houſe of Bourbon. It was 
tow above a year ſince he had joined his forces. 
the queen — 1 ſor he was not, as 
F yet, 
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yet, her ally. But, at length, he entered iuto 
an expreſs and effectual alliance at Worm, the 
13th of September 1743, an alliance in a great 
meaſure owing to the bad ſucceſs of the French 
arms in Germany. ; 17  * & mY 12 4] 

This prince had gained the Tortoneſe, the 
Valais, a part of the Novareſe, and the territo« 
rial foperiority of the fiefs. of Langhes, by ght 
ing: againſt Mary Tercfa's father. And now he 
acquired. the Vigevanaſco, the remainder of the 
Norvareſe, with the duchy of Parma and Placen- 
tia, by declaring in favour of the daughter. The 
Engliſh, who. had already given hin ſome ſub- 
ſidies, by the preſent treaty engaged to granthim 
L. 200,900, Sterling a year. He was then at the 
head of an army of thirty thoufand men; and 
the Engliſh fleet, under the command of adm - 
ral Matthews, was cruifing on the eoaſt, in order 
te favour his deſigns. But he loſt the fruit of 
his preſent advantage; and the event afterwards 
proved, that this antient maxim, A moiery is 
worth more than the 3 oſtentimes true. 

By this treaty the queen of Hungary reſigned 
the marquiſate of 'Finat to. him, * it was 
neither his nor her property. ' It belonged to the 
Genoeſe, who: had bought it for two: hundred 
thouſand cromus, ef the late enaperor'Chatles 
VI. Neicher was there any proper caro taken 
ta reimburſe. them thig money: ; for though tie 
king af Sardinia. offered them thoſe two hundted 
thouſand: crovins, yen he-demanded, at the fame 
time,: that they ſhould rebwit#: the! caſtle! they 
had: demoliſhed; which would have roſt them 
more ihan the money he offered. — 
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of other people's property, gained France 
_ 0 3 was 7. — in the French 
intereſt in_ ſecret ; but now it entered into a 
cloſer connexion with that nation, Its harbour 
might be very great ſervice, / and the Engliſh 
geet could not always ly before it. In ſhort, the 
king of Sardinia abſolutely obliged the Genoeſe 
to become his declared enemies, and paved the 
way tor a very dangerous diverſion againſt him- 
ſelf ; for, at this very time, Don Philip, having 
once more taken poſſeſſion of Savoy, on the 
18th of September 1742, was preparing to pals 
the Alps; and the Spaniſh and Neapolitan ar- 
mies might join in the territory of Bologna, or 
even in Lombardy, . 
The fortune * Bn to decide, 


whether the two brothers, Don Carlos king of 
Sicily, and-the Infant Don Philip, ſhould pene- 
trate to the middle of Italy ; or whether the 
king of Sardinia, on the one fide, ſhould guard the 
paſſage of the Alps, and, on the other, the queen 
of Hungary ſhould be able to take poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Naples, notwithſtanding the 
pally {till obſerved by her and by Don 
Carlos. OED N 
In the mean time, England and Auſtria de- 
pended on attacking the French in Alſace and 
Flanders early in the ſpring, and preparations 
were making on all ſides for renewing the fierce- 
eſt hoſtilities, Let there was no declared rup- 
ture at this time, except between England and 
Spain, in regard to the American commerce; 
a rupture which ſeemed to have no relation, 
S 2 EY though - 


- 
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though it had indeed a very eſſential one, to the 
intereſts which divided Europe. 

The emperor, Charles VII. ſtripped of all his 
territaries, ſeemed to have no reſource at oh 
left, while Lewis XV. was ſtill making pr 
tions to aſſiſt him: and the king of Pruſſia, not 
withſtanding the treaty of Breſlaw, and a 'defen. 
five alliance betwixt him and the king of Eng- 
land “, was ſo much the more in the emperor's 
intereſt, as he could no longer doubt of the'de- 
ſign which the court of Vienna had Fortes, of 
recovering Sileſia the firſt opportunity, The 
courts of France and Pruſſia began then to unite 
once more for the common cauſe, and for the 
intereſts of the emperor, who ſeemed to have 
been quite abandoned by fortune, and by all the 
world. 

In the beginning of 1744, the king of France 
took the reſolution of declaring war againſt the 
king of England and the queen of Hungary. He 
had no longer any meaſures to keep, either with 
the Engliſb, who continually inſulted his ſhips, 
or with Auſtria, who threatned to remove the ſeat 
of war into France, and who, notwithſtanding a 
cartel ſettled in 1741, refuſed to return any of 
the French priſoners. The firſt fruit of this re- 
volution was a ſecret and hardy enterprize, the 
| ſucceſs of which might ſuddenly produce a great 
revolution in one part of Europe, 

The family of Stuart, which, for the ſpace of fifty 
four years, had lived in a melancholy exile, far 
from the kingdoms of which it had been tripped, 
had ſtill a great wany ſecret adherents in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and even ſome few in England. 
Prince 
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prince Charles Edward, grandſon of James II. 
king of England, and ſon of the "unfortunate 
prince ſo well known in Europe by the name of 
the Pretender, was now in the flower of his 
youth, and had ſhewn marks of the moſt re- 
ſolute courage, heightened by the reſentment of 
his condition. Several times had he been heard 
to ſay, that his head muſt either fall off or be 
crowned, France, which had been a long time 
the aſylum of his family, found herſelf now o- 
bliged to ſupport his cauſe : and Lewis XV. 
might, probably, in his firſt campaign, reſtore 
the emperor to his dominions, and the heir of 
the houſe of Stuart to the throne of Great 
Britain, The young prince Edward ſet out from 
Rome the gth of January 1744; and even in 
conducting his expedition acted with all the ſe- 
crecy and diligence of a perſon born for great 
enterpriſes. © He concealed his journey from a 
brother whom he tenderly loved, and who would 
not have conſented to let him go by himſelf. 
The 13th he arrived at Genoa, in the diſguiſe 
of a Spaniſh courier; where, attended by a fin- 
gle domeſtic, he embarked the next day for An- 
tides, and ſoon arrived at Paris. f 
The ſame ſecrecy was obſerved in France, in 
crying on the neceſſary preparatives for con- 
deying the prince to the coaſt of Great Britain. 
The king had made an effort which England 
little expected, conſidering the condition in 
vhich the French navy had been for many years. 
te had equipped, with incredible diligence, at 
Rochefort and Breſt, ſix and twenty men of war; 
ind a report was ordeied to be ſpread, that this 
| ſquadron 
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ſquadron was intended to join the Spaniſh fleet 
which had lain at Toulon theſe two years, where 
it was blocked up by the Engliſh fleet under the 
command of admiral Matthews, _ 
In the mean time, twenty ſhips of war, under 
the command of M. de Roquefeuille, with arms, 
ammunition, and four thouſand land- men on 
board, ſet ſail from Breſt, and arrived between 
the iſles of Uſhant and the Sorlingues, where 
they were joined by five more ſail from the port 
of Rochefort, under the command of M. du Ba. 
rail. | 

From thence the fleet entered the Britiſh chan · 
nel, and divided into three ſquadrons. The 
ſtrongeſt, which conſiſted of fourteen ſhips, {ail 
ed with a fair wind towards the Kentiſh coalt; 
the ſecond took its ſtation between Calais and 
Boulogne; and the third advanced towards Dun- 
kirk. Count Saxe was to have commanded 
that expedition. The firſt of March $ he went 
on board at Dunkirk, with nine battalions; the 
count de Chaila embarked the next day with 
ſix. lache Hg 

Prince Edward was on board the ſame (hip 
with count Saxe, when, for the firſt time, he 
beheld the coaſt of England. But a ſadden ſtorm 
aroſe, which threw the tranſport-hips on the 
French ſhore, where a great many ſoldiers were 
drowned attempting to get to land. The young 
prince was ſtill impatient to try the paſlage wit 
a ſingle veſſel ; he flattered himſelf that his cov 
rage and reſolution. would raiſe him ſubjedts 3 
ſoon as he ſet foot on the Britiſh ſhore ; mu 
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lect BN ther the ſea, nor the diſpoſitions which they had 
en Wl time to make on the coaſt of England, would 
the ſuffer him to put this hazardous deſign into ex- 
ecution. | | 
der They had received intelligence at London: ſo 
ms, Wil early as the 1 5th of February of this expedition. 
on Wl The Dutch, in alliance with king George, had 
reen BY already ſent him twe thouſand men, and were 
bere WW to furniſh him with fix thouſand, according to 
port WW the treaty of 1716. The Engliſh bad a formi- 
| Ba» WY Gable fleet in the Downs, which form. one con- 
tinued harbour on the coaſt of Kent, where the 
han- WY ſhips are ſheltered from tempeſts; and, beſides, 
The de militia were armed. Thus miſcarried an 
lai WY enterpriſe, conducted with more art than any 
oalt; Wil plot had ever yet been in England; for king 
and George knew indeed there had been a conſpiracy, 
Dun- WW but could never diſcover the authors of it. From 
nded BY the perſons who: were taken up in London, the 
went a gorernment gat no inſight inta the matter; fo 
; the Wi that they continued, as before, in perplexity and 
with WW miſtruſt. | | l 
TY Circumſtances were extremely favourable for 
e (hip BN ach an enterpriſe. The: Engliſh troops were 
e, be broad, quartered: in different parts of the Au- 
ſtorm Bi frian Netherlands. There was likewiſe another 
n the advantage attending this enterpriſe ; it employ» 
| wer ed the Engliſh: fleet, part af which might have 
oung Bl deen ſent to reinfarce . admiral Matthews: and 
: with Bi the ſcheme was, to fight this. admiral. with the 
col wen of war which France had left in the Medi- 
ects a terranean, joined to thoſe of Spain, which were 
o come out of the harbour Toulon, at the 
Ge e. * [9 33445 00 7.3 a very 
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bour by admiral Matthews's fleet, which lorded 


It is: proper here to. obſerve, . that the degree 


very time that prince Edward was to land in 


There was, at that time, in Toulon, a fleet 
of ſixteen Spaniſh men of war, which was, at 
firſt, deſigned to eſcort Don Philip to Italy; but 
theſe two years had been blocked up in that har 


it in the Mediterranean, and inſulted the whole 
coaſt of Italy and Provence, The Spaniſh gun- 
ners were not very expert in their art; for which 
reaſon they were exerciſed four months conti 
nually in firing at a point-blank mark, and pri 
zes were propoſed, to excite their induſtry and 
emulation. | i 
As ſoon as they were become expert in their 
art, the Spaniſh ſquadron, commanded by Don 
Joſeph Navarro, unmoored, and got out of 
Toulon road. This ſquadron conſiſted only of 
twelve ſail, the Spaniards not having a ſufficient 
number of ſeamen and gunners to man the (ix: 
teen. They were immediately joined by fourteen 
French ſhips, four frigates, and three fire ſhips 
unger the command of M. de Court, who, at 
the age of fourſcore, had all the vigour of. body 
and mind that ſuch a command required. Forty 
years were elapſed ſince he had been at the ſea· 
fight off Malaga, where he ſerved as captain 
on board the admiral's ſhip ; and, from that 
time, there had been no naval engagement in 
any part of the world except that off Meſſina in 
1718. Admiral Matthews got under fail to meet 
the combined ſquadrons: of France and Spain. 


admiral in England does not anſiver to the dig 
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nity of admiral in France ; and that there are 
three Engliſh admirals, each of whom com- 
mands a ſeparate diviſion of men of war, un- 
der the command of the lord high admiral, or 
of the board of admiralty. f 

Matthews's fleet conſiſted of forty Give. ſail, 
fre frigates, and four fire ſhips : with the ad- 
vantage of number, he had alſo that of the 
wind, a circumſtance en which the ſucceſs of 
{za-engagements oftentimes depends, as on land 
it depends on an advantageous ſituation. The 
Engliſh are the firſt who drew up their naval 
forces in the order of battle obſerved at preſent ; 
andit is of them that other nations have learn- 
ed to divide their fleets into the van, the rear, 
and the centre. It muſt not be imagined, how- 
ever, that theſe diviſions are in three lines ; they 
are only in one. The van is to the right, the rear 
to the left, and the centre in the middle; fo 
that the ſhips never preſent mere than one ſide. 

In this order, therefore, did they fight in the 
battle off Toulon. The change of wind put the 
Spaniards in the rear. Admiral Matthewggftill 
railing himſelf of the advantage of the wind, 
fell upon them with bis diviſion. In an engage- 
ment the ſhips ſhould never be above ſixty fa- 
thoms from each other; where there is only 
this diſtance, they are as cloſe as they ought to be, 
and there is never any reaſon to fear that a ſingle 
ſbip ſhall be attacked by many; but it is very dif- 
ficult for a whole fleet to govern itſelf in ſuch a 
manner as always to preſerve this diſtance. The 
Spaniſh ſhips were ſeparated too wide from each 


aher. At the very beginning of the engage- 


ment 
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ment two of their men of war were diſabled by 
the enemy's cannon ; and admiral Matthews 
had an opportunity of bearing down upon the 
Spaniſh- admiral with ſeveral of his ſhips. The 
veſſel, on board of which Don Navarro had 
hoiſted his flag, was called the Real ; it mounted 
one hundred and ten pieces of cannon, and had 
about a thouſand men. It was ſo ſtrong built, 
that the planks, with the ribs, were about three 
feet thick, ſo that, in- thoſe parts, it was impe- 
netrable to a cannon-ball. It is proper allo to 
know, that the Engliſh fire more at the rigging 
than at the hulls of the enemy's ſhips, chuſing 
rather to diſable and take, than to ſink them to 
the bottom. The Spaniſh admiral was attacked 
at the ſame time by the Engliſh admiral, and by 
four other ſbips of the line, which, all together, 
made a prodigious fire. Matthews depended on 
making an eaſy capture of her,- truſting to his 
practice in naval affairs, and the inexpericnce of 
the Spaniards; and, what doubled his hopes 
was, Navarro's being a land officer. Each Spa- 
nith .ſhip was thus attacked by more than one 
Engliſh, and, of courſe, was expected to be 
overpowered. Every body on deck in the Roy- 
al Philip was either killed or wounded. The 
captain of the flag-ſhip received a mortal wound. 
Don Navarro was wounded in two places, and 
obliged to go under deck. ; 
A French officer, in the ſervice of Spain, na. 
med the chevalier de Lage, ſecond captain of 
the admiral's flag-ſhip, maintained the engage* 
ment againſt five Engliſh fail, Admiral Mat- 


thews was ſurpriſed at the quickneſs with * 
| the 
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by be lower tire of the Spaniſh admiral fired from 
w$ every fide, and annoyed every ſhip within her 
the each: at length he ſends a fire-ſhip againſt her. 
be Theſe are veſſels loaded with gun- powder, gra- 
dad WI n:does, and other combuſtible matter, which 
ted agen themſelves to the enemy's ſhips with grap- 
pling irons. At the inftant they have grappled 
mother veſſel, they give fire to the train, The 
crew, in a hurry, take to their boat, and the 
captain enters it the laſt. In the mean time, the 
velſc] being ſet on flames, is deſtroyed in an in- 


zung ant by the exploſion of the powder, and blows 
ling up into the a r, together with the veſſel to which 
n to is falicned. b 

cked This engine. of. deſtruction was within fifteen 
| by. ſpices of the Royal Philip, when ſome of the 
her, Wſllcers propoſed firiking : M. de Lage anſwer- 
os d,“ You have then torgot that I am here.” 
) his 


pon which he brings three or four guns to bear, 
nd aims them ſo fare, that every one takes 
lace, and the fire thip is juſt ready to ſink. 


Spa- be captain, perceiving that he muſt inevitably * 
one erich, reſolves, at leaſt, to die revenged. He 
o be ers his men to give fire to the train, hoping 
Roy- lie be able to grapple the Real, and to blow 
The r together in the air; but he had not time. 
und s veſſel takes fire, and flies into a thouſand 


laters, Within ſeven or eight feet of the Spa- 
ih admiral; whoſe deck is all covered with 


„ na. en. M. de Lage ſud, that he ſaw the body 
in of een Engliſh captain, and ſome ſailors, reduced 
gage an inſtant to a coal, not above two feet long, 


ad as light as cork; and yet with this violent 
Won the Real was not at all hurt. | 
the T 3 Monſieur 
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Monſieur de Court, who had hoiſted' his flag 
on board ms pe OS centre of battle, 
was en ngle againſt thrge ſhips within 
biſtol-ſhoy. He did a great deal of miſchief to 
the enemy; and, getting clear of them, at length 
he came up to the aſſiſtance of the Royal Philip, 
and of the Spaniſh ſquadron. The Engliſh, all 
this time, had been able to take only one ſingle 
Spaniſh ſhip, named the Podor, which was in- 
tirely diſmaſted. They had already ſent ſome 
of their hands to navigate this veſſel; and four 
hundred Spaniards on board had been obliget 
to ſurrender, Admiral Matthews's diviſion ws 
then retiring ; and the Engliſh in the Podor, bu- 
ſy in taking care of their prize, were made pri. 
ſoners themſelves. The fuperiority of number 
was of no ſervice to the Engliſh ; for the reit, 
commanded by vice-admiral Leſtock, was four 
miles diſtant : whether the vice-admiral, through 
pique againſt Matthews, wanted to deprive hin 
of the glory of this day; or whether admin 
Matthews, on the other hand, did not chuſe that 
Leſtock ſhould ſhare the glory with him, 4 
length, a weſt wind rifing towards night, the 
different fleets were obliged to obey its call, anc 
each to go and repair the damage they had {u 
ſtained. The Engliſh retired to Portmahox 
the French to Carthagena, and the Spaniard 
to Barcelona, 
This action off Toulon proved a drawn bat 
tle, as almoſt all naval engagements common 
are (excepting that of the Hogue), where il 
whole fruit of vaſt preparations, and obſtina 
fighting, is to kill a great number of 9 
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both ſides, and to ſhoot the maſts of the ſhips by 
the board. Each fide complained ; the Spani- 
ads thought they were not properly ſupported. 
by the French, and the latter charged the for- 
mer with being ungrateful. Theſe two nations, 
though allies at preſent, had not been always 
ſo: the antient antipathy uſed ſometimes to riſe 
in the breaſts of the Spaniards, notwithſtanding 
the friendſhip between the two kings, On. the 
other hand, Matthews accuſed his vice-admiral 
to the government, and ſent him back to Lon- 
don to be tried. The latter accuſed Matthews 
in his turn; and. preparations were made in 
London to bring them both to-their trial. The 
French commander did juſtice publiely to the 
Engliſh admiral, who alſo juſtified M. de Court. 
If it was cruel to be accuſed by the very friends 
for whom they fought, it was, on the other 
hand, glorious to be acquitted by the enemy. 
And yet, to ſatisfy the Spaniards, the French 
commander was baniſhed for ſome months to 
his country-houſe, within two leagues of Paris. 
The Engliſh admiral was brought in guilty upon 
his trial, which laſted a long time; he was de- 
clared incapable of ſerving any more, by a eoun- 
cil of war, which, in England, they call a court- 
martial, The cuſtom of judging ſeverely, and 
of ſtigmatizing unſucceſsful generals, had been 
lately communicated from Turky to the ſtates of 
Chriſtendom. The emperor Charles VI. ſet 
two examples of this ſeverity, in his laſt war a- 
gainſt the Turks, a war which was looked upon, 
in all parts of Europe, to have been worſe con- 
dutted in the cabinet than in the field, The 

| Swedes, 
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Swedes; ſince that time, condemned two of 
their generals to death, whoſe fate all Europe 
lamented; by this ſeverity their government ac- 
quired neither more reſpect abroad, nor more 
happineſs at home. The importance of this 
ſubject merits our dwelling a little upon it. 
The French government, directed by prin- 
ciples: of lenity, is ſatisfied with inflicting only 
a flight. diſgrace on occaſions, when other {lates 
would put their general officers in irons, or bring 
them to the ſcaffold, To me it ſeems, that ju- 
ſtice, and even good policy, require that the ho- 
nour and life of a general ſnould not depend on 
bad ſucceſs. It is very certain, that a. general 
does whatever lyes in his power, unleſs he be a 
traitor or a rebel; and that there is very little 
zuſtice in inflicting a cruel puniſhment upon a 
man who has done all that bis abilities would 
permit: perhaps it is not even. good policy to 
introduce the practice of proſecuting an unſuc- 
ceſsful general; for, by that means, thoſe who 
begin a campaign very unfortunately in the ſer- 
vice of their prince, might be tempted to go 
and finiſh it in the ſervice of the enemy. 
France and Spain, however, had the real a- 


vantage of this battle : the ſea was open at leaſt 


for ſome time; and the proviſions which Don 
Philip wanted, were eaſily ſent him from the 
coaſt of Provence, 
Spaniſh fleets. could oppoſe admiral Matthews 
when he came back to this coaſt, after he had 
" refitted his ſhips. France and Spain being con- 
tinually obliged to keep large ſtanding armies on 
foot, have not that inexhauſtible fund of NO 

| whic 
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ff which is the great reſource of the power of Great 

e Britain, On this occaſion it plainly appeared of 

e what importance it was to the Engliſn to have 

re kept poſſeſſion of the iſle of Minorca, and how = 

is prejudicial it was to the Spaniards to have loſt 
it. Melancholy indeed was it to think, that 

N= theſe ocean-iſlanders ſhould have deprived the - 

ly Spaniſh monarchy of a harbour ſtil] more uſeful 

es than Gibraltar; a harbour which, by its conve- R 

Ie nient ſituation, enabled them to diſturb Spain, 

u- Italy, and the ſouthern coaſt of France. The. 

0 Spaniards had ports in Africa in ſpite of the 


Moors, and yet could not hinder the Engliſh 
from having ports in Spain, i 
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"CHAP. I. 


The prince 75 Conti forces the raſſ age if the 
Alps. Situation of affairs in Italy. 


v the midſt of all theſe ſtruggles, Lewis XV. 
declared war againſt king George {, and, 
n after, againſt the queen of Hungary *; 
who declared it alſo, againſt him in form: but, 
dn both ſides, it was no more than the addition 
it ceremony. Spain and N made war 
ithout declaring it. 
Don Philip, at the head of twenty thouſand 
ppaniards, under the command of the marquis 


U ann. 
{March 15. 1744. 


April 26. 
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de la Mina, and the prince of Conti, with twen. 
ty thouſand French, both inſpired their troops 
with that confiderice and Gelblotion which are 
requiſite for penetrating into a country, where 
a. ſingle battalion may ſtop a whole army; where 
every moment yo are vbliged to fight among 
rocks and torrents, and where every other ob- 
ſtacle is heightened by the difficulty of convoys, 
The prince of Conti, who had ſerved as a lieu- 
tenant-generaj in the unfortunate war of Bavz: 
ria, young as he was, had acquired experience, 
and underſtood the conſequence of thoſe diſap- 
pointments to which an army is expoſed almolt 
every campaign. He had not, as yet, ſeen 1 
campaign in Italy, where war is carried on ina 
quite different way from what is practiſed in 
champaign countries: but he had prepared him- 
ſelf for this expedition by a conſtant application 

of ten hours a-day, during the winter which be 

had ſpent at Paris. He could tell even the ſmal. 

leſt rocks, and perfectly knew what had been 
performed under marſhal Catinat and the duke 

of Vendofne, as if he had been preſent himſelf 

The 1ſt of April, the Infant Don Philip, and 
the prince of Conti, palſed the Var, a tive 

which deſcends from the Alps, and emprics f: 

ſelf into the Ra of Genoa, — Nice, The 

whole county of that name ſurrendered : but, 

to advance any farther, they were under a ne 

ceſſity of attacking the entrenchments near Vi. 

la Franca, and thoſe of the fortrefs of Monti 

ban, in the midſt of rocks, which form! a long 

chain of almoſt inaeceſſible ramparts, ' The 

was no-poſſib.liry of marching but through nat. 
ro 
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row defiles, and over frightful precipices, ex- 
en. poſed to the enemy's artillery. Under this fire 
ops Wl they were Jay . to climb up from rock to rock. 


are WW Even on the Alps they had the Engliſh to en- 
ere Wl counter, Admiral Matthews, after having. ca- 
here Wil tecned his ſhips, was returned to aſſume the em- 
ong Will pire of the ſeas, He landed with ſome of his 
ob» men at Villafranca, wha joined the Piedmonteſe; 
0s. and his gunners ſerved the artillery, But the 
liew Wi prince of, Conti concerted his meaſures ſo well, 
ava" WY and his troops were fo greatly animated, that 
ence, WY theſe obſtacles were all ſurmounted. The mar- 
iſap- WY quis de Biſſy, at the head of the French, and the 
molt WY marquis de Campo Santo, at the head of the 
en 2 Spaniards, ſoon made themſelves maſters of 
in 2 the enemy's batteries which flanked the paſſage 
d ia Wi of Villafragca. M. de Mirepoix, and M. d'Ar- 


bim. gouges, opened themſelves another way. They 
0 made four falſe attacks where they had no in- 
c 


tention to penetrate : but M. de Billy made two 
ſuch brisk aſſaults againſt thoſe places which he 
intended to carry ; every thipg was ſo well con- 


ous efforts, that this rampart of Piedmont, above 
two hundred fathoms high, which the king of 
Sardinia imagined to be quite out of their reach, 
was carried by the French and Spaniards f. 

On the one fide, M. du Chatel, and M. de 
Caſtelar, aſcended through very narraw byways 
to an eminence called mount Eleus, from whence 
they drove the Piedmonteſe; on the other fide, 
U 2 the 


: duke BY certed, fo quick, and ſo vigorouſly puſhed ; 

caſelf, N M. Ar ouges, at the bead of the regiments of 

55 and Languedoc, and of the iſle of France, and M. du 

Nat Barrail, with his regiment, made ſuch prodigi- 
es 


f April 19. 1744. 


marquis de Suze, natural brother of the king of 
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the marquis de Biffy fought for two hours on the 
top of a rock called Monte Groſſo, When the 
French and Spaniards had clambered up to the 
top of the rock, ſeeing they mult either conquer 
or die, they treated one another as brothers; 
they aſſiſted each other with ardour, and with 
joint forces they battered down the entrench. 
ments of the enemy. This rock was defended 
by fourteen battalions, who had a ſecure retreat, 
One hundred and thirty officers of the Piedmon- 
teſe, with ſeventeen hundred men, were taken 
priſoners, and two thouſand were killed, The 


Sardinia, was obliged to ſurrender himſelf pri- b 
ſoner to M. de Biſſy. The top of the mountain Me 
on which the marquis du Chatel had taken poſt, p 
commanded the enemy's entrenchments; ſo that, Wl q 
at length, they were obliged to fly to Oneglia, Bill C 
to the number of three thouſand men, and em. i {: 
bark on board admiral Matthews's fleet, who was ll | 
witneſs of the defeat. The count de Choiſeul Wi ir 
brought the king the news of this victory, in Wil 2 
which this officer had diſtinguiſhed himſelff, n 
They advanced from poſt to poſt, from rock to ill t! 
rock; they took the citadel of Villafranca, and e 
the fort of Montalban, where they found above ll q! 
one hundred and forty pieces of cannon, with Wl ki 
proviſions in proportion. But all this ended be 
only in ſharing the dominion of the Alps, and v. 
in fighting on the top of high mountains. of 
While they were forcing theſe paſſes for Don of 
Philip, he was not yet much nearer the country Bill v: 

to which he pretended in Italy, The duke of 
Medeng Bi th 


+ Auguſt 25. 
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Modena was alſo as far from retaking the Mo- 
deneſe, as the Infant from penetrating to Parma 
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and Milan. The Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe 
were maſters every where, from the top of the 


Alps to the frontiers of the kingdom of Naples. 


The court of Spain had recalled the duke of 
Montemar ; and count Gages, under the duke 
of Modena, was gathering the remains of the 
Spaniſh army, which was ſtil! retiring before the 
Auſtrians, who had already laid the province of 
Abruzzo under contribution, The king of Na- 
ples could no longer obſerve an unlucky neu- 
ality, which was greatly abuſed, and would 
have only contributed to deprive him of his 
crown, He therefore ſet out from Naples to 
put himſelf at the head of his army, The 
queen, who was then pregnant, withdrew to 
Cajeta the latter end of April 1944 ; and even 
ome mention was made of removing her to 
Rome, in cafe of any unlucky blow, or of an 
inſurrection in Naples, with which the Auſtrlans, 
affefted to frighten him. Such was the viciſſi · 
tude of affairs, that the queen of Hungary, who, 
three years before had been obliged to leave Vi- 
ena, thought berſelf very near making a con- 
quelt of the kingd 
kowitz had a manifeſto ready, copies of which 
he afterwards ſpregd through the kingdom to- 


vards the month of June, wherein the queen 
of Hungary addreſſed herſelf to the inhabitants 
of the two Sicilies, as to ſubjects to whom ſhe 
vas granting her protection. 

England, at this time, exerted herſelf more 
dan ever in this queen's cauſe ; ſhe augmented 


of Naples. Prince Lob- 
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her ſubſidies, and ſpent upon the war, this year 
1744, two hundred and. ſeventy four millions, 
nine hundred and ſixty four thouſand livres 
French money; an expence which inereaſed e, 
very year. She maintained a fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, which ruined the whole trade of Pro- 
vence: the troops that fought at Dettingen ſhe 
recalled. back to Flanders; and theſe, joined io 
the Flemiſh and Dutch regiments, formed, in 
the beginning of the campaign, an army of 2. 
bove ſiæty thouſand men. Prince Charles, with 
the like number of forces, was coming to at 
tempt, once more, the paſſage of the Rhine, 
The emperor, whole neutrality was imaginary, 
while his misfortunes were but too real, preſerv- 
ed the ſhattered remains of his army under the 
cannon of the imperial city of Philipsburg ; 
and, at Francfort waited for his fate, dubious 
whether he ſhould be maintained in poſſeſſion 
of the imperial crown by France, or ſtripped df 
z by the queen of Hungary, 
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Firſt campaign of Lewis XV. in Flanders, Hi 
ſucceſſes. He leaves Flanders, to fly to the de- 
Fence of Alſace, invaded by the Auſtrians, whill 

the prince of Conti continues to force a paſſage 
through the Alps. New alliances. The king 
of Pruſſia ence more takes up arms. 


Tir were thus dangerouſly circumſſancei 
| * when Lewis XV. began his firſt cam- 
paign 1744. He had appointed marſhal w_ y 

en 
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defend the paſſage of the Rhine with ſixty one 
battalions and one hundred ſquadrons. The 
Bavarian troops, conſiſting of near twelve thou- 
ſand men, and paid by France, were command- 
ed by count Seckendorff, che very ſame officer 
on whom, at that time, they ſo greatly depend- 
od, Marſhal Noailles was general of the army 
in Flanders, which conſiſted of ſixty eight bat- 
talions, and ninety ſeven ſquadrons complete. 
Count Saxe was made marthal of France, and 
commanded a ſeparate corps, compoſed of thir 
two battalions and fifty eight ſquadrons, alſo 
complete. Thus the whole French army in Flan- 
ders amounted to above eighty thouſand fighting 


There ſtill remained, on the Rhine and the 
Moſelle, ſeventy five battalions, and one hun- 
dred and forty {ix ſquadrons, without reckoning 
the army in Italy, thirty thouſand militia, the 
pariſons, the light troops, the Bavarians, the 
Palatines, and the Heſſians. This ſituation, e- 
ſpecially in Flanders, was very different from 
what it had been the preceding year at the death 
of cardinal Fleury. The Engliſh might then 
have attacked the French frontiers with advan- 
age, They came now, when the op ny 
was paſt ; and the Dutch, having re to en- 
gage with them when this enterpriſe was eaſy, 
ever engaged when it was become imprac- 


The king choſe rather to make the campaign 
in Flanders than in Alſace, reckoning, that, u- 
pon the Rhine, it would be only a defenſive 
"4 928 th oh h war 
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war; whereas every thing was diſpoſed for ma. 
king it offenſive in the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
As it was not known that he had been ready, 
the preceding year, to head his army in perſon, 
ſo it was a long time before the public knew 
that he was to ſet out for Flanders; with ſuch 
ſecrecy did he conduct even thoſe things which 
are generally preceded by a pompous parade, It 
is natural for a people who have been governed 
theſe eight hundred years by the ſame family, to 
love their king; beſides, he had only one fon, 
the Dauphin, who was not yet married: al 
theſe circumſtances gave riſe to uncommon 


; movements of zeal and afſection, mixed with 


Joy and fear, in the breaſts of the inhabitants of 
Pars: | : 

The king reviewed his army in the neighbour- 
hood of Liſle, and made ſome new regulations 
for the eſtabliſhing of military diſcipline ; a thing 


difficult to maintain, and, at that time, 


eatly wanted. His aid. de · camps were, M. M. 

e Meuze, de Richelieu, de Luxemburg, de 
Boufflers, d' Aumont, d' Ayen, de Soubiſe, and 
de Piquigny. The enemy were commanded by 
general Wade, an old officer, bred, like the earl 
of Stair, under the duke of Marlborough, and 
well acquainted with every part of Flanders, 
where he had ſerved a great many campaigns: 
from his experience and abilities the Engliſh had 
great og The duke of Aremberg, f 
the houſe of Ligne, governor of Mons, and 
grand bailiff of Hainault, had the command of 
the queen of Hungary's troops. This noble- 
man had ſpent a great part of his life at r 

| 2 
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of France, where his perſon was extremely 
a. Wl liked : his inclination led him to live among the 
French, and his duty to fight againſt them. He 
dy, was a pupil of prince Eugene, had ſerved a= 
u, cxioſt the Turks and the French, and contri- 
ew Wl doted not a little to the ſucceſs of the battles of 
uch Belgrade and Dettingen, having been wounded 
in both at the head of his troops. 

count Maurice of Naſſau, who commanded 


the Dutch, was a deſcendent of the celebrated 
z prince Maurice of Naſſau, one of the three bro- 
on, E tders to whom the United Provinces were in- 
al debted for their liberty and grandeur, This 
nol prince happening to die before he could fulfil the 
with promiſe of marriage which he had made to his 
ts of miſtreſs, madam de Mechelin, his poſterity were 
teprived of the honours annexed to his houſe. 
out Thoſe three generals had it in their power to 
non i oppoſe the king's defigns, had they been united; 
hing but the Dutch were temporiſing and negotiating. 
ume, on the one hand, they were ſtrongly preſſed by 
L. M. ue Engliſh to fulfil the treaty of alliance con- 
„ e coded between them in 1678, by which they 
nd ne mutually bound to declare war, within the 
9 ſpace of two months, againſt any power that 


ſhould attack either of the two nations, On the 
other hand, they flattered themſelves with keep- 
ing the appearances of moderation, even in war 
ſelf; they were arming againſt the king, and 
yet were afraid of provoking him. In this di- 
kmma they deputed count Waſſenaar to him, 
a perſon agreeable to the court of France, where 
he had been formerly in a public character, and 
Where his frankneſs and complaiſance, with other 

* amiable 


! 
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amiable qualities, had procured him a great ma- 
ny friends, The count uſed the moſt reſpe&ful 
and the moſt inſinuating language to the king, 
deſiring protection for his perlon, and peace for 
Europe. yp 
The king anſwered, © The choice, Sir, which 
* the States General have made of you, cannot 
but be agreeable to me, from the knowledge 
* I have of your perſonal merit. My whole 
conduct towards your republic, ſince my ac- 
* ceſſion to the crown, ſhould have convinced 
* her, how deſirous I was to maintain a ſincere 
| 2 ee and perfect correſpondence vith 
or.” 

« I have long and ſufficiently made known 
my inclination to peace; but the more I have 
* delayed to declare war, the leſs ſhall I ſuſpend 
* its operations. My miniſters will give me 
an account of the commiſſion with which you 
* are charged; and, after I have communicated 
it to my allies, I ſhall let your maſters knoy 
„my ultimate reſolutions.” 

The 18th of May the king made himſelf mi- 
ſter of Courtray, a ſmall town, which had at 
Auſtrian gariſon. The day following the Dutch 
ambaſſador ſaw him inveſt Menin, a barrier town, 
defended by the troops of the republic, to the 
number of fifteen hundred men. i 

Menin was far from being a little paltry town, 
as ſome journaliſts are pleaſed to call it: on the 
contrary, it was one of the celebrated Vauban' 
maſter-pieces. He built this fortification wit 


ſome regret, foreſeeing that, one day or othe! 
| hes 5 5 we 
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2- ve ſhould be obliged to ſurrender it to ſtrangers, 
ul vho would enjoy the fruit of French ingenuity, 
g. The king reconnoitered the place ſeveral times; 
for de even approached within piſtol-ſhot of the 
palliſade, with marſhal Noailles, count d'Argen- 
ich Wl ſon, and all his court, The trenches were open- 
not ed the 29th of May. The king encouraged the 
doe Wl pioneers by his liberality, ordering a hundred 
ole and fifty louidores to thoſe who worked at the 
ac- Wl attack towards the gate of Ipres, and a hundred 
iced to thoſe who worked towards the gate of Lille. 
cere Wl At the aſſault commanded by prince Clermont, 
with Wi they carried all the works with the utmoſt rapi- 
diy, and they drained the innundations made 
own dy the beſieged. The covert-way was taken the 
have WY 4th of June; the 5th the town capitulated, and 
pend I was the firſt the king took in perſon, The 
me ll commanding officer was permiitedito march out 
yith all military honours. | 
The king thought proper to demoliſh the for- 
tifications of this town, on which ſuch great ſums 
had been expended. This was ſhewing an in- 


fm. fiance of moderation to the States General, by 
ad all BY letting them ſee he did not intend to make uſe 
Dutch of this fortreſs againſt them; and, at the ſame 
town, 


time, was taking ſome revenge, and learning 
them to ſhew a greater reſpect to France, by de- 
molithing one of their barriers, 


tou By The very next day * the king cauſed Ipres to 
* de inveſted; and while preparations were ma- 
wan 


king for the ſiege, he aſſiſted at a Deum in Lille, 
uch as had never been ſeen on thoſe frontiers 3. 
R 2 | Three 


June 6. 1744. 
June 15. 
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Three princeſſes of the blood, whoſe husbands, 
brothers, ſons, or ſons. in- law, were fighting in 
different places for the king, adorned this cere- 
mony. The ducheſs of Modena had accompa. 
nied her nephew, the duke of Chartres, into Flan- 
ders, along with the duke of Penthievre, who 
was on the point of marrying her daughter; 
while her husband, the duke of Modena, was 
at the head of the Spaniſh army in Italy, The 
duchelſs of Chartres had followed her husband; 
and the princeſs of Conti, whoſe ſon was, at 
that time, upon the Alps, and whoſe daughter 

was married to the duke of Chartres, accompa - 
nied thoſe two princeſſes. 
The prince of Clermont, abbot of St Ger- 
man des-Pres, commanded the principal attacks 
at the ſiege of Ipres. There haq́; been no in- 
ſtance, ſince the cardinals de la Valette and de 
Sourdis, of a perſon in whom both profeſſions, 
the gown and the ſword, were united, The 
prince of Clermont had obtained this permiſſion 
from pope Clement XII. who thonght fit that the 
church ſbould be ſubordinate to the army in the 
grandſon of the great Conde. They ſtormed 
the covert-way of the front of the lower town, 
though this enterpriſe appeared premature and 
hazardous. The marquis de Beaveau, major 

general, marched to the aſſault at the head af 
the grenadiers of Bourbonnois and Royal-Com 

tois, where he received a mortal wound, which 
gave him the moſt excruciating pain. In thi 
torment he died, regretted by all the officers and 
| ſoldiers, as a perſon capable of commanding, 
one day, the armies of France; and lmmend, 
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all Paris, as a man of probity and wit. He 
was one of the. moſt curious antiquarians in Eu- 
rope, having formed a cabinet of very ſcarce 
medals; and was the only man then of his pro- 
ſeſſon that cultivated this kind of literature. 

The king ordered rewards to be given to all 
the officers of grenadiers who had attacked the 
covert way and carried it. Ipres ſoon capitu- 
lated . Not one moment was loſt. Whillt 
they were entering Ipres, the duke of Boufflers 
took fort Knock: and whilſt the king t, after 
theſe expeditions, went to viſit the frontier 
towns, the prince of Clermont laid ſiege to 
Furnes, which capitulated + after five days open 
Ger- trenches, ' 
racks The allied army looked on the progreſs of the 
o in- French, — being able to oppoſe it. The 
d de body of troops commanded by marſhal Saxe was 
ions, ſo well poſted, and covered the beſieging army 
The ſo well, that they could not but be ſure of ſuc · 
aon e ceſs. The allies had no fixed, no determinate 
t the plan of operations: thoſe of the French army 
n the WY were all concerted. Marſhal Saxe was poſted at 
rmed I Courtray, where he was able to prevent any at- 
own, WI tempt of the enemy, and to facilitate the opera- 
and tions of the beſiegers. A numerous artillery, 
ajor- Bl which was eaſily brought from Doway ; a regi- 
d of WM ment of artillery, conſiſting of near five thouſand 
Com : men, full of officers, capable of conducting a 
vbich WW ſiege, and compoſed of ſoldiers, moſt of them 
this very able artiſts ; in ſhort, a very conſiderable bo- 
dy of engineers, were advantges which could. 
not be enjoyed by nations that had haſtily united 
only to wage war together for a few years. E- 


{tabliſhments 
June 25, + June 29. July 11. | 
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ſtabliſhments of this kind muſt be the fruit of 
time, and of the conſtant attention of a power. 
ful monarchy. A war whoſe operations conſiſt 
chiefly in fieges, muſt needs give the ſuperiority 
to France. 
la the midſt of all theſe ſucceſſes, advice came 
that the enemy had paſſed the Rhine, towards 
Spire, within fight of the French and Bavarians; 
that Alſace was invaded, and the frontiers of 
Lorrain expoſed, At firſt no body would be. 
lieve it; but nothing was more certain. Prince 
Charles,by alarming the French in ſeveral places, 
and making different attempts at one and the 
ſame time, at length f ſucceeded on the fide 
where count Seckendorff was poſted, who com- 
manded the Bavarians, Palatines, and Heſſians. 
This paſſage of the Rhine, whiingh* did ſuch 
honour to prince Charles, was the fruit of his 
diligence, and the conſequence of the neglc& 
with which the public voice in France reproached 
the general of the Bavarian troops. Count Seck: 
endorff was on the other fide of the Rhine, in 
the neighbourhood of Philipsburgh, covered by 
that fortreſs, and able to awe any detachment of 
the enemy that ſhould preſent themſelves on 
that fide. General Nadaſti advanced towards 
him, while the other diviſions of the Auſtrian 
army bordered the river lower down, and kept 
the French at a bay. The Bavarians withdrev, 
and repaſſed the Rhine, Marſhal Coigni was o- 
bliged to intruſt count Seckendorff with the banks 
of the river towards Germerſheim and Rinſabeau. 
The count undertook to defend them; and this 


was 


+ June 29, 30. 
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of us the very place where prince Charles paſſed 
er- the Rhine. | 
Gf A colonel of irregular troops, named Trenk, 
ty had ſucceeded Mentzel. who was kijled a few 
days before, This man advanced ſoftly to- 
wards a place that was covered with willows and 
he other aquatic trees, followed by ſeveral boats 
loaded with Pandours, Waradins, and huſſars. 
of WY He ſlently reached the other fide of the river 
de towards Ger merſheim: about fix thouſand men 
came over, and, having advanced half a league, 
at length they met with three Bavarian regi- 
the ments, whom they defeated and put to flight. 
Gde Prince Charles cauſed a ſecond bridge of boats 
to be built, over which his troops paſſed without 
by oppoſition. Marſhal Coigni being informed of 
uch his diſaſter, diſparched his ſon, and the marquis 
his de Croiſſi, al haſte with a detachment of dra- 
eg goons. The marquis du Chatelet Lomont fol ; 
hea loved them with ten battalions of the beſt regi · 
OY ments. They all arrived at a time when the e- 
wo nemy were forming themſelves amidſt the mo- 
| by aſſes, and had no other reſource but their 
+ of badges, if they happened to be defeated. 
700 Thoſe three officers preſſed general Secken - 
ark Wl orff very hard to attack the enemy; they re- 
ran preſented to him the important moment, the ad- 
"> ML of ſituation, and the ardour of the 
teu, oops. The count, at firſt, promiſed to march, 
480. but afterwards changed his opinion. In vain 
dd they inſiſt upon his complying : he anſwer- 
ed, that he was better informed than they ; and 
that he muſt write to the emperor. Upon which 
be left them, ſeized with indignation and ſurpriſe. 
Thus 
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Thus the Auſtrian army, conſiſting of ſixty 
thouſand men, entered Alſace without reſiſtance, 
In an hour's time prince Charles made himſelf 
maſter of Lauter burg, a poſt of no great ſtrength, 
but of the utmoſt importance, He made gene- 
ral Nadaſti advance as far as Weiſſemburg, an 
open town, whoſe gariſon were obliged to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war, After chis 
he put a body of ten thouſand men into the 
town, and in the lines around it, Marſhal Coig. 
ni, whoſe army extended along the Rhine, ſaw 
that his communication. with France was cut off; 
that Alſace, the country of Metz, and Lorrain, 
were going to be a prey to the- Auſtrians and 
Hungarians : in ſhort, there was no other re- 
ſource left than to cut his way through the ene- 
my, in order to re-enter Alſace, and to cover the 
country. Having reſolved upon meaſure, 
he inſtantly ſet out with the 2 part of his 
army for Weiſſemburg, juſt after the enemy 
had taken poſſeſſion of it . He attacked them in 
the town and in the lines. The Auſtrians defend- 
ed themſelves with great bravery; they fought in 
the market-places and in the ſtreets, which were 
ſtrewed with dead bodies ; and the engagement 
laſted fix hours. The Bavarians, who had de- 
fended the Rhine fo ill, repaired their neglect by 
their valour : they were encouraged principally 
by the count de Mortagne, at that time lieũte 
nant-general in the emperor's ſervice, who te- 
ceived ten musket-ſhot in his clothes ; the mat 
quis de Montal headed the French; and, t 
length, they, retook Weiſſemburg and the lines. 
But they were ſoon obliged, upon the arrival to 
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the whole Auſtrian army, to retire towards Ha- 
genau, which they were likewiſe forced to a- 
dancon. Flying parties of the enemy ſpread 
„ terror even to Lorrain; and king Staniſlaus was 
8 obliged to quit chat country with his whole 
in court. | 


t- The king having received this news at Dun- 
ls kirk, did not heſitate a moment concerning the 
be Wi part be had to take. He reſolved to interf̃upt 
o- Wl the courſe of his victories in Flanders; and, 
* eving marſhal Saxe with forty thouſand men to 
ﬀ; preſerve his new acquiſitions, he flew himſelf to 


in, the aſſiſtance of Alſace. | 

nd After having made marſhal Noailles ſet out be- 
re- fore him, he ſent the duke of Harcourt, with 
ne» Wl ome troops, to guard the ſtreights of Phalsburg, 
the ind prepared to march himſelf at the head of 
are, I twenty fix battalions, and three and thirty ſqua- 
bis drons. This reſolution of his majeſty, in his 
firſt campaign, revived the drooping ſpirits of the 
provinces alarmed by the paſſage of the Rhine, 
and ſtill more ſo by the preceding unlucky cam- 


u in Wl prigns in Germany. The nation's zeal: was fo 
were nuch the more excited, as in every thing the 
nent Wl king wrote, in his letters ordering Te Deum to 
de: be ſung, in his declarations to foreign perſons, 
& by n his letters to his family, the deſire of peace, 
pally nd the love of his people, were always his prin- 


cpal topic, This new ſtile, in an abſolute mo- 
narch, affected the minds, and, at the ſame time, 


rouſed the ſpirits of the nation. 
d, t WW The king took his route by St Quintin, la 
lines. lere, Laon, Rheims, ordering his troops to 
zal ef march with all expedition, and appointing the ir 
be Y rendezyons 
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rendezvous at Metz. During this march he in- 
creaſed the ſoldiers pay and ſubſiſtence; an at 
tention which increaſed the love of his ſubject 
He arrived at Merz the 5th of Auguſt ; and the 
7th, tidings came of an event which changed the 
whole face of affairs, obliged prince Charles 10 
repaſs the Rhine, reſtored the emperor to hi 
'dominions, and reduced the queen of Hungary 
to 4 more dangerous ſituation than any ſhe hai 
yet been ing. 2119-4 
One would imagine, that this princeſs had no. 
thing to fear from the king of Pruſſia after the 
peace of Breſlaw, and eſpecially aſter a defenſive 
alliance, concluded the ſame year as the treaty of 
Breflaw, betwixt that prince and the king d 
England. But the queen of Hungary, England, 
Sardinia, Saxony, and Holland, having united 
againſt the emperor by the treaty of Worms; 
the northern powers, and eſpecially Ruſſia, has 
ving been ſtrongly ſollicited to come into this 
alliance ; the progreſs of the queen of Hungary's 
arms increaſing daily in Germany; from all 
theſe circumſtances it was plain, ſooner or later, 
that the king of Pruſſta had every thing to feu. 
At length he determined upon renewing his en- 
gagements with France; the treaty had been 
ſigned ſecretly the 5th of April; and afterwards 
a ſtrict alliance was concluded at Francfort ꝗ, be. 
twixt the king of France, the emperor, the king 
of Pruffia, the ele&or Palatine, and the king dt 
Sweden, as landgrave of Heſle Caſſel, Thus 
the ſecret union of Francfort was a eounterpoiſe 


to the projects of the union of Worms, 8 * 
| . | t 
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both ſides, they exhauſted every reſource of poli- 


Us cy and war, | | 

Ms Marſhal Schmettau came, on the part of Pruſ- 
ſa, to inform the king of France, that his new 
ally was marching towards Prague with an army 
of fourſcore thouſand men; and that two and 
twenty thouſand Pruſſians were advanced as 
fir as Moravia, At the ſame time advice was 
brought of the freſh progreſs which the Infant 
Don Philip, and the prince of Conti were ma- 
king in the Alps. The' ſcaling of theſe moun- 


"the tains at Montalbon and Villafranca, and the vic- 
ſive tories obtained among thoſe precipices, had not, 
y of Es yet, opened a paſſage on that ſide ; they could 
gd ot advance, for want of ſubſiſtence, through 


hoſe defiles, and over thoſe rocks, where they 
were obliged to have the eannon dragged by 
oldiers, the forage carried on the backs of mules, 


b.. WC walk, in ſeveral places, on the declivity 
this of a mountain, the foot of which was waſhed 
* by the ſea, and where they were expoſed to the 


illery of the Engliſh fleet. Beſides, the Ge- 
noeſe had not yet ſigned their treaty ; the nego- 


fear. Niauons were (til! depending; ſo that the thorns 
er ok politics retarded the progreſs of the French 
been rms. They opened themſelves, however, a 
= new road on the fide of Briangon, towafds the 
bl 


alley of Suza, and, at length, they penetrated 


king s far as Chateau Dauphin “. 

ag of The bailiff de Givri led nine French battalions, 
_ de Poitou, de Conti, de Sales, de Provence, 
pole Azad de Brie, betwixt two mountains. The 
oo Y 2 count 
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count de Campo Santo + followed him at the 
head of the Spaniards through another defile, 
Givri ſcaled a rock in broad day, on which there 
were two thouſand Piedmonteſe entrenched, 
The brave Chevert, who was the firſt that cal. 
ed the ramparts of Prague, was likewiſe one d 
the firſt that mounted this rock; but this was: 
more ſanguinary action by far than that d 
Prague, The aſſailants had no artillery, and 
were expoſed to the cannon of the Piedmonteſe 
The king of Sardinia was in perſon behind the 
intrenchments, animating his troops. The bi. a 
Iiff de Givri was wounded in the very beginn 
of the action; and the marquis de Villemu t 
being informed, that a paſſage of equal impo - ! 
tance had been juſt then luckily found out, ſent 
orders for a retreat. Givri obeys; but both the 
officers and ſoldiers were too greatly animated i 
follow his direction. The lieutenant-colonel de 
Poitou leaps into the firſt entrenchments; the 
grenadiers dart themſelves one upon the other 
and, what is hardly credible, they paſs through 
the embraſures of the enemy's cannon, at the 
very inſtant when the pieces, having fired, were 
recoiling by their ordinary motion. The French 
loſt near two thouſand men, but not one Pied 
monteſe eſcaped, | 

The king of Sardinia, in deſpair, wanted i 
throw himſelf into the midſt of the aſſailants; 


+ The count de Campo Santo bore this name and title even 
ſince the battle of Campo Santo, where he did ſurpriſing feat 
his name was his reward: as the name of Bitonto was given tc 
the duke of Montemar after the battle of Bitonto. There is 
title more glorious than that of having gained à battle. 
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and it was with difficulty that they withheld him, 
Givri loſt his life; colonel: Salis, and the mar- 
quis de la Carte were killed; the duke d'Age- 
nois, and a great many others, were wounded : 
but it coſt them a great deal leſs than they might 
have expected in ſuch a ſituation, The count 
de Campo Santo, Who could not reach this nar- 
row and ſteep defile, where this furious eng 
ment was fought, wrote to the marquis de la 
Mina, general of the Spaniſh army under Don 
Philip:“ Some opportunities will offer in which 
« we (hall behave as well as the French; for it is 
„ impoſſible to behave better.“ I commonly 
tranſcribe the letters of general officers, when 
| find they contain any intereſting matter; for 
which reaſon I ſhall inſert here what the prince 
of Conti wrote to the king concerning this action. 
t is one of the moſt glorious and moſt obſtinate 
# engagements that ever was fought ; the troops 
have ſhewn ſuch valour as ſurpaſſes nature. 
The brigade of Poitou, with Monſieur d'Age- 
* nois at their head, have gained immortal 
„glory.“ 

The bravery and preſence of mind of M. de 
* Chevert, contributed chiefly to the advan- 
* tage of the day, I recommend M. de So- 
lemi, and the Chevalier de Modene, to 
* your majeſty. La Carte is killed. Your ma- 
* kſty, who knows the value of friendſhip, 
* muſt be ſenſible how greatly I am affected 
with this loſs.” Let me be permitted to fay, 
that ſuch expreſſions from a prince to a king are 
kſſons of virtue to the reſt of mankind. 
While they were taking Chateau Dauphin, 
they 
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they were obliged to force the place known by 
the name of the barricadves: This is a paſs'4. 
bout three fathoms between two mountains, 
which rear their heads to the sky. The king of 
Sardinia had let the river of Stura, which wa. 
ters the valley, into this precipice; on the other 
ſide of the river the poſt was defended by three 
entrenchments and a covert- way. The French 
muſt then make themſelves maſters of the 'caſtle 
of Demont, which had been built at an immenſe 
expence on the top of a rock, that "ſtood by it. 7 
ſelf in the middle of the valley of Stura ; after 

which they would become maſters of the Alps, 

and might fee the plains of Piedmont, Theſe 

barricadoes were forced * with great dexterity 

by the French and Spaniards, the day before 

the attack of Chateau Dauphin: they took them 

almoſt without ſtriking a blow, by putting thoſe j 
who defended them betwixt two fires. It was 
this extraordinary advantage, called the day of 
the 'barricadoes, that had induced the marquis 
de Villemur to order a retreat from before Cha- 
teau Dauphin. This general officer, and the 
count de Lautrec, having executed the enterpriſe 
of the barricadoes with more than ordinary ſuc: 
ceſs, as it was not attended with the loſs of any 
of the king's troops, wanted to ſpare the effuſion 
of human blood before Chateau Dauphin; be- 
cauſe, after forcing the barricadoes, this fortreß 
muſt fall of itſelf. But the bravery of the king! 
troops tranſported them farther than there was 
reaſon to expect: and in two days time tht 
valley of Stura, defended by the barricadoes, 
and by Chateau Dauphin, was laid open, 

July 18, 
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The ſurmounting of ſo many obſtacles to- 
wards Italy, a powerful diverſion made in Ger- 
many, the king's conqueſts in Flanders, and his 
of mach into Alſace, had removed the public ap- 
6 prehenſion, when an alarm of another kind. thre 


Ml all France into a conſternation. 

ree Mp ron 

ch | N a | 

{tle | C H AP . III. : 
nk | "ras FRET 71400 | 
it The king's illneſi. His life is in danger. As 
ger ſoon as he recovers, he marches into Germany, 
Ips He lays ſicge to Friburg. while, the Auſtrian 
eſe army, that had penetrated into Alſace; march- 
rity es back to the relief of Bohemia : and the 
fore prince of Conti gains a battle in ltaly. F 

dem 


hoſe ＋ HE very day they ſang Te Deum at Metz 
1 for the taking of Chateau Dauphin, the 

y of ling felt ſome ſymptoms of a fever; this was the 
quis «th of Augult. His illnels increaſed, and turn- 
"hi. ate 2 malignant diſorder ; and the 14th; at 
the ut, bis life was thought to be in danger. He 
oriſe E a very robuſt conſtitution, which was har- 


"(oc ened by exerciſe ; but the moſt robuſt bodies 
ae the ofteneſt overcome by that diſtemper. 
Gon Ide report of the king being in danger, ſpread 
, be- Gſolation from town to town ; the people flock- 
"tre e from every ſide of the country about Metz; 


tte roads were filled with men of every age and 


ings * of Es 

n ondition, who, by their different relations, in- 
, the Naraſed the common inquietude. 

Joes, The 14th in the evening the queen received a 


Wier from the duke de Gevres, who informed. 
| her 
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her of the king's great danger. The queen, the 
dauphin, and his ſiſters, and all round then, 
were in tears; the whole palace, the whole town 
of Verſailles, reſounded with lamentations. The 
royal family ſet out that very night by poſt with. 
out the leaſt preparative, The queen, accuſtom- 
ed to give away her money in acts of generoſity, 
had not enough to defray the expences of her 
journey : they were therefore obliged to ſend, in 
the middle of the night, to the receiver-general 
of the finances at Paris for a thouſand Louidores. 
The ladies at court followed the queen without 
domeſtics ; above twenty thouſand inhabirants 
of Verſailles filled the ſtair · caſes, the court-yards, 
the avenues, and followed the queen's coaches 
at a diſtance, ſome with mournfal cries, and o- 
thers in deep conſternation. The news was im- 
mediately fpread at Paris; the people get out of 
their beds; they all run about in a hurry, with. 
out knowing where they are going; ſome repalt 
ro the ramparts, where, from afar, they might 
ſee the royal family paſs by; others flock to the 
churches+ no longer do they know either the 
time of fleep, of walking, or of reſt : all Paris 
is befide itſelſ: rhe houſes of the officers at court 
are beſieged by a continual crond ; the people 
gather in the public ſquares, and break our into 
a general cry, © If vie it is for having march- 
ed to our aſſiſtance.” And indeed his illneb 
was owing to his expoſing himſelf too much, a 
bis march, to rhe ſcorching heat of the ſun} 
for the ray that ſtruck him darted with ſuch vo- 
lence as to burn his thigh. They repreſented 
to themſelves what he had done in his firſt cal 

| paigu 
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paign : their concern was not owing to the miſ- 
fortunes they might have reaſon to fear; no, 
they were too much affected to have any fore- 
ſight. They were actuated by love alone, which 
deprived them of their underſtanding ; ſtrangers 
ꝛccoſted one another, and asked one another 
queſlions in church ; the prieſt, as he was recit- 
ing the collect for the king's recovery, interrup- 
ted his prayer with his tears; and the people an- 
ſvered him with ſobs and lamentations. The 
poor gave charity to the poor, deſiring them to 

pray for the king; and theſe carried the money 

they received to the foot of the altar. There 

were ſome people in Paris who fainted away, 
and others who were ſeized with a fit of illneſs, 

upon hearing that the king was in danger. The 

city · magiſtrates appointed couriers, who, every 
three hours, brought them tidings of his con- 

dition, The ſuperior courts ſent to Metz; each 

had their couriers, who were coming continual- 

to and fro, As they returned to Paris, they 

ere ſtopped upon the rqad and at the gates, by 

2 multitude of people in tears. The phyſicians, 
do attended the king, wrote every three hours 
tow the king did, to ſatisfy the people, who 

ad thoſe certificates of health with impatience 
ud trembling. TRIES oF) 

The queen arrived at St Dizier, where ” 
und her father Staniſlaus, king of Poland, who 
ad left the king's apartment the very moment 
ut they deſpaired of his life, The general con- 
ern was then at the greateſt height ; they thought 
te king was dead, and the rumour was ſpread 
Wough all the neighbouring towns, But he 

; 2 g was 
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was treated in a very proper manner by his phy. t 
ſicians, to whom ſuch diſorders are familiar, and Wl * 
who, joining reaſon with experience, knew ex- U 
tremely well that the whole conſiſts only in le. Ml * 
ting nature operate freely: that, when this me- 
thod does not ſucceed, we muſt leave our days 
to him who has counted them, all the reſt being ec 
only a falſe art, which impoſes on human weak- Wl ** 
neſs. n l 0 

The queen arrived the 17th, when they be- 1 
gan to have hopes again of the king's life, The 
courier, who brought the news of his recovery, 
was embraced, and almoſt ſuffocated by the bir 
people; they kiſſed his horſe ; they led him 2. 
bout in triumph, while all the ſtreets reſounded 
with cries of joy, © The king is recovered,” 
Strangers embraced each other; they ran to 
proſtrate themſelves in the churches ; there waz 
not ſo much as a company of tradeſmen but 
gave order for Te Deum to be ſung. The king 
{till kept his bed, and was very weak, when they 
gave him an account of theſe ſurpriſing trah 
ports of joy which had ſucceeded to ſuch ſcenes 
of ſorrow. This moved him very much, ſo 1 
to draw tears from his eyes; when, deriving 
ſtrength from his ſenſibility, he raiſed himſelf 
up in his bed, and ſaid, Oh, what a pleaſure 
„ jt is to be thus beloved! and what have! 
* done to deſerve it?“ mw 

The firſt days of his convaleſcence were dif- 
tinguiſhed by new advantages obtairied by hi 
arms in Italy. The prince of Conti, after ha- 


ving forced the barricadoes of the defiles of Stu · Pri. 
ra, which ſeemed impenetrable, and nee 
5 _— ; N 
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taking of Chateau Dauphin, luckily reached the 
F mountain of Demont : here he took every en- 
= renchment, and, at length, reduced twelve hun- 
15 dred men, who defended this laſt fortreſs of the 
Alps, to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
a This news entertained the king, and comfort- 
= ed him in his .convaleſcence. Though he had 
1 deen at the point of death, yet he never loſt 
st of the intereſt of his people, Marſhal No- 
zilles, at that time, had the chief command of 
The le army in Alſace, reinforced by the troops 
from Flanders, which the king's illneſs hindered 
a} him from conducting in perſon. Before that 
misfortune, this prince intended to give battle to 
prince Charles, who had ſent his flying parties 
2 far as Lorrain : and, notwithſtanding the 
troops had been retarded in their march, his at- 
tention was ſtill taken up with the expectation 
of an engagement; fo that, when he thought 
imſelf in danger of dying, he ſaid to count 
VArgenſon, who never ſtirred from his pillow 
ring the whole time of his illneſs; © Tell 
* marſhal Noailles from me, that, while: they 


on vere carrying Lewis XIII. to the grave, the 
iving prince of Conde“ obtained a victory.“ And 
{cif WY” marſhal Noailles could only fall * upon the' 
afure ear of prince Charles's army, which was retir- 
el in good order, and loſt only about eighteen 


undred men. In this skirmiſh, which coſt 
rance but two hundred men, the chevalier 
Orleans, grand prior of France, and M. de 


y his 

er ha mur, were dangerouſly wounded. oy 
e Su. Prince Charles, after having paſſed the Rhine, 
r the 2 2 1 
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in ſpite of the French forces, repaſſed it, almoſt 
without any loſs, within ſight of a ſuperior ar. 
my. The king of Pruſſia complained moſt bit. 
terly againſt their letting an enemy eſcape, who 
were coming to wreck their vengeance upon 
him. Here indeed they miſſed a lucky oppor. 
tunity. The king's illneſs had retarded the 
march of the troops; beſides, they muſt have 
paſſed through. a difficult moraſs to attack 
prince Charles, who had taken all his precautions, 
ſecured his bridges, and contrived every thing 
that could facilitare his retreat, inſomuch that 
he did not loſe a ſingle magazine. Having there- 
fore repaſſed the Rhine with fifty thouſand men 
complete, he marched towards the Danube and 
the Elbe with incredible expedition ; and, after 
having penetrated into France as far as the gate; 
of Strasburg, he haſtened to deliver Bohemia: 
ſecond time. The king of. Pruſſia advanced to- 
wards Prague, and inveſted it the 4th of Sep- 
tember. But what ſeems extraordinary is, that 
general Ogilvi, Who defended the town vith 
fifteen- thouſand men *, ten days after, furren- 
dered him ſelf and his gariſon priſoners of wa, 
This was the ſame governor who gave up the 
town in leſs time in 1741, when it was ſtormed 
by the French. f | 
An army of fifteen thouſand Auſtrians being 
thus made priſoners of war at the taking of the 
capital of Bohemia, the remainder of the king- 
dom being ſubdued a few days after, Moravia 
being invaded at the ſame time, the French u. 
my returning to Germany, and other ſucceſs 
| attending 
? September 15, 
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attending their arms in Italy; in ſuch a ſituation 
As one would have imagined, that the grand Euro- 
di- pean quarrel was on the point of being decided 
tho in favour of the emperor, _ This prince was pre- 
Pon paring to return to Munich, as ſoon as he could 
ore BY receive intelligence that the road was open, upon 

the prince Charles's repaſſing the frontiers of Bava- 

ave WT ria, in his march to the aſſiſtance of Bohemia. 

tack WI The land- grave of Heſſe - Caſſel, having joined 
ons, the union of Francfort, had already hired three 
bing thouſand men to the king of France, and was to 
that WH forniſh him with ſix thouſand more. The elec- 
dere · WY tor Palatine was always of that party. The elec- 
men tor of Saxony, who had been in the firſt alliance 
and againſt the queen of Hungary, might how renew 
after it; and to this he was a ſollicited by the 
gates king of Pruſſia, who promiſed him ſix circles in 
mia 2 Bohemia. But as he kept two for himſelf, thoſe 
ed w · of Konigſgratz and Leutmeritz, by his treaty 
with France, there' was very little left for the em- 
peror : and this was a new partition of the ter- 


with itories of the houſe of Auſtria” He offered a 
arten principality in the empire to count Bruhl, prime 
v. miniſter of Saxony; at the ſame time he pro- 
pte miſed father Quarini, the queen of Poland's 


confeſſor, the emperor's nomination to a cardi- 
nal's dignity; and, among the pleaſures of his 
ſucceſſes, he reckoned he ſhould enjoy that of 
ſeeing a Jeſuit introduced into the ſacred college 
dy a Proteſtant prince. The appearances were 
favourable, when prince Charles was yet in 
Allace, and the king of France-in full march to 
tack him with ſuperior forces. 

The king's ſickneſs, as we have obſerved, diſ- 
| | — concerted. 


concerted this project, which one would have 
imagined impoſlible to miſs, though indeed its 
ſucceſs. ſeemeq to be only retarded. Prince 
Charles's army was likely to diminiſh very much 

in his precipitate march towards Bohemia ; and 
ſcarce had the Auſtrians quitted Bavaria, when 
the king gave orders for the ſiege of Friburg, 
the bulwark of Anterior Auſtria, which marſhal 
Coigni inveſled the 3oth of October. 

The king's phyſicians all adviſed him not to 
expoſe himſelf to the unwholſome air of that 
province after ſo dangerous an illneſs, but to te- 
torn to Verſailles. He did not mind their ad- 
vice, being determined to finiſh the campaign, 
While he was at Strasburg, where his reception 
was one of the moſt magnificent ſolemnities 
ever ſeen, the marquis de Biſſi arrived from Italy 
with the news of a victory, The Infant Don 
Philip, and the prince of Conti, had laid ſiege 
to Coni, and the king of Sardinia, with a ſupe- 
rior army, attacked them in their lines. No- 
thing could be better concerted than this prince's 
enterpriſe: it was one of thoſe occaſions where 
it is good policy to hazard a battle, If he won 
the day, the French had few reſources, and their 
retreat would have been attended with difficulty: 
if he loſt ir, the town was {till able to hold out, 
in this advanced ſeaſon, and he had a very ſaſe 
retreat, The diſpoſition of his army was one of 
the moſt judicious ever known; for, having lels 
cavalry by one half than the beſiegers, and 
more infantry by half t, he made his attack in 
ſuch a manner, that his infantry was to have the 
whole advantage of the ground, and his cavalry 

| Was 
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vas not at all to ſuffer. And yet he was beaten. 
The French and Spaniards, notwithſtanding the 
national jealouſies which uſed conſtantly to riſe 
upon the ceſſation of danger, fought with all 
the harmony of allies who fapporr each other, 
and with the emulation of rivals that are de- 
ſrous of ſetting a mutual example. The king 
of Sardinia loſt near five thouſand men, and 
the field of battle ; the Spaniards loſt only nine 


hundred; the French had twelve hundred killed 


nd wounded, Among the latter were the mar- 
quis de Senneterre, the marquis de la Force, 
who died of his wounds, the chevalier de Chau- 
velin, and the chevalier de Chabannes. The 
prince of Conti, who commanded as a peneral, 
and fought as a ſoldier, had his cuiraſs pierced 
through with two ſhot, and two horſes killed un- 
der him. Of this he made no mention to the 
king; but he enlarged a good deal on the wounds 
of M. M. de Sennettere, du la Force, and de 
Chauvelin ; on the ſignal ſervices of M. de Cour- 
ten; on thoſe of M. M. de Chayla, de Choiſeul, 
de Beaupreay, and of all thoſe who had behaved 
gllantly, deſiring they ſhould be particularly re- 
varded. Among the prodigious number of offi- 
ters, who deſerved the commendations of the 
prince of Conti, he took particular notice in his 
letters of M. M. de Montmorenci, d'Agenois, de 
Sainville, of the marquis de Maillebois, quarter- 
maſter general, and of M. de Chauvelin, major 
general of the army. This hiſtory would form 
only a continual liſt of names, could J recite all 
tz brave actions, which, becoming common 

8 from 
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from their great number, are continyally loft in 
the:croud. | | 5 
This new victory was likewiſe one of thoſe 
which are productive of loſſes, 1 being at- 
tended with any real advantages to the vidtor,, 
In alittle time the rigour of the ſeaſon, the great 
quantity of ſnow, the inundation of the Stun, 
' and of the torrents, were of more ſervice to the 
king of Sardinia, than the gaining the battle of 
Coni was to Don Philip and to the prince of 
Conti. They were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to repaſs the mountains, after they had 
weakened their army. It is generally the fate of 
thoſe who fight towards the Alps, and have nat 
the maſter of Piedmont on their fide, to loſe 
their armies even by their victories. | 


CHAP. IV. 


The ſiege of Friburg continued, State of of: 
fairs in Germany and Italy. 


N this wet ſeaſon the king was before Friburg, 
Of all the ſieges he had made, this was the 
moſt painful and the moſt dangerous. The 
French were obliged to turn the chanel of the 
river of Treiſſau, and to open a new bed for it 
of two thouſand fix hundred fathom ;- but no 
ſooner was this work compleated than a dyke 
broke, and they were obliged to begin again. 
The beſiegers were expoſed to the fire of the 
caſtle of Friburg, and obliged, at the ſame time, 
to drain two arms of the river, The — 
er 
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ed on the new channel were damaged b 
— 8 repaired as SA 
by night ; the next day they marched up to the 
it. Wl covert-way, where the ground was all under- 
is, ned, and they were expoſed to an inceſſant 
ie from the enemy. Five hundred grenadiers 
ra, Wil vere killed or wounded ; and two whole com- 
the WH pariies periſhed by the ſpringing of the mines. 
Tus attack was commanded. by the marquis de 
, of Wl Brun, lieutenant-general, with the duke de Ran- 
ge, dn, and M. de Cqurtomer, major: generals, and 
had M. de Berville, brigadier. The duke d'Ayen 
e of us there as the king's aid. de- camp; and count 
not. MY Lowendahl, who would alſo be at the fiege as 
loſe : volunteer, was wounded on the head with a 
 Mnuſquet hot. This foreigner was a native of 
Denmark, and had been in the Ruſſian ſervice : 

it was he that took Ockzakow from the Turks. 

He ſpoke almoſt all the European languages; 
was perfectly acquainted with the different courts, 

. ich their genius, with the character of the peo- 
ple, and their different method of fighting: at 
length he preferred the ſervice of France, where, 


durz. tom his reputation, he was immediately re- 
is the ceivedꝭas lieutenant- general. 1 

Tbe The beſiegers were not the leaſt diſcouraged, 
F be but carried the greateſt part of the covert - way; 


and the day following they made themſelves in- 


ut no WH 'icely maſters of it, notwithſtanding the bombs, 
dyke Wi pattereroes, and grenadoes, with which the e- 
again, WF nemy inceſſantly annayed- them. There were 
f the BW ſixteen engineers at thoſe attacks, who were all 
time, i vounded : the prince of Soubiſe had his arm 
ridges WM broke by a ſtone 3 which, as ſoon as the king 
rected Aa | heard, 
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heard, he viſited him ſeveral times, and ſaw his 
wounds dreſſed. This ſenſibility of their ſove- 
reign encouraged the troops ; there was not one 
of them but forgot the extreme hardſhips of the 
ſiege, and generouſly ventured his life, Their 
ardour was redoubled when they followed the 
duke de Chartres, the firſt prince of the blood, 
to the trenches and to the attacks, . General 
Damnitz, governor of Friburg, did not hang 
out the white flag till the 6th of November, af- 
ter a ſiege of two months, Count d' Argenſon 
drew up the articles of capitulation, which facili 
tated the taking of the citadel of Friburg. It was 
ſtipulated, as a favour granted from the king to 
general Damnitz, that he ſhould have leave to 
retire, with his gariſon, his ſick, and wounded, 
into the citadel, The governor did not per- 
ceive, till after he had ſigned the capitulation, 
that this permiſſion would be fatal to him; that 
the citadel could not hold ſuch a number of 
men ; that they would be crowded upon one 
another, and more expoſed to the enemy's can- 
non; and, in ſhort, that his ſick muſt infallibly 
periſh : he therefore begged of them not to 
grant him ſo dangerous a favour ; but the per- 
miſſion then was become an obligation. A fv 
ſpenſion of arms was, however, granted for 
twenty days; at the expiration of which term, 
the citadel was beſieged, and taken in ſeven 
days. The king uſed the ſame policy at Friburg 
as at Menin ; he demoliſhed the fortifications o 
the town, neither wanting to keep poſſeſſion of it, 
nor to run the hazard of its being retaken ſome 
day by the Auſtrians, and proving a thorn 2 
= | ls 
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his fide. This was one of thoſe towns which 
Lewis XIV. had taken and fortified, and which - 
he afterwards was obliged to. ſurrender. It is 
true, that, according to the plan ſo often defeat- 
ed, Friburg and the Anterior Auſtria were to be 
ven to the Bavarian emperor z but it was then 
foreſeen, that he would not keep poſſeſſion of 
this country, The king indeed was maſter of 
all Briſgaw : the prince of Clermont, on his 
fide, was advanced as far as Qonſtance : and the 
emperor, at length, had the pleaſure of return- 
ing to Munich, In Italy affairs had taken a fa- 
vourable turn, though they advanced but ſlowly, 

The prince of Conti demoliſhed the fortifications 

of Demont, after he had taken it by ſtorm, The 
king of Naples was purſuing prince Lobkowitz 

through the pope's territories. In Bohemia great 

matters were expected from the diverſion made 

by the king of Pruſſia ; but they were diſappoint- 
e; fortune changed ſides again, as ſhe had of- 

tea done during this war; and prince Charles 
drove the Pruſſians out af Bohemia, as he had 

made the French fly before him in 1742 and 

1743- The Pruſſians committed the very ſame 

miſtakes, and made the ſame kind of retreats, as 

they had reproached the French armies with, 

They ſucceſſively ' evacuated the different poſts 

which led to Prague; and, at length, they were 

oblüged to evacuate Prague itſelf f. 

Prince Charles, after having paſſed the Rhine 
"thin ſight of the French army, paſſed the Elbe 
be ſame year within ſight of the king of Pruſſia. 
tle followed him even into Sileſia, and his fly- 
ug parties advanced as far as the gates of Breſ- 

| A a 2 law. 
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In purſving this meaſure, he did not intend i 
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c ( 
law. At length it became a moot point, whe. Wl i 
ther the queen, who ſeemed to be undone in the l 
month of June, would not recover Sileſia in the ec 
month of December the fame year; and people Wl di 
were afraid that the emperor, who was but jut n 
returned to his deſolate capital, ſhould be once WI i 
more obliged to leave it. SRO. an la 

Gan % e e of 
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The king of Poland, elector of Saxony, declares 
in favour of Mary Tereſa; againſt whim be 
had joined in the beginning of the war. if. 

fairs are more perplexed than ever in Ital, 
The king of Naples ſurpriſed at Velletri, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. ''- 


FF Hefe hopes the | Auſtrians derived from : 
1 new change in their affairs, which in- 
deed was not one of the leaſt revolutions in the 
whole war, namely, the ſtep then taken by the 
king of Poland, elector of Saxony. This ſame 
prince, who, in the beginning, had joined the 
king of Pruffia againſt the queen of Hungary, 
was then entering into an alliance with this 
princeſs againſt Pruſſia, and had already fur 
niſhed her with about twenty thouſand men, 


declare war againſt king Frederick, but only 
to aſſiſt the queen; juſt as the States-Genenl 
had joined with ber -againſt France, without 
declaring war. It did not appear that the 
lector of Saxony could have any great intel 
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in making the queen of Hungary, and the new 
kouſe of Auſtria, more powerful ; nay; it ſeem. 
ed ſtrange, that he ſnould chuſe rather to aggran- 
due that houſe, than to raiſe himſelf upon its 
tuins: but a particular pique betwixt him and 
king Frederick, the powerful negotiations of Eng- 
land, the apprebenſion of the riſing grandeur 
of the houſe of Brandenburg, and the expecta - 
non of humbling it, produced a total alteration 
of maxims in the court of; Nreſden. 

Scarce had the king of Pruſſia concluded his 
ies WY uneaty in April 1744 with France and the empe- 
be WY cor, when the king of Poland ſigned his agree- 
nent, privately, with the queen of Hungary, 
% n the month of May,“ He promiſed to aſſiſt 
i, u ber with thirty thouſand men; and the queen 

yielded to him a part of Sileſia which ſhe ho- 
ped to be able to — and to which that 
prince had trumped up ſome antient rights, 
3 all the German — have ſome — 
lons or other to the territories of their neigh - 
bours. England paid him a ſubſidy of L. 150, o00. 
Sterling every year, ſo lang as he continued 
to defend the queen of Hungary. If it was a 
matter of ſurpriſe, that a king of Poland and 
eector of Saxony ſhoald be reduced to accept 
of this money; it was ᷣ much greater ſurpriſe, 
that England ſhould be able to give it, when 
ſhe had granted this very year L. 500,000, 
t the queen of Hungary, L. 200, 000. to the 
king of Sardinia ; and, at the ſame time; ſhe 
paid a'ſubfidy of L. 22,000, to the elettor of 
Cologne, for permitting the enemies of the em- 
peror his brother to raiſe troops againſt him in 
the 
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the territories of Cologne, Munſter, and Oſua. 
bruck. To ſuch à low pitch was this unfor. | 
tunate emperor reduced! The borders of the 
Rhine had been all frightened at the ; 
of prince Charles; and the Engliſh: gold did t 
the reſt. At this conjuncture the Auſtrians, 0 
aſſiſted by their new allies, the Saxons, threat, 0 
ned Silefia : they likewiſe thteatned French n 
Flanders with Engliſh and Dutch! ſuccours. p 
The allied army in Flanders exceeded thu e 
which the king left under the command of tr 
marſhal Saxe; by twenty thouſand men. This ot 
general employed all thoſe [reſources of var 
which are intirely independent of fortune, and al 
even of the bravery of troops. To incamp v. 
and decamp at proper opportunities, to cover 
one's own country, to maintain an army at the b 
enemy's expence, to remove upon their ground ot 
when they advance into yours, and thereby u WW 
oblige them to march back; in ſhort, to bafle pe- 
ſupetior ſtrength by skill; this is what is look- 
ed upon as one of the maſterpieces of tbe 
military art, and What marſhal Saxe did from 
the beginning of Auguſt to the month of No 
vember. * a N Wy * 
The quarrel about the Auſtrian ſucceſſion 
was every day growing more obſtinate, the 
emperor's fate more uncertain, the reſpeQive 
intereſts more complicate, while the ſucceſſes 
of each party were generally counterpoiled by 
. thoſe of the oppolite fide. - ' - 
France had on her ſide in Germany, the em. 
peror, the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of 


Heſſe Caſſel, and the eleQor Palatine, by tif 
treaty 


54d 
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u. treaty of Francfort. But the Pruſſians were 
br. then buſy in defending themſelves. Heſſe was 
e always ready to ſell t to England, as well 
We 2s to France, The Palatinate was a country 
vis WH that rather wanted proteRtion-than was capable 
ns, of giving aſſiſtance ; and, - beſides, a great part 
a: WY of its territories had been pillaged by the ene- 
ach my. Thus Auſtria was ſtill the predominant 
power in Germany, eſpecially having the ſuc- 
hat cours of Saxony and of the Dutch, with the 
of troops and ſubſidies of Great Britain. The reſt 
Phis of the empire ſtill neuter, though a great parc 
var vere well affectell to the houſe! of Auſtria, in 
and al their memorials complained of this civil 
imp WY var which laid waſte their country, 
Ver The truth is, that the calamities which fol- 
the bow war had ruined a great many: yet, on the 
und other hand, it is no leſs true, that this war real- 
y ta WY) enriched Germany, While it ſeemed, in ap- 
affe I pcarance, to ruin it. The French and Englith 
money, which was ſeattered among them with 
ſuch profuſion, remained in the hands of the 
Germans, Francfort eſpecially, ſo long the re- 
ſdence of the imperial court, of ſuch a number 
of miniſters, princes, and generals, had made 


fon mmenſe profits, Dreſden, which had furniſhed 
the roviſions a long time to the French and Auſtri- 
tive n armies, in their turn, had thereby enriched 
ceſſes elf. And, upon the whole, this war had ren- 


ered Germany more opulent, and conſequently 
ult, ſooner or later, render it more powerful. 


e em- vas not ſo in regard to Italy, which, moreover 
ve of unot form, for any conſiderable time, a power- 
y the r body like Germany. France had not ſent to the 


Alps 


Alps more than forty two battalions, and thirty 
three ſquadrons; Which, conſidering the ording- 
ry deficiency in the trags, did not compoſe 2. 


bove a body of twenty ſix thouſand men. The. 


Infant's army was very near this number at the 
beginning of the campaign ; and both of them, 
far from enriching a foreign country, drew their 
whole ſubſiſtence from the provinges of France. 
With regard to the pope's territories, on which 
prince Lobkowitz was then incamped with thir- 
ty thouſand men, they were rather ravaged than 
made rich. This. part of Italy was going to be- 
come a bloody ſcene in this vaſt military theatre, 
which extended from the Danube to the Tiber. 

The queen of Hungary's ar mies were very 
near making a conqueſt of the kingdom of Na. 
ples towards the months of March, April, and 
May 1744; and had it not been for the prudent 
conduct of count Gages, they would certainly 
have done it. This general, finding that his 
Spaniſh army was weakened, and he could have 
no retruits from Spain, incorporated Neopoli- 
tans into his old regiments, and thele ney 
troops grew. inured to diſcipline z at length, by 
temporiſing, he obliged prince Lobkowitz, who 
perceived his army alſo waſting away, to reti 
from Abruzzo:towards'Rome. - 

This city had beheld, ſince the month of July, 
an engagement in her neighbourhood, betvin 
the Auſtrian and Neapolitan armies. The king 
of Naples, and the duke of Modena, were u 
Vellerri, antiently the capital of the Volſci, and 
now the reſidence of the dean of the ſacred cl 
lege. The king of the two Sicilies was lodged ts 
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I. 
ty the palace of Ginetti, which is reckaned a ſtruc= 
a ture of magnificence and taſte, . Prince Lobkow- 
in made the ſame attempt upon Velletri, as 
he prince Eugene had done upun Cremona in 1702; 
he for hiſtory is no more than a ſeries of events 
m, repeated with ſome variety. Six thouſand Au- 
cir Wl grians entered Velletri in the middle of the 
ce. night f the main guard were ſlain: thoſe who 
ich Wi reſiſted were cut in pieces: and thoſe who made 
ir- no reſiſtance, were made priſoners: in ſhort, 
han error and alarm were ſpread all around. The 
de · king of Naples and the duke of Modena were 
ure, very near being taken. The marquis de l' Hoſ- 
ber. pital, ambaſſador from France to the court of 
very Naples, awakes at the noiſe, runs to the king. 
Na. and faves him. No ſooner had the marquis 
and i quitted his houſe, than it was plundered by the 
dent WW enemy. The king, followed by the duke of 
nh Modena and the ambaſſador, puts himſelf at the 
t his bead of his troops without the town; the Au- 
have e drians break into the houſes; general Novati 
poll: enters the palace of the duke of Modena, where 
de finds M. Sabatini, that prince's miniſter, who 
had been formerly in the ſame regiment with 
himſelf, “ Is it not true,” ſaid this miniſter to . 
him, “that you grant me my life, and you will 
* content yourſelf with making me your priſon- 
der?“ While they were renewing their former 
acquaintance, the very ſame thing happened as 
at Cremona, The Walloon guards, a regiment 
of Iriſh, and another of Swiſs, repulſed the 
Auſtrians, ſtrewed the ſtreets with dead bodies, 
and retook the town. M. Sabatini, ſeeing this 
' 3 9. revolution 
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revolution from his window, faid to the Auſtrin 
general, © It is 1 now that grant you your life, 
« and it is you that are my priſoner,” A fey 
days after, prince Lobkowitz was obliged to te. 
treat towards Rome, whither he was purſued by 
the king of Naples. The former marched wo- 
wards one gate of the city, and the latter to- 
wards the other; they both paſſed the Tibet 
within ſight of the people of Rome, who, from 
the ramparts, enjoyed the ſpectacle of the two 
armies. The king was received at Rome under 
the name of the count of Puzzuolo : his guards 
ſtood with their drawn ſwords in the ſtreets, 
while their maſter was kiſſing the pope's toe; the 
two armies continued the war in the territory 
of Rome, whoſe inhabitants thanked heaven, 
that the ravage extended no farther than their 
fields. | | 
Upon the whole, we find that Italy was, from 


the beginning, the chief aim of the court of 


Spain; that Germany was the main object of 
the conduct of the court of France; and that, 
on both ſides, the ſucceſs was ſtill extremely 
dubious, wo 


CHAP. Vi. 


Death of the emperor Charles VII. The wit 
becomes more violent than ever. 


3 after the taking of Friburg, the 
king returned to Paris, where he was reeeh 


ved as the avenger of his country, and as _ 
ther 
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an Wl ther whom they bad been afraid of loſing. He 
ife, remained three days in his eapital, to ſhew bim- 
few elf to the inhabitants, who wanted no other 
re- ¶ beturn for their zeal, than the pleaſure of be- 
| by Wbolding him ; and this was what he could not, 


to- Jin gratitude, refuſe. He dined in the Hotel de 
- to: Nille, whoſe ſquare was adorned with thoſe mag- 
iber ificeat decorations which make us wiſh for 
rom nore durable monuments. He was ſerved at 
two able, according to cuſtom, by the provoſt of 
nder be merchants, and the dauphin by the firk 


ards che vin. 

eets, On this occaſion it was obſerved, that the in- 
the Wviptions of the Hotel de Ville, the triumphal 
tory redes, and illuminated figures, with which the 
wen, {ſown was adorned, were in Latin: though, in- 


jeed, theſe interpreters of the people's joy ought 
o be ſuch as they can underſtand. They pique 
demſelves in Germany, in England, and in the 
orth, for making inſcriptions: and devices in 
rench ; which ſhould be a hint to our nation to 
dew the ſame honour to our language as is 
aid it by foreigners. UE 
The king, at his return from the campaign, 
ad no miniſter of foreign affairs, having been 
lis own miniſter at the army. To fill this place, 
je choſe, ſucceſſively, two men who had no 
zoughts of it. The firſt was M. de Villeneuve, 
bo, during his embaſly to the Ottoman Porte, 
ad negotiated a peace between the Turk and 
ie laſt emperor of the houſe of Auſtria, This 
entleman was old and infirm : he had been al» 
ays reckoned a wiſe man; a character which 
ſtill maintained by his ſenſibility of his pre- 
| B b 2 135 ſent 


2 Dn — —-— 
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ſent condition: having no ambition to deceive 
himſelf, or to imagine he had ſtrength aboye | 
his age, he refuſed the employment. The ſe Ml ; 
cond was the marquis d' Argenſon, the elder bro. 
ther of the ſecretary at war: by this favour the 
king ſurpriſed the two brothers. 

The only inducement the king had in giving 
away a place which, according to the maxims of 
common policy in moſt courts of Europe, ſeems 
to require leſs virtue than cunning, was the cha, 
racer the marquis had of being. an honeſt man, 
Theſe two miniſters were deſcended from one 
of the moſt antient houſes of Tourraine, in 
which the dignities of the long robe have, for 
ſome years, been joined to the antient honours 
of the ſword. Their father, who had been 
keeper of the ſeals, and miniſter of the finances, 
was a genius equal either for the command of il rc 
an army, or for the policying a ſtate ; a mv 
of piercing wit, intrepid, and indefatigable; li 
able to unravel the moſt knotty affairs; a de. d 
clared enemy to trivial forms, which little mind WW in 
are ſo fond of: in ſhort, a man ſuperior to par- fe 
ty, fear, or intereſt. At the time the govem . co 
ment wanted money, he ſent back a hundred v. 
thouſand crowns to the royal treaſury, which 
were his right as miniſter of the finances; and 
when he aQted thus, he was not rich, and hid 
a numerous family. This action, which the king 
knew of, contributed greatly to the promotion a 
his ſons. | 


One of the firſt affairs that came before we mi 
miniſter of ſtate, was an adventure, in which im 
We! 


there was rather a violation of the law of nat 
| | EEE. 
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ons, of the privileges of ambaſſadors, and of 


4 


on the conſtitutions of the empire, than any exer- 
ſe- ciſe of the right of war. | | 1 
to. The king, ſtill true to his engagements with 
the the emperor, had ſent marſhal Belleiſle, with 
full powers from himſelf, and from the empe- 
ing tor, to Munich, and from thence to Caſſel, and 
sor Sileſia. He was coming from Munich, the im- 
ems perial reſidence, with the chevalier his brother; 
cha» WY they had been at Caſſel, and were continuing 
nan. their journey, without any diſtruſt, through a 
one Ml country where the king of Pruſſia has ſeveral 


in poſt-houſes, which, by agreement among the 
„for princes of Germany, have been always looked 
ours upon as neuter and inviolable. While the mare 

hal and his brother were changing horſes at one 
nces, I of thoſe poſt-houſes, in a borough called Elbing. 
d of I rode, belonging to the elector of Hanover, they 
man vere arreſted and ill uſed by an Hanoverian bai- 
able; üff and ſoon after removed to England. The 
HY duke of Belleiſle was a prince of the empire, and, 
in this quality, this arreſt might have been con · 


2 pu: Gdered as a violation of the privileges of the 

ern college of princes. In former times emperors 

ndred BW would have puniſhed ſuch an indignity ; but 
which BY any inſult might have been offered to Charles 
; VII. all he could do was to complain, 


The French miniſters laid claim, at the ſame 
time, to the privileges of ambaſſadors, and to 
every right of war. If marſhal Belleiſle was 
conſidered as a prince ef the empire, and as a 
miniſter of the court of France, going to the 
imperial and Pruſſian courts, as thoſe two courts 
Fere not at war with Hanover, certainly his perſon 

Was 
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was ſacred. If, on the other hand, he was look. 
ed upon as a general and as a marſhal of France, 
the king offered to ranſom him and his brother. 
Purſuant to the cartel ſettled at Francfort the 
18th of June 1743, between France and England, 
the ranſom of a marſhal of France was rated at 
50,000 livres. The miniſter of king George ll, 
eluded theſe preſſing arguments by a quiik, 
which was a new affront : he declared, that he 
looked upon M. M. de Belleiſle as priſoners of 
ſtate, They were treated with the greateſt re- 
gard, according to the maxim of moſt of the 
European courts, who ſoften the iniquity of po- 
litics, and the cruelty of war, by external ap- 

rances of — i: 

The emperor Charles VII. neglected and dif. 
regarded in the empire, having no other ſupport 
but the king of . Pruſſia, purſued by prince 
Charles, and apprehenſive leſt the queen of 
Hungary ſhould again compel him to quit his 
capital, ſeeing himſelf the continual ſport of for: 
tune, and oppreſſed by maladies which his cha 
grines had increaſed, ſunk, at length, under 1he 
weight. He died at Munich at the age of forty 
ſeven years and a half, leaving this leſſon to the 
world, that the higheſt degree of human gran- 
deur may lead to the utmoſt pitch of infelicity. 
He had been unhappy only ſince his elevation to 
the imperial throne; and nature, from that 
time, was even more unkind to him than 
fortune. A complication of acute diſorder 
filled his days with bitterneſs, and carried hin 
to the grave, He had the gout and the ſtone: 
upon opening his body, they found his Jung), 
his liver, and his ſtomach morufied, with ſtones 
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5 in his kidneys, and a polypus in his heart. It 
FX was concluded that, for- fome time, he muſt 
. have lived in continual pain. | 

e The body of this unfortunate prince was laid 
d, in ſtate, dreſſed after the old Spaniſh mode, ac- 


at Wi cording to the regulation of Charles V. though 
l. there has been never a Spaniſh emperor ſince 


k, thar prince, and Charles VII. had no manner 
he of relation to that nation. He was buried ac- 
of Wl cording to the imperial ceremonies : and with 


e all that parade of vanity and human miſery, 
he WW they carried the globe of the world before him, 
%: who, during his ſhort reign, was not even pol- 
1 ſeſſed of a ſmall unhappy province. They gave 
him the title of invincible in the reſcripts publiſh- * 
dil. ed by the young elector his fon ; a title by eu- 
ort tom annexed to the imperial dignity, and which 
ace Wi only ſerved to render the public more ſenſible 
of of the misfortunes of him that poſſeſſed it. 
his His brother, the eleftor of Cologne, would 
for- never defend his cauſe + not but that this elector, 
chi» vdo was biſhop and prince of Munſter, Pader- 
the born, and Ofnabruck, might raiſe an army; 
but to have a good one great preparatives were 
requiſite: he ought to have laid up money, to 
have officers regularly trained, and ſoldiers dif. 
cplined ; all this he wanted. He had always 


on t0 foreſeen that Auſtria would reſume the ſuperi- 
that orny, which indeed was the reaſon of his neu- 
— ality during this whole war. This occaſioned 
ders 


great complaints againſt him; but the event ju- 
liffed the conduct he was obliged to obſerve. 

It was then believed, that, as the cauſe of the 
Var no longer ſubſiſted, peace would be reſtored 


to 
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to Europe. They could not offer the empire to 
the ſon of Charles VII. who was then only ſe. 
venteen years of age. They flattered themſelves 
in Germany that the queen of Hungary would 
ſeek for peace, as the ſure means of placing he 
husband, the grand duke, at length, upon the 
imperial throne : but ſhe would have this throne, 
and alſo continue the war. The Engliſh mini- 
ſtry, who gave the law to their allies, becauſe 
they gave them money, ſupplying, at the ſame 
time, the queen of Hungary, the king of Poland, 
and the king of Sardinia, thought they ſhould be 
loſers by a treaty, and gainers by protracting the 
war: they had no difficulty to inſpire Mary Te- 
reſa with the ſame confidence, ſo as to flatter 
herſelf that ſhe ſhould be able to beat both France 
and Pruſſia, The paſſage of the Rhine and of 
the Elbe, in one campaign, had doubled her 
courage. The king of France, on the other 
hand, would not abandon either his ſon-in-lay, 
the Infant Don Philip in Italy, the young electut 
of Bavaria in Germany, or the king of Prull, 
who was returned to his old alliance, 

This general war continued, becauſe it ws 
begun. The object of it was now no long 
the ſame as in the beginning; it was one of tho Wl. - 
maladies whoſe ſymptoms alter when they gr 
inveterate. Flanders had been reſpected as 4 
neutral country before the year 1744, but ws 
now become the principal theatre of war; ad: 
Germany was conſidered by France rather as 4 
field of politics than of military operations, The 
court of France caſt an eye upon the king demi! 
Poland, elector of Saxony, as a proper ay” 


; ms 
1 4 * 
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for the imperial crown. He was not only qualified 


o aſpire to this dignity, but he might likewiſe 
ader it ſubſervient to the enriching his family 
with a part of the Auſtrian inheritance, which 
be had at firſt attempted to acquire by the ſword. 
tleaſt, by detaching him from his new alliance 
with Auſtria, there was a probability of giving 
greater ſuperiority to the king of Pruſſia, and 
f compelling the queen of Hungary to accept 
if terms of peace. But the Saxon miniſter 


nd, WW: of: rather to ſee his maſter an ally than an 

ide Nremy of the court of Vienna: the king of Po- 

5 nd might have had the imperial crown, but he 
b | 


yould not accept of it. | I 
This refuſal of the elector of Saxony, which 
ypeared ſo aſtoniſhing, to Europe, did not at 


d of | ſurpriſe thoſe who were acquainted with his 

ber art, and with the ſtate of his affairs. They 

other N erſuaded him, that he would find it very difficult 

lav, dkeep the crown of Poland, if he accepted of 

— he empire, and that the republic of Poland 
J 


ould be afraid of having too powerful a chief. 
hey repreſented to him, that he would run 


daß e riſque of loſing a throne which he might ſe- 
onger Wire to his poſterity ; and that, after all, he was 
' tholt e fire of carrying his point in competition 
wy ith the Great duke of Tuſcany. The example 


the elector of Bavaria had convinced him, 
vw difficult it is for a prince, who is not of 
inſelf very powerful, to bear the weight of the 
perial crown; and that a grandeur not found- 
Lon its own ſtrength, is, oftentimes, rather a 
uniliation, In ſhort, this prince, whether he 
not ſtrong enough, or whether he was re- 

Cc Arained 
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ſ rained by the treaties of Vienna, Dreſden; and Mil * 
Warſaw, which had connected him with the ! 
queen of Hungary and with England; inſtead 1 
of pretending to the empire, entered into a more ll © 
intimate union with the queen, in order to place il © 
the imperial crown on her husband's head, and d 


io give every thing to thoſe, to whom, at firſt; th 
he would have granted nothing. © 80 

France had therefore no other reſource 1-1 © 
than that of arms, and patiently to expect her b 


fate, together with the deciſion of ſo many dif 
ferent intereſts, which had ſo often changed 
and in all their mutations had kept Europe in 


continual alarm, #96 at 
8 Maximilian Joſeph, the young elector of . © 
varia, was the third, from father to fon, who a 
rights had been maintained by France. This 2 
crown reſtored his grandfather to his dominions 
obtained the imperial crown for his father, nor 4 
made a freſh effort to ſupport this young prince ll, 
Six thouſand Heſſians in French pay, three thoy- 4 
fand Palatines, and thirteen battalions of C. 
man troops, which had been a long time in , 
French ſervice, had joined the Bavarian force WW; 
which were ſtill maintained by the king. Toll... 
render theſe fuccours effectual, the Bavarian. 
ought to have done their beſt to defend then... 
ſelves; but it was their fate to be always beaten oa 


by the Auſtrians. They defended the entrance 
of their country ſo very ill, that, in the begin 
ning of April, the elector of Bavaria was oblige 
to quit that ſan e capital from which his fathe 
had been fo often expelled, . 
I his country had been tavaged to ſuch ac 

5 ö glee, 
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gree; that it was not able to find forage for the 
french troops who were coming to the clector's 
ififiance; The Heſſiaus were mercenaries, who 
would accept of French money, but did not care 
to tight, The 10th of April general Braut de- 
dated to count Segur, commander in chief of 
the French troops in Bavaria, that he would not 
go to meet the enemy, and that all he could do 
was to wait for them, M. de Segur found him- 
if deſerted by the very people he was come to 
alt; and he could not rely on the Heilians, 
i bo bad thewn ſuch back wardanels, 

nged, To complete the dilgrace of the French, 
count Seckendorff, who ſtill commanded the Ba- 
vatian army, correſponded with Aultria, and 
vas negotiating a fecrer accommodation, where- 
by he ſurrendered the houſe of Bavaria to the 
diſcretion of the queen of Hungary, and defeat- 
ed every thing that had been done by France, 
One of the motives of this general's diſcontent 
was, that the French had not latterly given him 
twenty tour thouſand German florins, Which he 
ſtill demanded, not withſtanding the immenſe 
ſums the king had remitted him tor the pay ment 
of the Bavarian troops. He had even taken 
the emperor Charles VII. 's plate in pawn at the 
une that he commanded his army; and, after 
be returned it to the electoral tainily, he com- 
plained they did not pay him the remainder of 
alum of money which was ſtil due. Every bo- 
Oy knows, that this man, atter having been long 
jn the jervice of the houſe of Aultria, was con- 
lncd by the lait emperor of that family; aud 
hat, upon the death of that prince, he quitted 
Cc 2 the 
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the queen of Hungary for the houſe of Bavaria; 


How, human nature is ſo conſtituted, that thoſe 
who often change maſters, are ſeldom heartily 


attached to any party. The 24th of March he 
wrote to marſhal Thoring, a Bavarian genera], 
theſe very words: “ The happy ſucceſs with 
„% which they flatter themſelves upon the Rhine, 
« will not ſave Bavaria; this country mult be 
*« doomed to utter deſtruction, if means be not 
found out of ſaving it by ſome kind of ac: 
ce commodation, be it what it will.“ 

The count de Segur, and M de Chavigni, 
the king's plenepotentiaries in Bavaria, were but 
too well informed of his ſecret deligns; they 
plainly perceived, from the motions of the hu. 
var ian army, that the king's troops were io be 
left expoſed in a country where the very inhabi. 
tants, whom they had defended during the ſpace 
of four years, were become their enemies, 

Things being thus unhappily ſituated, count 
Segur, who had only fix thouſand foot, and 
twelve hundied horſe, French and Palatine, 
was attacked by an army of twenty thouſand 
Auſtrians , within a few leagues of Donawen, 
near a little town called Pſſaffenhoven. His bo- 
ſineſs then was, to ſave the king's troops and the 
military cheſt, For this end be poſted his men ſo 
well, covering them with a cod, and gaining at 
eminence, that they maintained a molt unequi 
and moſt obſtinate fight, without being thrown 
into diſorder. The French alone loſt about two 
thouſand men, killed and wounded ; the Pals 


tines, lels expoſed, had very few killed; but * 


} April 15. 1745. 
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ria: of their battalions were made priſoners of war. 
oe WI The marquis de Rupelmonde, major-general of 
nh WY the French forces, kept the enemy in play a long 
| he time in the rear, but was killed, at length, with 
ral, WH « musket-ball, on the feld of battle: he had 
with WH only his aid-de-camp-near him when he received 
ine, the wound. Let me die,” ſaid he: run and 
t be tell M. de Segur that he take care of the rear.” 
not WW We cannot too much lament, the death of this 
1 young man, who, beſides every military talent, 
was poſſeſſed of a philotuphic turn of mind, and 
igni, of other agreeable qualities, which rendered his 
but WW company innnitely valuable to his friends. He 
they I was the only heir of a family long diſtinguiſhed 
\ Ba in Flanders; the hope and conſolation of a mo- 
0 be BW ther, who, for many years, had been the dare 
habi- WY ling of the court of France, and who now only 
ſpace WW lived for this ſon, on whom ſhe doted, The 
marquis de Cruſfol, who was intruſted with the 
count command of the rear, and the chevalier de la 
aud Marck, behaved with ſuch prudence and. intre» 
tines, WW picity, that they merited the commendations of 
uſand I the enemy, and were rewarded by the prince, 
wert, 8 This little army retired to Donawert in good 
is bu BY order, without being ever brcke; and killed a 
1d the ¶ ¶ great many more of the enemy than they theme 
en ſo klves had loſt, | [F554 | 
ng an All this while the young elector of Bavaria 
equal BE was at Augsburg. Had his council agreed to 
bare joined his troops to thoſe which were only 
behting his battles, he might {ti!] have kept the 
balance even, The king was dctending his cauſe 
on all fides, Marſhal Maillebois, at the head of 
hundred and one battalions, and ſixty two 
ſquadrons, 
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—.— with ten independent companies, 
ras driving an Auſtrian army, commanded by : 
the duke of Aremberg, beyond the river Lhon, i 
and even menaced the electorate of Hanover: 0 
the king of Pruſſia kept prince Charles employed. L 
In ſhort, the king of France himſelf was upon th 
the point of making a molt powerful diverſion Bil 
in Flanders. But all theſe conſiderations were 0 
ſuperſeded by count Seckendorff's party: they Wil 
prevailed on the young elector to ſign prelimi- Bill ” 
naries t, by which he made himſelf dependent 
on Auſtria; while the queen of Hangary was 
left in poſſeſſion of his ſtrongeſt rowns, Ingol- 
ſtadt, Scharding, and Braunaw, till the conciu. 
ſion of a definitive treaty : he likewiſe promiſed i © 
tris vote, at the firſt diet of election, to the grand 


duke, and thereby placed over his own head the at 
very perſon whom the preſent conjuncture had 4 


rendered the moſt dangerous enemy of the houſe | 
of Bavaria. The fix thouſand Heſſians who i” 
were in this army declared themſelves neuter; 


but, notwithſtanding their neutrality, they were * 
diſarmed at Augsburg, after which they paſſel a 
from French jnto Engliſh pay. The Palatins AW.” 
were ſoon obliged to embrace a neutrality. This 4 


revolution, ſo lucky to the queen of Hungary, : | 
did this ſervice at Jeaſt to France, that it lavel iſ ©" 


Her the men and the treaſure of which ſhe, had * 
been ſo laviſh in favour of the houſe of Bav WY" 
ria, and freed her from the burden of mercem. 15 


ry troops, which generally colt à great del 
more than their ſervice is worth, The young 
elector's council might excuſe this treaty by .the 
Be e experience 


_ } April. 22. 1745. 
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experience of paſt, and the apprehenſion of fu- 


bl me misfortunes ; but how could they juſtify a 
ſcret article, by which the elector engaged to 
* lend troops to the queen of Hungary, and, like 
x, the reſt, to receive Engliſh pay ? Little did the 
ing of France expect, when he put the elector 
5 Charles Albert on the imperial throne, that, in 


wo years time, the Bavarians would ſerve a- 
. mong his enemy's troops, 


* While the king loſt one ally, who was only 
nt a burden to him, he ſtill preſerved another, who 
< was of infinite uſe. The king of Pruſſia was 


the terror of the Auſtrians 3 prince Charles 
100 could hardly face him in the field. | 
| The reſolution taken by' Lewis XV. was, tq 
| the i upon the defenſive in Ge many, and upon 
de offenlive in Flanders and Italy: and thereby 
he anſwered every purpoſe. His army upon the 
who BY ine employed the Auſtrians, and prevented 

them from falling upon his ally the king of Pruſs 


+ 


FL. 
* 


— ha, with roo great a ſuperiority of forces, He 
aſſel had already ſent marſhal Mailleb ois from Ger- 
ines n) into Italy; and the prince of Conti was 
Thi ntruſted with the management of the war upon 


the Rhine, a war of quite a different nature from 
that which he had conducted in the Alps. - 
The king undertook bimſelt, in perſon, to fi- 


d.. X 
on th the conqueſts which he had interrupted the 
rccm-kreceding year. He had juſt married the dau- 


ptin to the ſecond Infanta of Spain, in the 


who had not yet compleated his ſixteenth year, 


Wy prepared 
90. 


month of February f; and this young prince, 
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prepa pared to ſet out the beginning of May along 
with his father. 

Before the king's departure, marſh: Saxe 
vent to take upon him the command of the ar. 
my in Flanders, which was to conſiſt of a hun- 
dred and fix battalions, and a hundred and ſe. 
venty two ſquadrons complete, with 
independent companies. 


ena. vn. 
Siege of Tournay. Battle of Fontenoj. 


Arſhel Saxe having made. ſeveral marches, 

which kept the enemy in ſuſpence, and 
ſeemed ſometimes to threaten Aeth, and ſome- 
times Mons, all of a ſudden fat down bear 
Tournay, aud inveſted it the 2 5th of April; 
while the allied army of Engliſh, Auſtrians, 
Hanoverians, and Dutch, were not able to pre 
vent his operations, Tournay was the ſtrong: 
eſt place of the whole barrier : the town and 
citadel were one of Vauban's maſter-pieces ; for 
there was not a place of any ſtrength in Flanden 
whoſe fortifications had not been built by 
Lewis XIV. 

The people of Tournay were end of the 
French government, not ſo much becauſe thei 
town is part of the antient patrimony of tht 
kings of France, as out of regard to their om 
advantage; they preferred the French mag 
ficence, which inriches a country, to the Datdl 
economy, which __ it low, But . 
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nation of the inhabitants is ſeldom minded in 
fortified towns: they are no way concerned ei- 
ther in the attack or in the defence of thoſe places; 
they are transferred from one ſovereign to ano- 
ther by capitulations, which are made for them 
without asking their advice, 

in the beginning of the ſiege of Tournay, 
appened one of thoſe events, where the ine- 
itable fatality which determines life and death, 
pppeared, as it were, in the moſt conſpicuous 
haracters. The count de Talleyrand, colonel 
f the regiment of Normandy, had mounted 
de trenches under the orders of the duke de Bi- 
Fon; here a cavalier o was erected, near which 


„ 


SIX ><. 


ben bey had placed a cask of gun-powder, In the 
an{ Wight the duke de Biron lay himſelf down upon 
. HS bear-skin near M. de Talleyrand, when he re- 
fore ollected, that he had promiſed to ſpend part of 
ily night with M. de Meuze. He reſolves to go, 
ins, otwithſtanding that M. de Talleyrand does all 


e can to diſſuade him. No ſooner was he gone, 
han a ſoldier, trying the prime of his fuſil, lets 
ſpark fall upon the cask of gun-powder : in- 
ntly the cavalier” flies up into the air, and 
de Talleyrand is blown up with twenty four 
ddiers, whoſe limbs, quite torn and ſhattered, 
e diſperſed on every ſide: part of the body of. 


of the RF: de Talleyrand was thrown to the diſtance of 
e their ore thirty fathom. But an accident of this 
of weed, though never ſo fatal, is confounded, in 


r one of war, in the multitude of human cala- 
ies, which, from our being too much ſur- 
junded by them, eſcape our attention. The 

D d | gariſon 


natd A.kind of high platform to plant great guns upon. 


es, and running upon the, glacis of the cover: 
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. that Tournay was in danger, they ſeut word! 


and the dauphin by his minions, 


gariſon of Tournay, beholding this unlucky 20 
cident, inſulted the French, reviling them with 
the moſt injurious language. Upon which 
few companies of grenadiers, unable to contain 
their indignation, anſwered them not by opre 
brious ſpeeches, but by leaping out of the trench. 


way, though the regular approaches for. attach 
ing it were not yet finiſhed, : they deſcend 
without order, without preparation, or ev 
without officers, upon the covert-way, notuith. 
ſtanding the fire of the enemy's artillery and 
their ſmall ſhot, and maintain themſelves bold 
till the round came by, though expoſed on every 
ſide. The duke de Biron, who commanded the 
trenches, hearing of this action, which the ns 
ture of the provocation, and the ardour. of the 
troops rendered, in ſome meaſure, .excuſibl, 
immediately orders gabions to be brought, mala 
epaulements, and lodges thoſe brave fellows a 
the covert-way, which they had fo reſoluch 
carried. , | 

As ſoon as the States- General were informed 


the commander of their troops, that he mu 
venture a hattle to relieve the town. Notyit 
ſtanding the circumſpection of theſe republica 
they were the firſt of the allics, at that ting 
who took vigorous reſolutions. 

The 5th of May the enemy advanced to Ca 
bron, within ſeven leagues of Tournay. 
king ſet out the 6th from Paris, with the 6 
phin ; the king was attended by his aid · de · ca 
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The inhabitants of Paris, who had been/{ 
near loſing their king the foregoing year, felt a 
return of their pain, upon ſeeing both the father 
and the ſon ſet out for Flanders, to expoſe them- 


French had made no entrenchments as yet be- 
fore Tournay, in the lines of cireumvallation; 
they had no army of obſervation; nor were the 
twenty battalions and forty ſquadrons, which 
ad been draughted from the army commanded 
y the prince of Conti, as yet arrive. 
But, notwithſtanding the uneaſineſs they were 
ander at Paris, it muſt be allowed, that the king's 


eren em was conſiderably ſuperior to that of the 
the WS lies. In ſeveral printed relations it is faid to 
e . ave been weaker, Hiſtorical exactneſs obliges 
f t 


e to acknowledge, that it was ſtronger by. 
xty battalions, — eighty two ſquadrons. For 
e French had a hundred and ſix battalions, 
s ckoning the militia, and a hundred and ſe- 
nty two ſquadrons; whereas, the allies had 
ily forty fix battalions and ninety ſquadrons. 

True it is, that, the day of the engagement, 
French did not avail themſelves intirely of 
advantage. Part of the troops were not yet 
ved, there was alſo a neceſlity for leaving 
ne to guard the trenches of Tournay, and for 
bridges of communication: but ſtill the ſu- 
ority of numbers was certainly on the fide 


to France, And it is not leſs true, that this ad- 
£ tage was not of any conſequence in ſo con- 
the Ae a ground as that of the field of battle; be- 


e auß it happens very ſeldom that victory is ow - 
to numbers. The chief ſtrength of the ene» 
| D d 2 | my's 


ſelves to the uncertain iſſue of a battle. The 
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my's army conſiſted in twenty battalions, ad Wl , 
twenty ſix ſquadrons of Engliſh, under the . 
duke of Cumberland, who, in company vi 8 
the king his father, had gained the battle of Det 
tingen. The Engliſh were joined by five bat 
talions and fixteen ſquadrons of Hanoveriat 
troops. The prince of Waldeck, of the (ang 
age very near as the duke of Cumberland, lite 4 
him full of ardour, and impatjent to ſignai b 
himſelf, was at the head of the Dutch foto, 
conſiſting of forty ſquadrons and twenty fir BW 6, 
battalions, In this army the. Auſtrians had on. Wi f. 
ly eight ſquadrons. The allies were fighting Wl « 
their cauſe in Flanders, a country that has been 
long defended by the arms and treaſure of EH N ju 
land and Holland. But at the head of m n 
ſmall number of Auſtrians was old general KA. 
nigſeg, who had commanged againſt the Tum th 
in Hungary, and againſt the French in Italy ad * 
in Germany: it was intended, that his year 
and experience ſhoulg be a check to the youth 
ful ardour of the duke of Cumberland, and « 
prince Waldeck. The whole allied army vn 
upwards of fifty thouſand combatants. 
The king left about eighteen thouſapd me 
before Tournay, who were poſted at grad 
diſtances from the field of battle; beſides 
- thouſand io gyard the bridges on the Scheld, a 


- the communications, 'The army was comma for 
ed by a general in whom they had the greg ſee; 
© confidence. Count Saxe had made the art  re(; 
war his canſtant ſtudy, even in time of pes ſpe: 

beſides a profound theory, be had great pu ma 


cal knowledge ; in ſhort, vigilance, ſecrecy, l 
; * alk 
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art of knowing properly when to poſtpone, arid 
when to execute a project ; to ſee things at one 
glance; preſence of mind and foreſight, were 
abilities allowed him by the conſent of all mili. 
tary people. But, at that time, this general was 
waſting away with a lingering diſorder, and al- 
moſt at death's door when he left Paris. The 
author of theſe memoirs happening to meet him 
before he ſet out for Flanders, could not forbear 
axking him how he could think of taking the 
fix feld in that feeble condition? The marſhal an- 
on- ſwered, © It is not time now to think of living, 
ng “ but of departing.” 
been The 6th of May the king arrived at Doway. 
Lag WY Juſt as he was going to bed, he received a cou. 
this rier from the marſhal, who informed him, that 
rie enemy's army was approaching, and that 
[ui BY they ſhould. be quickly in fight of each other, 
ui © Gentlemen,” ſaid the king to his aid-de- 
year 
jOuth- 
nd ( 
y wa 
d u 
rad 
Jes 
1d, a 
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8 


camps and to his officers, © there ſhall be no 
« time loſt; I ſet out to-morrow morning at 
ve o' clock; but do not diſturb the dau- 
„ phin.“ | 
The next day the king arrived at Point-a-Chin, 
near the Scheld, within reach pf the trenches of 
Tournay. The dauphin, who had been appriſ- 
ed, was there in time; and attended the king, 
when he went to reconnoitre the ground deſigned 
for the field of battle. The whole army, upon 
ſeeing the king and the dauphin, made the air 
reſound with acclamations of joy. The enemy 
ſpent the 10th, and the night of the 11th, in 
making their laſt diſpoſitions. Never did the 
king expreſs greater chearfulneſs than the even. 


ing 
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ing before the engagement. The converſation 
-turned upon the. battles at which the kings of 
France had been preſent; The king ſaid, tha, 
ſince the battle of Poitiers, never a king of 
France had his ſon with him in an engagement; 
that none of them had ever gained a ſignal vie- 
tory over the Engliſh ; and he hoped to be the 

The day the battle was. fought he waked the 
 Ffirſtz-at four of clock he himſelf awakened count 

d'Argenſon, ſecretary at war, who, that very 
inſtant, ſent to marſhal Saxe to know his lat 
orders. They found the marſhal in a wicker 
vehicle, which ſerved him as a bed; he was car. 
ried about in it, when his ſtrength came to be ſo 
exhauſtcd, as he could no longer ride on horſe. 
back. The king and the dauphin had already 
paſſed the bridge of Calonne. The marſhil 
told the officer ſent by count d'Argenſon, that 
the king's guards muſt come forward, for he 
had fixed their poſt in the reſerve, with the ca- 
rabineers, as a ſure reſource, This was a new 
method of poſting troops whom the enemy con- 
ſider as the flower of an army. But he added, 


that the guards ſhould not be ordered to advance | 


till the king and the dauphin had repaſſed the 
bridge. The marſhal, as a foreigner, was very 
ſenſible how much leſs it became him than any 
other general, to expoſe two ſuch precious lives 
to the uncertain iſſue of a battle. The officer, 
to whom he had made theſe anſwers, was loth 
to repeat them to the king: but this prince, ap- 
priſed of the marſhal's directions, ſaid,” “ Let 


- * my guards advance this very moment ; for q 
ef al. 
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will not repaſs the bridge.” Soon aſter, he 
of went and took poſt beyond the place called, 
The juſtice .of our lady in the wood. | For his 
of WY guard, he would have only a ſquadron of a hun- 
dred and twenty men of the company of Charo 
one gendarm, a light - horſe- man, and a _ 
the keteer, Marſhal Noailles kept near his majeſty, 
as did alſo count d'Argenſon. The , aid-de-. 
de camps were the ſame as the preceding year. 
The duke de Villeroy was. alſo about his perſon, 
as captain of the guards ; and the dauphin had 
1a dbis minions near him 
PRs The king and the dauphin's retinue, which 
compoſed a numerous troop, were followed by 
a multitude of perſons of all ranks, whom curi- 
uc. oliy bad brought to this place, ſome of whom 
eady were mounted even on the tops of trees, to be- 
(hal WY bold the ſpectacle of a bloody engagement. 
that The aſſiſtance of ingraving is abſolutely ne- 
be Ceſary to a perſon that has a mind to form to 
himſelf a clear and diſtinct image of this action. 
The antients, who were ſtrangers to this art, 
could leave us but imperfect notions of the ſitu- 
ation and motion of their armies : but, to have. 
an adequate knowledge of ſuch a day, reſcarches, 
ſtill more difficult, are neceſſary. No one officer 
can ſee every thing : a great many behold with, 
eyes of prepoſſeſſion; and there are ſome that. 
are very ſhort-Lighted, There is a good deal in 
having conſulted rhe papers of the war-office ; 
and eſpecially in getting inſtruction from the ge- 
nerals and the aid-de-camps :. but. it is — 2. 
Moreover, to ſpeak to the commanding officers. 
of the different corps; and to compare their re- 
: lations, 
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lations, in order to mention only thoſe facts n 


which they agree, | 
All theſe precautions have I taken for the ob- 
taining a thorough information of the detail of 


a battle, of which even the leaſt particulars muſt 


de intereſting to the whole nation. Caſting an 
eye upon the plan, you perceive, at one glance, 


the diſpoſition of the two armies. You ſee An · 


toin pretty near the Scheld, within nine hundred 
fathom of the bridge of Calonne, the way that 
the king and the dauphin came. The village 
of Fontenoy is within eight hundred fathom of 
Antoin; from thence, drawing towards the 
north, is a piece of ground four hundred and 
fifty fathom broad, betwixt the woods of Barry 
and of Fontenoy. In this plan you fee the diſpo- 
ſitions of the brigades, the generals that com- 
manded them; with what art they prepared :. 
 gainſt the efforts of the enemy near the Scheld 
and Antoin, betwixt Antoin and Fontenoy, in 
thoſe villages lined with troops and artillery, 
on the ground which ſeparates Fontenoy from 
the woods of Barry; and, finally, on the leſt, 
towards Ramecroix, where the enemy might ad- 

vance by fetching the compaſs of the woods, 
The general had made provifions for a vie. 
ry, and againſt a defeat. The bridge of G- 
lonne, lined with cannon, ſtrengthened with in- 
trenchments, and defended by a battalion of 
guards, another of Swifs, and three of militia 
was to facilitate the retreat of the king and of 
| the dauphin, in caſe of any unlucky accident, 
The remainder of the army was to have filed of 
at the ſame time, over the other bridges - the 
wel 
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+ WT lower Scheld, in the neighbourhood of Tour- 


nay. 8 
1 withſtanding all theſe meaſures, ſo well 
f concerted as to ſupport each, other without the 
ll leaſt claſhing, there happened one miſtake, which, 
in had it not been rectified, might have occaſioned -_ 
e, e loſs of the day. The evening preceding the. 
a- battle, the general was told, that there was a 
ed hollow way, deep and impracticable, which ex- 
ut tended, without diſcontinuance, | from Antoin to 
ge Fontenoy, and would ſecure the army on that 
of fide, Weak as he was, he reconnoitered a part 
the of this hollow way himſelf; and they aſſured 
nd) bim that the remainder was (till more inacceſſible, 
ke made his diſpoſitions accordingly, But this 
po. ground, which was very deep near Fontenoy 
ome and Antoin, was quite level betwixt theſe two 
d illages. This circumſtance, fo trivial in other 
held Wcaſes, was here of the utmoſt conſequence ; for 
, in be army might have been taken in flank. The 
ery, marſhal having been better informed by the 
rom N quartermaſter M. de Cremille, cauſed three re- 
left, N doudts to be haſtily erected in this ſame ſpot be- 

twixt the villages. Marſhal Noailles directed 
the works in the night, and joined Fontenoy to 
the firſt redoubt by an earthen redan, The 
three redoubts were - furniſhed with three batte - 
res of cannon, one of eight pieces, the other 
two of four, They were called the redoubts 
of Bettens, from being defended by the Swiſs 
regiment of Bettens, with that of Diesbach. Be- 
de theſe precautions, they had likewiſe planted 
lx ſixteen pounders ", this {ide the Scheld, to 

e 


gall 


” * 
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gall the troops that ſhould attack the vllge 
Antoin. 
We muſt particularly obſerve, that there wi 
a piece of ground, of about four hundred and 
fifty fathom, which had a gentle aſcent betyix 
the woods of Barry and Fontenoy. As the «6 
my might penetrate this way, the genera] took 
care to erect, at the verge of the woods of Barry, 
a m—_ redoubt, where the guns were fixed i 
embraſures. Here the marquis de Chambon 
commanded a battalion of the regiment of Fu. 
The cannon of this redoubt, with thoſe which 
were planted to the left fide of Fontenoy, formed 
a croſs · fire, ſufficient, one would imagine, w 
ſtop the efforts of the moſt intrepid enemy. 

If the Engliſh ſhould have atrempred to pa 
through the wood of Barry, they would have met 
with another redoubt furniſhed with cannon; if 
they made a greater eircuit, they had intrench 
ments to force, and muſt bake been ex poſed to 
the fire of two batteries on the high road leading 
to Leuze. Thus did marſhal” Saxe, on ever 
fide, make the moſt advantage of the ground 

With reſpe& to the poſition of the 'troopy, 
beginning from the bridge of Vaux; which, if 
ter the battle, was called, the bridge of @ 
lone, there was no one part left naked. The 
counts de la Matck and de Lorges, were itt 
truſted with the poſt of Antoin ; where ver 
ſix battalicns of Piedmont and Biron, with | 
cannon at the head of thoſe regiments: 

The marquis do Crillon was poſted wth hi 
regiment hard by the redoubt neateſt Anton 
on the left he had dragoons to ſupport _ 
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The village of Fontenoy was commiited to 
| of be care of the count de la Vaugion, who had 
| der him the ſon of the marquis de Meuze- 
hoiſeul, with the regiment of Dauphin, of 
hich this young man, who is ſince dead, was 
donel. The duke de Biron, licutenant- gene- 
al, was at the head of the king's regiment, 


took Which he then commanded, cloſe to the village 
ar Fontenoy. On his left was the viſcount d'Au- 
ed in terre, and the regiment of his name. 

dom Very near upon the ſame line the general 
1 ud placed four battalions of French guards, two 
in f Swiſs, and the regiment of Courten, on the 


round extending from Fontenoy to the wood 
f Barry. + 
About two hundred fathom behind them were 


fy two ſquadrons of horſe : the duke d'Har- 
wh urt, the count d'Eſtrees, and the count de 
oh ntievre, were lieutenant-generals of this firſt 


ne, M. de Clermont-Gallerande, du Cheila, 
4 l'Apcher, commanded the ſecond ; and, 

tween theſe lines of cavalry, in the morning, 
egeneral placed the regiments of la Couronne, 
inault, Soifſons, and Royal. 

on the left was the Iriſh brigade, under the 
mmand of my lord Clare, in a little plain of 
bout one hundred paces. Further on was the 
giment of Vaiſſeaux, of which the marquis 
Cuerchi was then colonel. Betwixt theſe bri- 
wes were M. de Clermont-Tonnere, and the 
ince de Pons, of the houſe of Lotrain, at the 
* of the brigade of cavalry of Royal Rouſ- 
lon. 

The king's houſehold, and the carabineers, 
Ecz were 
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were in the corps de reſerve. This was a ney 
practice of marſhal Saxe, recommended by th, 
chevalier Folard, to ſecrete from the enemy: 
view thoſe troops which are moſt famed for bi. 
very, againſt whom they generally direct the 

flower. of their forces, | 
Theſe diſpoſitions being all made, or upa 
the point of being made, in filence they waited 
for the break of day. At four in the morning 
marſhal Saxe, attended by his aid-de-camps, and 
by the principal officers, went to viſit all tb 
poſts, The Dutch, who were already forming 
kept continually firing at theſe officers ; whid 
the marſhal perceiving, ſaid, Gentlemen, the 
« will be occaſion for your lives to day,” 
made them diſmount, and walked a long ting 
through this hollow way, of which we have il 
ready made mention, The fatigue exhaults 
his ſtrength; and increaſed his illneſs ; findirg 
himſelf grow weaker, he got into his wicker? 
hicle again, where he reſted for ſome little tin 
At break of day count d'Argenſon went tok 
whether the artillery of the redoubts and villa 
was in good order, and whether the field-pict 
were all arrived. They were to have a hund 
pieces of cannon, and they had only fix 
Here the preſence and directions of the mini 
were neceſſary, He gave orders for them 
bring the forty pieces that were wanting; 
in the tumult and hurry, almoſt unavoidable 
ſuch an occaſion, they forgot to bring the n 
ber of balls which ſuch artillery required. 
field-pieces were four-pounders, and draun 
ſoldiers; the cannen in the villages = L 
redoub 


ney redoubts, as alſo thoſe planted on this fide the 


' the BW scheld, againſt the Dutch, were from four to 
my's ſixteen pounders, Two battalions belonging to 
br tte ordnance were diſtributed in Antoin, Fon- 


t the MW tenoy, and the redoubts, under the direction of 
M. Brocard, lieutenant-general of artillery. 
upon The enemy had eighty one cannon, and eight 
vaitel mortars, Their field- pieces were three poun- 
ming ders; they were what we uſed formerly to call 
„ nl auconets ; their length is about four feet and a 
all te half ; their ordinary charge is two pounds of 
m powder, and they carry two hundred and fitty 
fathom at full ſhot, There were ſome that car- 
ried only balls of a pound and a half, The caa- 
nonading began on both ſides, Marſhal Saxe 
told marſhal Noailles, that here the enemy 
would ſtop: he ſuppoſed them to have formed 
2 deeper deſign than they really had, imagining 
they would do juſt what he would have done 
in their place; that they would keep the French 
army in awe, and in continual alarm; by 
which means they might retard, and, perhaps, 
abſolutely prevent the taking of Tournay. And 
indeed they were poſted in ſuch a manner, that 
they could not be attacked with advantage; 
while, at the ſame time, they had it in their 
power conſtantly to haraſs the beſieging army. 
This was the opinion of the old general Konig. 
ſeg : but the duke of Cumberland's courage was 


dab: 8 do warm, and the confidence of the Engliſh 
ne uu too great, to liſten to advice. At the time 
. they began to cannonade, marſhal Noailles was 


near to Fontenoy, and gave an account to mar. 


(ual Saxe of the work he had done the beginning 
of 
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of the night, in joining the village of Fontenoy 
to the firſt of the three redoubts betwixt Fonte. 
noy and Antoin. He acted as his firſt aid- de. 
camp, thus ſacrificing the jealouſy of command 
to the good of the ſtate, and forgetting his own 
rank, to yield the precedency to a general who 
was not only a foreigner, but younger in com. 
miſſion than himſclf. Marſhal Saxe was per. 
fectly ſenſible of the real value of this' magna. 
nimity ; and never was there ſo perfect a harmo. 
ny betwixt two men, who, from the ordinary 
weakneſs of the human heart, ſhould naturally 


have been at variance, 


At this very moment the duke of Grammont 
came up, when marſhal Noailles ſaid to him, 
„ Nephew, we ſhould embrace one another on 
&* the day of battle; perhaps we ſhall not ſe 
* one another again,” Accordingly they em- 
braced each other moſt tenderly ; and then 
marſhal Noailles went to give the king an account 
of the ſeveral poſts which he had viſited, _ 

The duke of Grammont met count Lowen. 
dahl, who advanced with him within a very li. 
tle diſtance of the firſt redoubt of the wood of 
Barry, oppoſite to an Engliſh battery. Here a 
cannon-ball of three pound weight ſtruck the 
duke of Grammont's horſe, and covered count 
Lowendahl with blood ; a piece of fleſh which 
flew off with the ſhot, fell into his boot.“ Have 
« a care,” ſays he to the duke of Grammont, 
e your horſe is killed;” “ and I too,” anſwered 
the duke. The upper part of his thigh was 
ſhattered by the ball, and he was carried off the 


field, When M, de Peyronie met him vpon 7 
; 9 
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road to Fontenoy, he was dead, The ſurgeon 
made a rdport of it to the king, who cried out 
1 with * Ah! we ſhall loſe a great ma- 
« ny mote to- day.“ 3 
n The cannonading continued on both ſides till 
0 eight in the morning with great vivacity, with- 
nf out the enemy's ſeeming to have formed any 
* ſettled plan. Towards ſeven, the Engliſh en- 
F compaſſed the whole ground of the village of 
0 Fontenoy, and attacked it on every ſide. They 


1 lung bombs into it, one of which fell juſt be- 
J fore marſhal Saxe, who was then ſpeaking to 
count Lowendahl. 


* The Dutch afterwards advanced towards An- 
m. toin, and the two attacks were equally well ſop- 
* ported. The count de Vauguion, who com- 
ay manded in Fontenoy, with the young count de 
* Neuze under him, conſtantly repulſed the En- 
gliſh, He had made intrenchments in the vil- 
ant kge, and in join ed the regiment of Dauphin not 
gs to fire but according to his orders, He was well 


obeyed, for the ſoldiers did not fire till they 
were almoſt muzzle to muzzle, and ſure of their 
mark ; at each diſcharge they made the air re- 
ſound with Vive le roi. The count de la Marck, 
vith the count de Lorges, in Antoin, employed 


dich the Dutch, both horſe and foot, The marquis 
rave de Chambonas alſo repulſed the enemy in the 
ont vera} attacks of the redoubt of Eu. | The En- 
ere! In preſented themſelves thrice before Fonte- 


oy, and the Dutch twice before Antoin. At 
heir ſeeond attack, almoſt a whole Dutch ſqua- 
ron was ſwept away by the cannon of Antoin, 
nd only fifteen left; from that time the Dutch 

"continued 
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continued to act but very faintly, and at a dj. 
ſtance. | | 
The king was, at that time, along; with the 
dauphin, near the juſtice of our lady in the wood, 
againſt which the Engliſh played very. brigkly 
with their cannon ; even the ſmall musket-ſhot 
reached thus far; a domeſtic of count d' Argen. 
ſon having been wounded on the fore-head by 
musket-ball, a good way behind the king. 
From Ss poſition, which was equally diſtant 
from the ſeveral corps, the king obſerved every 
thing with great attention. He was the firſt tha 
perceived, that, as the enemy attacked Antoin 
and Fontenoy, and ſeemed to bend their whole 
ſtrength on that fide, it would be of no uſe 19 
leave the regiments of Normandy, Auvergne, 
and Tourraine, towards Ramecroix : he there 
fore cauſed Normandy. to advance near 1he Iriſh, 
and put Auvergne and Tourraine farther behind, 
But he did not change this diſpoſi tion till he had 
asked the general's advice, intirely ;ſollicitous 
about the ſucceſs of the day, never . prefuming 
on his own opinion, -and deelaring, that he ws 
come to the army only for his own, and for hi 
e eee 
Then he advanced towards the ſide of Antoin, 
at the very time that the Dutch were moving 
forward to make their ſecond attack. The can» 
non balls fell round him and the Dauphin; and 
an officer named M. d' Arbaud, afterwards c- 
lonel, was covered with dirt from the reboundiq; 
of a ball. The French have the character 
gaiety even in the midſt of danger; the king 
and thoſe about him, ſinding themſelves 4 
| * 
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lis with the dirt . thrown up by this ſhot, fell a- 
laughing; the king made them pick up the balls, 
he and faid to M. de Chabrier, major of artillery, 
0d, « Send theſe balls back to the enemy, I will 
ly « have nothing belonging to them.” He af- 
ot terwards returned to his former poſt, and, with 
en- ſurpriſe, obſerved, that moſt of the balls that 
y a were then fired towards the woods of Barry, 
from the Engliſh batteries, fell upon the regi- 
ant ment of Royal Rouſſillon, which did not make 
er) the leaſt movement, whereby he could form any 
that WW remark either upon its danger or its loſſes, 
toin The enemy's attack, till ten or eleven o'clock, 
10le vas no more than what marſhal Saxe had fore- 
: 10 WW ſeen, They kept firing, to no manner of pur- 
gne, WW poſe, upon the villages and redoubts. Towards 
ere» ten the duke took the reſolution of forcing his 
rin, WW way betwixt the redoubt of the woods of Barry 
zinc, WY and of Fontenoy. In this attempt he had a deep 
bal hollow way to paſs, expoſed to the cannon of 
tous Wh the redoubt; and, on the other fide of the hol- 
ming low way, he had the French army to fight. 
Ide enterpriſe ſeemed temerarious. The duke 
or bs i of Cumberland took this reſolution, only becauſe 
an officer, whoſe name was Ingoldsby, whom he 
commanded to attack the redoubt of Eu, did not 


oving execute his orders. Had he made himſelf maſter 
can. of that redoubt, he might have eaſily, and with- 
3 and Wont loſs, brought his whole army forward, pro- 
1s o-iictted even by the cannon of the redoubt, which 
dinge would have turned againſt the French. But, 
ter a votwithſtanding this diſappointment, the Engliſh 
; kin iadvanced through the hollow way. They paſ- 


ed it almoſt without diſordering their ranks, 
1 8 dragging 
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dragging their cannon through the by. ways; | 
they formed upon three lines, pretty cloſe, each f 
of them four deep, advancing betwixt the bat. 
teries of cannon, which galled them moſt teri. 
bly, the ground not above four hundred fathom 
in breadth. Whole ranks dropped down to the : 
right and left; but they were inſtantly filled up; - 
and the cannon, which they brought up again Wil ; 
Fontenoy and the redoubts, anſwered the French | 
artillery. Thus they marched boldly on, pre- 
ceded by fix field pieces, with fix more in the 
middle of their lines. - 
Oppoſite to them were four battalions of French 
guards, with two battalions of Swifts guards a Wil; 
their left, the regiment of Com ten to their right, , 
next to them the regiment of Aubettere, and fir- WW. 
ther on the king's regiment, which lined Fonte- 
noy the length of the hollow way. #4 
From that part where the French guards were BW... 
poſted, to where the Engliſh were forming, i WM... 
was a riſing ground. 
The officers of the French guards ſaid to one 
another, We muſt go and take the Engliſh 
« cannon.” Accordingly they aſcended ſoon to 
the top with their grenadiers ; but when they 
got there, great was their ſurpriſe to find a whole 
army before them. The enemy's cannon and 
ſmall ſhot brought very near ſixty of them to the 
ground, and the remainder were obliged to r 
turn to their ranks. | | 
In the mean time the Engliſh advanced ; and 
this line of infantry, compoſed of the French and 
Swiſs guards and of Courten, having upon thel 


right the regiment of Aubettere, and a battalion 
0 
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of the king's, drew near the enemy. The regi- 
ö; ment of Engliſh guards was at. the diſtance of 
chat paces. Campbell's and the Royal Scotch 
u. were the firſt : Mr Gampbell was their lieute- 
The nant-general, my lord Albemarle their major- 
IM general, and Mr Churchill, a natural fon of the 
the tamous duke of Marlborough, their brigadeer. 
Ip; The Engliſh officers ſaluted the French by ta- 
nl king off their hats. The count de Chabannes 
neh and the duke de Biron advanced forward, and 
pre · returned. the compliment, My lord Charles Hay, 
the captain of the Engliſh guards, cried out, Gen- 

« tlemen of the French guards, give fire.” 
nch The count d' Antroche, then lieutenant, and 
s A ſince captain, of grenadiers, made anſwer with 
oht, WW: loud voice, Gentlemen, we never fire firſt; 
fr WW « fire you firſt,” Then the captain ſaid to his 
nite i men in Engliſh, Fire.” The Engliſh made a 

running fire; that is, they fired in diviſions, in 
were tis manner; that when the front of a battali- 
6 1 Won, four deep, had fired, another battalion. made 
its diſcharge, and then a third, while the firſt 


ode ere loading again. The line of French in- 
n fanttly did not fire; it was ſingle, and four 
on cep, the ranks pretty diſtant, and not at all 
they ſupported by any other body of infantry. It 
mg was impoſſible but their eyes muſt have been 


urprited at the depth of the Engliſh corps, and 
their ears ſtunned with the continual fire. Nine- 
een officers of the guards were wounded at this 
firſt diſcharge 3 Meſſieurs de Cliſſon, de Langey, 
ind de la Peyrere, loſt their lives. Ninety five 
vters were killed upon the ſpot z two hundred 
Bud eighty five were wounded: eleven Swils 
«© 02 | officers 
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officers were wounded, as alſo one hundred and 
forry five of their common men, and ſixty four 
were killed, Colonel de Courten, his lieutenant. B 
colonel, four officers, and ſeventy five oldies BW 
dropped down dead; fourteen officers, and tw d. 
* - hundred foldiers were dangerouſly wounded, WW x; 
The firſt rank being thus ſweeped away, the 


other three looked behind them, and, ſeeing on. * 
ly ſome cavalry at the diſtance of above thre itt 
hundred fathom, they diſperſed. The duke v 


Grammont, their colonel, and firſt lieutenan- gt 
general, whoſe preſence would have encourage 
them, was dead; and M. de Luttaux, ſecou N i 
lieutenant-genera], did not come up till thy re 
were routed, The Engliſh, in the mean tin, Wl : 
advanced gradually, as if they were perſormig th; 
their exerciſe : one might ſee the majors hold d 


their canes upon the ſoldiers muskets, to mal of 
them fire low and ſtraight, We 
Thus the Engliſh pierced beyond Fonten an. 
and the redoubt. This corps, which before of 
drawn up in three lines, being now 'ſtraitend 
by the nature of the ground, became a long vWF |: 
lid column, unſhaken from its weight, and HH :n 
more ſo from its courage. It advanced towas 
the regiment of Aubeterre, At the news . 
this danger, M. de Luttaux made all haſte fru the 
Fonteney, where he had been dangerouſlW:nd 
wounded. His aid-de-camp begged of him off 
begin with having his wound dreſſed. © ver 
* king's ſervice,” anſwered M. de Luttaux, : 
« more dear to me than life,” He advanc9Mthe 


with the duke de Biron at the head of the np 
ment of Aubeterre, led by the colonel of ! 
nam 
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name; but, on coming up, he received two 
mortal wounds. At this fame diſcharge M. de 
Biron had a horſe killed under him; a hundred 
ſoldiers of Aubeterre were killed, and two hun- 
dred wounded. The duke de Biron, with the * 
king's regiment under his command, ſtops the 
march of the column on its left flank, Upon 
which the regiment of Englith guards, detaching 
itſelf from the reſt, advances lome paces to- 
wards him, kills three of his captains, wounds 
fifteen captains and twelve lieutenants ; at the 
T fame time two hundred and ſixty fix ſoldiers 
were killed, and ſeventy nine wounded. The 
regiment de la Couronne, perceiving itielt placed 
a little behind the king's, preſents itſelf betore 
the Engliſh column : but its colonel, the duke 
&Havre', the lieutenant-colonel, all the ſtaff- 
officers, and, in ſhort, thirty ſeven officers, are 
wounded, ſo as to be obliged to quit the heid ; 
and the firſt rank of the ſoldiers, to the number 
of two hundred and ſixty, is overthrown, 

The regiment of Soiſſonnois, advancing after 
la Couronne, had fourteen officers wounded, 
and loſt a hundred and thirty foidiers, 

The regiment of Royal, which was then with 
Ia Couronne, loſt more than any other corps at 
theſe diſcharges ; ſix of its officers, one hundred 
and thirty fix ſoldiers, were killed; thirty two 
officers, and five hundred and nine ſoldiers, 
were wounded, 

The Engliſh, who were advancing towards 
the king's regiment, might attack Fontenoy in 
reverſe, while they were cannonading it on the 
other fide, and then the battle would have been 
incvitably 
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inevitably loſt, The duke de Biron, having 
placed ſome grenadiers in this hollow way which 
lined Fontenoy, rallied his regiment, and made 
a brisk diſcharge upon the Englits, which 6- 
bliged them to halt, One might ſee the king) 
. regiment, with thoſe of la Couronne and Ay. 
| beterre, intrenched behind the heaps of thei 
comrades, who were either killed or wounded, 
In the mean time, two battalions of Frend 
and Swils guards were getting off, by different 
roads, acroſs the lines of cavalry, which wer 
above two hundred fathom behind them. The 
officers, who rallied them, met M. de Luttaw, 
firlt licutenant-general of the army, who wasre. 
turning, betwixt Antoin and Fontenoy. * 4h, 
« gentlemen,” ſaid he, “do not rally me;1 
% am wounded, and obliged to retire,” Hl 
died ſome time after in un{peakable tormentz 
Before he retired, he ſaid to the ſoldiers he met 
belonging to the regiment of guards, © My 
„ friends, go and join your comrades that ar 
« guarding the bridge of Calonne.“ Othen 
hurried through a little bottom which goes from 
Barry to Our lady in the wood, up to the ve 
place where the king had taken poſt, oppolit 
the wood of Barry, near la Juſtice, Their gre 
nadiers; and the remainder of the two bat 
ons, rallied, under the count de Chabannes, tv 
wards the redoubt of Eu, and there ſtood fm 
with M. de la Sonne, who formed it into ane 
battalion, of which he took the command; be 
cauſe, though young, he was the oldeſt captain 
the reſt having been either killed or wounded. 


The Engliſh column kept firm and cloſe, pc 
| Wat 
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was continually gaining ground. Marſhal Saxe, 
with all the coolneſs imaginable, ſeeing how du- 
bious the affair was, ſent word to the king by 
the marquis de Meuze, that he begged of him 


0 to repaſs the bridge along with the dauphin, 
0 and he would do all he could to repair the diſ- 


order, © Oh ! I am very ſure he will do what is 
« proper,” anſwered the king; but I will ſtay 
« where I am.” This prince was every mo- 
ent ſending his aid-de-camps from brigade to 
brigade, and from poſt to paſt, Each ſet out 
ith two pages of the ſtables, whom he ſent 
ock ſucceſſively to the king, and afterwards re- 
urned to give an accaunt himſelf, The order 
pf battle was no longer the ſame it had been in 
he beginning. Of the firſt line of cavalry not 


tt above the half was left. The diviſion of count 
enn e Eltrees was near Antoin, under the duke of 
« arcourt, making head with its dragoons, and 


rith Crillon, againſt the Dutch, who, it was ap- 
rehended, might penetrate on that (ide, while 
he Engliſh, on the other, were beginning to be 
iKorious, The other half of this firſt line, 
which was naturally the duke of Harcourt's di- 
hon, remained under the command ot the 
punt de Eſtrees. This line vigorouſly attacked 
e Engliſh, M. de Fienne led his regiment, 
. de Cernay the Croats, the duke of Firz- James 
e regiment called after his name. But little 
id the efforts of this cavalry avail againſt a ſolid 


11 dy of infantry, ſo compact, ſo well diſciplined, 
#7 4. d ſo intrepid, whoſe running fire, rezulatly 


pported, muſt, of courſe, diſperſe all thoſe 
dall detached bodies which ſucceſſively preſent- 
. | ed 
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4 


count de Noailles marched directly with his bri 


ed themſelves : beſides, it is a known thin 
that cavalry alone can very ſeldom make any im. 
preſſion tpon a cloſe and compact infanty 
Marſhal Saxe was in the midſt of this fire, Hi; 
illneſs not permitting him to wear a cuiraſs, he 
had a kind of buckier made, of ſeveral folds q 
ſtitched taffety, which he carried on his ſaddle 
bow : he put on his buckler, and rode up with 
full ſpeed to give directions for the ſecond line of 
cavalry to advance againſt the column, The! 


de, compoſed of the regiment of his name, 
of which the eldeſt of the family is always colo 
nel; the only privilege of the kind in France, 
and granted to the firſt marſhal of the name a 
Noailles, who raiſed this regiment at his own 
expence. The regiment belonging to the dute 
de Penthievre made alſo a part of this brigade, 
The count de Noailles fell on with great brave 
ry; the marquis de Vignacourt, captain in thi 
regiment, the worthy deſcendent of a family 
which has given three grand maſters to the order 
of Malta, ruſhes with his ſquadron to attack thi 
column in flank: but the ſquadron was cut i 
pieces in the midſt of the enemy's ranks, except 
fourteen troopers, who forced their way through 
with M. de Vignacourt. An Engliſh ſoldier 
drove his bayonet with ſuch violence into thy 
officer's leg, quite through the boot, that he ws 
obliged to leave both bayonet and fuſil: d. 
horſe, having received ſeveral wounds, tan: 
way with his maſter ; while the butt end of tis 
musket, trailing on the ground, widened 1 
tore the wound, of which the captain _ 
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| lictle while after. Out of fourteen troopers, who 
i. bad broke through the column, ſix remained, 
15 who were ſoong made priſoners ; but the Engliſh 
. eat them back the next day, out of regafd to 
their bravery, 
The count d'Argenſon, ſon of the ſecretary at 
ade BY charged the enemy with his. regiment of 
Berry, at the ſame time that the regiment of Fi- 


* ennes was alſo advancing. He came on to the 
1 attack three times at the head of a ſingle ſqua- 


bon; and, upon a falſe report, his father thought 
bim killed. The count de Brionne, the cheva- 
ler de Brancas, the marquis de Chabrillant, 
headed and rallied their troopers; but all theſe 
corps were repulſed one after the other. The 


ne 0 BY ount de Clermont-Tonnere, maſter- de- camp of 
20 the cavalry, the count d'Eſtrees, and the mar- 
jn aus de Croſſi, were every where: all the general 
wy officers kept riding from brigade to brigade, The 


regiments of the colonel-general, and Fiennes, 


ur th the Croats, ſuffered greatly. That of 
po prince Clermont was ſtill more roughly hand- 
ö, twenty two of their officers having been 


wounded, and of the Croats twelve, All the 
aff-officers were in motion. M. de Vaudreuil, 
djor-general of the army, rode every minute 
om right to left. M. de Puiſegur, Meſſieurs 
le Saint Sauveur, de Saint Georges, de Mexiers, 


ek 4 aid. quarter - maſters, were all wounded, The 
2 vunt de Longaunai, aid-major-general, received 
** wound, of which he died a few days after, It 


"2s in theſe attacks that the chevalier d'Apcher, 
licutenant-general, (whoſe name is pronoun- 
d d Ache) had his foot ſhattered by a ball. 
G's 4 Towards 
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Towards the end of the battle he came to git 
an account to the king, and ſpoke a long while 
to his majeſty without expreſſing phe lealt ſign of 
pain, till, at length, the violence of the anguij 
_ obliged him to retire. | 
The more the Engliſh column advanced, the 
4 deeper it became, and, of courſe, the better able 
to repair the continual loſſes which it muſt have 
ſuſtained from ſo many repeated attacks, It ſtil 
marched on, cloſe and compact, over the bodies 
of the dead and wounded on both ſidęs, ſeem- 
ing to form one ſingle corps of about ſixteen 
ouſand men, though it was then in three di 
. ons. | | 

| A great number of troopers were driven hack 
in diſorder, as far as the very place where the 
| king was poſted with his ſon; ſo that theſe two 
| princes were ſeparated by the croud that cane 
| rumbling upon them. The king did not change 
colour ; he was concerned, but ſhewed neither 
anger nor inquietude. Happening to obſerm 
about- two hundred troopers ſcattered behind 
him towards Our lady of the wood, he ſaid to: 
light-horſe-man, © Go and rally thoſe men in 
« my name, and bring them back.“ The light 
horſe-man wore. nd led them back again 
the EE us man, whoſe name was de Ji, 
did not imagine he had done any great feat ; the 
| miniſter enguired after him a long while, tors 
| ward him, before he could be found. During 
| this diforder, the brigades of the life-guard 

who were in reſerve, advanced of themſelves 
gainſt the enemy. Here the chevaliers de Su 
and de Saumery vere mortally wounded. Fot 
| ſqui 


emait 


parſh 
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ſquadrons of gendarms arrived this very inſtant 
* fom Doway; and, notwithſtanding the fatigue 
le of 2 march of ſeven leagues, they immediately 
of engaged the enemy 3 but all theſe corps were re- 
ul ceived like the reſt, with the ſame intrepidity, 
e nd tbe lame running fice. The young count de 
" Wlchivrier, a guidon, was killed; and it happened 
to be the very ſame day that he was al nd 
into his troop. The chevalier de Monaco, fon * 
of the duke de Valentinois, had his leg pierced 
through, M. du Gueſclin received a wound on 
the foot. The carabineers charged the enemy; 
but had ſix officers killed, and one and twenty 
wounded, All theſe attacks were made without 
any concert or agreement, and are what we call 
regular charges, in which all the bravery in 
he world is of no manner of uſe againſt diſei- 
pline and order. | 
Marſhal Saxe, though extremely weakened 
vich the fatigue, was (till on horſeback, ridin 
ently in the midſt of the fire. He paſſed cloſe 
nder the front of the Engliſh column, to ob- 
erve every thing that paſſed towards the left, 
ear the wood of Barry. There they were 
doing on in the very ſame manner as towards the 
ight, endeavouring, but in win, to throw the 
blumn into diſorder. French regiments 
reſented themſelves one after the other; while 
ve Engliſh, facing about on every ſide, placing 
roperly their cannon, and always firing in di- 
ſions, kept up this running ind conſtant fire 
hen they were attacked; after the attack they 
emained immoveable, and ceaſed to fire. The 
parſhal, perceiving a French regiment at that 
Gg2 , time 
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time engaged with the enemy, and of which, 
whole ranks dropped down, while the regiment 
never ſtirred, asked what corps that was ? they k 
told him it was the regimentde Vaiſſeaux, com- 5 
manded by M. du Guerchi; he then cried out, b 
« Admirable indeed !” Two and thirty officers tl 
of this regiment were wounded, one third of the BW 1 
ſoldiers killed or wounded. The regiment of v 
Hainault did not ſuffer leſs : their colonel wa; ſe 
the ſon of the prince de Craon, governor d b. 
Tuſcany ; the father ſerved the enemy, and his w 
ſons the king. This hopeful youth was killed ie 
at the head of his troop ; near him the lieutenant. WW of 
rolonel was mortally wounded ; nineteen offices iN of 
of this corps were wounded dangerouſly, and BW to 
two hundred and ſixty ſoldiers lay dead upon I. 
t mi 
The regiment of Normandy advanced; bu de 
they had as many officers and ſoldiers wounded fel 
as that of Hainault: they were headed by tber out 
lieutenant-colonel, M. de Solenci, whoſe brave dd 
ry the king commended on the field of batt Wc 
and afterwards rewarded, by making him a bi-WM(:e: 
gadeer, Some Iriſh battalions fell next up Du 
the flank of this column :.. colonel Dillon wi 
killed, fifty ſix officers were wounded, and thit 
teen fell upon the ſpot. ; IX 
Marſhal Saxe then returns by the front of itt 
column, which had advanced three hundred pt 
ces — the gredoubt of Eu and of Four 
noy. He goes and ſees whether Fontenoy li 
held out; there they had no more ball, ſo thil 
they anſwered the enemy's ſhot with nothing 
but gunpowder, 


M. du Brocard 
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M. du Brocard, lieutenant- general of artillery, 
MW and ſeveral other officers of the ordnance, were 
Ol killed. The marſhal then deſired the duke d'Har- 
Ns court, whom he happened to meet, to go and 
ut, beſeech his majeſty to remove farther off; at 


ers the ſame time he ſent orders to the count de la 
the WW Marck, who defended Antoin, to quit that poſt 
of with the regiment of Piedmont. The battle 
ws  ſcemed to be paſt all hopes; they were bringing 
back their field- pieces from every fide, and 
| his were juſt upon the point of removing the artil- 
lle BM lery of the village of Fontenoy, though a ſupply | 
ant. of ball was come; they had even begun to ſend 
icers off the train. Marſhal Saxe's intention was now 
and N to make his laſt effort againſt the Engliſh column. 
upon This enormous maſs of infantry had ſuffered 

much, though it ſtill ſeemed to be of the ſame 
du depth : the ſoldiers were ſurpriſed to find them- 
nded I ſelves in the middle of the French camp with» 
ther WW out any cavalry : they continued unſhaken, but 
e did not appear to receive further order: their 
ball, countenance was bold and undaunted, and they 
a emed maſters of the field of battle. If the 
upon Dutch had advanced between the redoubts of 
;ettens, and aQted vigorouſly in conjunction with 
the Engliſh, the battle would have been loſt be- 
yond all recovery, and there would have been 
no retreat, either for the army, or, in all pro- 
bibility, for the king and his ſon. The ſucceſ; 
of a laſt attack was dubious, Marſhal Saxe, 
knowing that the victory, or an intire defeat, 
Cepended upon this attempt, thought of preparing 
p ſafe retreat, at the ſame time that he was do- 
ing all that lay in his power to obtain the victo- 


P | ry, 


* 
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ry. He ſent orders to the count de la Marck 


to evacuate Antoin, to move towards the bridge! 
of Calonne, in order to favour this retieat; in 
caſe of a laſt diſappointment, This order was - 
extremely mortifying to the count de la Marck, , 
who ſaw the Dutch ready to take poſſeſſion of 6 


Antoin the moment he quitted it, and to win 
the king's artillery againſt his own army. The WW: 
marſhal ſent a ſecond order by his aid-de-cany, Wil, 
M. Dailvorde ; it was intimated to the count de 
Lorges, who was made anſwerable for the exe. F 
cution of it; ſo that he was obliged to obey, ; 
At that time they deſpaired of the ſucceſs of the M. 
day; but the greateſt events depend on the molt 
trivial circumſtances, on a miſtake, on ſome un- 
expected ſtroke, 

Thoſe who were near the king muſt hare 
imagined the battle was loſt, knowing that 
they had no ball at Fontenoy, that moſt of that 
| who belonged to the ordnance were killed, that 
they alſo wanted ball at the poſt of M. de Chan- 
bonas, and that the village of Antoin was going 
to be evacuated. 

Thoſe who were near the duke of Cumber 
land muſt have had a bad opinion of the day, 
becauſe they till imagined themſelves expoſed 
to the croſs fire of Fontenoy, and of the redoubt 
of Barry. They were ignorant that the French 
were hring only with powder ; the Dutch, wid 
could not have been informed of the orders gs 
ven for evacuating Antoin, did not advance 
the Engliſh horſe, which might have completed 
the diſorder into which the French cavalry ven 
thrown by the Engliſh column, did not gg 

e 


« 


* 


they could not advance without coming near to 
Fontenoy or to the redoubt, the fire of which 


n till ſeemed uniform. Here it will be asked, why 
X the duke of Cumberland did not take care to 
k have that redoubt attacked in the beginning, 
Lace he might have turned the cannon that was 
in a there againſt the French army, which would 
be WY have ſecured him the victory? This is the very 
ding he had endeavoured to effect. At eight 
& o' clock in the morning he ordered brigadeer In- 
*. goldsby to enter the woods of Barry with four 
} regiments, in order to make himſelf maſter of 
e 


that poſt. The brigadeer obeyed ; but, perceiving 
ol WW the artillery pointed againſt him, and ſeveral 

battalions who lay Mat on their bellies, he went 
back for cannon ; general Campbell promiſed 


d at the very beginning of the engagement, 


thoſe ith a ball fired from that very redoubt; and 
that ne cannon was not ready ſoon enough. Then 
bam: de duke of Cumberland, afraid of nothing but 
20ing Me loling time, had taken the reſdlution of paſ- 


ng on with his infantry, in defiance of the fire 
df the redoubt ; and this enterpriſe, which one 


e ed imagine muſt have proved fatal to him, 
poked d hitherto ſucceeded. 

dou BW They now held a tumultuous kind of council 
French round the king, who was preſſcd by the general, 
L 


nd in the name of France, not to expoſe his 
erſon any longer. At this very inſtant arrived 


vance de duke de Richlieu, lieutenant general of the 
nplete Wy, who ſerved ag aid-de-camp to the king: 
y were ws come from reconoitering the column and 
Pg ontenoy; he had charged the enemy with the 


regiment 
* 
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him ſome ; but this general was mortally wound- 
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regiment of Vaiſſeaux, and with the life. guards; 
he had alſo made M. Bellet advance with the 
gendarmes under his command ; and theſe had 
ſtopped the column, which now no longer ad- 
vanced. Having thus rode about and fought on 
every ſide without being wounded, he preſents 
himſelf quite out of breath, with his ſword i 
hand, and all covered with duſt ; * wif 
« Reſce,” ſays marſbal Noailles to him, (this 
was a familiar expreſſion uſed by the marſhal) 
„ what news do you bring us, and what is your 
« opinion?“ © My neus,“ ſays the duke of 
Richlieu, is, that the victory is ours, if w 
« have a mind; and my opinion is, that we 
« immediately bring foun-pieges of cannon to 
« bear againſt the front of the column; whik 
« this artillery throws it into diſorder, the king 
© houſehold and the other troops will ſurround 
« it, We muſt Allo them like forage 
« and I'll lay my lite Fac the day is ours" 
« But Fontenoy,“ ſaid they, * is poſſeſſed by te 
« enemy.” I come from thence,” ſaid the 
duke: it holds out ſtill. We muſt ſe! 
replied they, © whether the marſhal has not& 
« ſigned this cannon for ſome other uſe,” I 
anſwered them, © There is no other to make dM. + 
« it,” He was convinced himſelf, and he h. 
ſuaded the reſt, The king was the firſt who 
proved of this important propoſal, and ener 
body elſe joined in the opinion. He gave orden 
therefore, that inſtantly they ſhould go and brag 
four pieces of cannon. Twenty. rode away & ger 
rectly on that errand; when a captain of the 
regiment of Tourraine, whoſe name was Ii 
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and the duke de Biron at the right, beheld, with 
concern, the troops quitting their poſt at An. 
toin, the count de la Marck, their commander, 
with reluctance obeying : I will anſwer,” ſi 
the duke de Biron, © for his diſobedience; ! 
« am ſure the king will approve of it, now thy 
c there is ſo great a change in our favour; | 
* anſwer that marſhal Saxe will think it right, 
The marfhal coming up at that very time, wy 
of the duke de Biron's opinion. The general ha 
ving bcen informed of the king's reſolution, and 
of the good diſpoſition of the troops, readily u. 
quieſced. He changed opinion when he vn 
obliged to change it. He made the regiment d 
Piedmont return to Antoin; he moved, no. 
withſtanding his weakneſs, with great veloci 
to the right and to the left, and towards the lil 
brigade ; ſtrictly recommending to all the troop 
that he met upon his way, not to make ay 
more irregular charges, but to act in concert, 
Whilſt he was with the Iriſh brigade, attend 
ed by M. de Lowendahl and my lotd Clare, the 
duke de Biron, the count d'Eſtrees, and th 
marquis de Croiſy, were together on the right 
oppoſite the left flank of the column, upon! 
riling ground: they perceived the Iriſh, ad 
the regiment of Normandy, who were adm be! 
eing towards the right flank. © Now it is time 
faid they to one another, © to march on ol 
„ ſide; the Engliſh are beaten.” M. de Bio 
puts himſelf at the head of the king's regiment; 
thoſe of Aubeterre and Courten follow bin: 
and all the reſt advance under the cou 
&'Eſtrees, Five ſquadrons of Penthievre's 
girredt 
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giment follow M. de Croiſy and his children; 
he ſquadrons of Fitz-James, Noailles, Chabril- 
Int, Brancas, and Brionne, advanced with their 
olonels, though they had received no orders; 
and it ſeemed as if there was a perfect harmony 
between their movements, and all that had been 
done by M. de Richlieu. Never was the king 
ter ſerved than at that very inſtant : it was 


e quickeſt and moſt unanimous movement. 
be iy lord Clare marches up with the Iriſh: the 
and W-oiment of Normandy, the French guards, and 
/ + WW: battalion of Swiſs, advancing higher up towards 


he redoubt of Eu. All theſe corps moved at the 
ame time; the Iriſh, commanded by my lord 
are, againſt the front of the column, the 
puards higher up, under M. the count de Cha- 
hannes, their lieutenant-colonel. They were 


[00% |! ſeparated from the Engliſh column by a hol- 
Mo way ; they force through it, firing almoſt 
ſt, uzzle to muzzle, and then fall upon the En- 


liſh with their bayonets fixed on their muskets. 
J. de Bonnafanſe, at that time firſt captain of 
he regiment of Normandy, who was afterwards 


right, We firſt that jumped upon the covert-way of 
pen ournay, was now the fr of his regiment that 
7 4 broke through the column: but the officers of 


he French guards had already made an impreſ- 


ume on. The carabineers betwixt the Iriſh and the 
on dug houſehold were then piercing through the 
* rſt ranks; they were ſeen to run about and to 
iment; 


aly in the midſt of the enemy, when the 
oud and their impetuoſity had diſordered 
eir ranks, Unluckily they miſtook the Iriſh, 
ho have near the ſame uniform as the Engliſh, 
H h 2 for 


— — - 
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for Engliſh battalions, and fell upon them with 
great fury. The Iriſh cried out, Vive France, bu 
in the confuſion they could not be heard; & 
that ſome Iriſh were killed through miſtake, 
The four cannon which the duke of Richie 
had called for, and by the duke de Chaulnes ha 
been levelled within one hundred paces of the 
column, had already made two diſcharge, 
which thinned the ranks, and began to ſhake 
the front of the enemy's army. All the king! 
houſchold advanced towards the front of the 
column, and threw it into diſorder, The c. 
yalry preſſed it hard upon the left flank ; mar 
ſhal Saxe had recommended to them particuly- 
ly to bear upon the enemy with the breaſts af 
their horſes; and he was well obeyed, The 
count d'Eſtrees, the young prince de Brionne, 
killed ſome of the enemy themſelves in the for 
molt ranks : the officers of the king's chamber 
charged pell mell with the guards and the mu 
keteers. All the pages were there with ſvad 
in hand; ſo that the marquis de Treſſau, vio 
commanced the brigade of the king's body 
guards, faid to the king after the battle, Sit 
you ſent us pages, whom we took for ſo ms 
„ - - da 3 

Ihe duke de Biron at that time held the Dud 
troops in play, with the king's regiment, and tht 
brigade de Crillon. He had already ſent M. & 
Boſſeul, a firſt page of the great ſtable, to tell it 
king that every thing went well on his ſide, a 
that he would undertake to give a good accoult 
of the enemy. On the other fide, the marqui 
d'Harcourt, fon of the duke of that name, dn: 
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to acquaint the king, in his father's name, that 
the troops were rallied on every ſide, and the 
the victory was ſure, 

At this very inſtant arrived the count de Ca- 
ſtellane, diſpatched by marſhal Saxe to inform 
the king, that the field of battle was recovered. 
In ſeven or eight minutes the whole Engliſh co. 
lumn was diſperſed ; general Ponſonby, my lord 
Albemarle's brother, five colonels, five captains 
of the guards, and a prodigious number of of-. 
ficers were ſlain, The Engliſh repaſſed the hol- 
low way betwixt Fontenoy and the redoubt in 
the greateſt diſorder; the ground which had 
been taken up by their column, as well as the 
hollow way, was ſtrewed with wounded and 
dead bodies, | 

We have entered into this long detail concern- 
ing the battle of Fontenoy, becauſe its impor- 
tance deſerved it. This engagement determined 
the fate of the war, paved the way for the con. 
queſt of the Low Countries, and ſerved as a 
counterpoiſe to all diſappointments, The pre- 
ſence of the king and his ſon, and the danger to 
which theſe two princes and France were ex- 


poſed, greatly increaſed the importance of this 
exer· memorable day. | 
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T HE war which began upon the Danube, | 
1 and almoſt at the very gates of Vienne 
and which, at firſt, ſremed as if it would have 
laſted only a few months, was, at the end of WM, 5 
ſix years, removed to the ſouthern coaſts of .? 
France. And at the ſame time that the Auſt: . F, 
ans and Piedmontele, maſters of Genoa, and df 
the whole coaſt, were making preparations u . n 
enter Provence, Britany was likewiſe menacd 
by an Engliſh fleet, | 
The deſign of the enemy, eſpecially the En- 
glich, was, at that time, to invade Provence; t0 
deſtroy, port L'Orient, and, with it, the Eaſt 
India dompany; to make themſelves maſters d 
port Louis, which muſt fall after L'Orient; t 
lay Britany under contribution; to excite thi 
Calviniſts towards Rochelle, Languedoc, and 
Dauphine, to a revolt, while they were conceſt 
ing meaſures to attack the diff. reat ſexjemer 
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of France in Aſia and America, and depended 


they had brought Genoa under the yoke. 

Theſe valt expeCtations were not without ſome 
foundation ; for the Auſtrians were maſters of 
Italy, and, about this time, the Engliſh had 
hardly any more enemies at ſea, Indeed the 
king's campaigns, and marſhal Saxe's victories, 
made amends for every thing. But the king of 
Great Britain reckoned, that he ſhould ſoon 
make the Dutch a warlike power, by obliging 
them to accept of his ſon-in-law for their Stadt- 


the king's arms in Flanders. | 
In this conjuncture, Britany was no more in a 


ficer, who commanded at port Louis, wrote 
word to court: © I diſcovered, on the 28th of 
September, a fleet whoſe number is infinitely 
* increaſed ; but I ſhall eaſily withſtand theſe 
44 * Engliſhmen.” The 2d of October he wrote 
again: “ They have landed at Polduc with 

n þ three hundred and fifty flat-bottomed boats, 
a" WY" and fifty five men of war, If we had muſ- 
* kets we ſhould beat them; but the peaſants 


= * have nothing but pitchforks.“ 
an By theſe letters it appears, to what danger 


that country was -expoſed, notwithſtandiiiſg the 
onfident expreſſions of an old commander. 
eneral St Clair, with about ſeven thouſand re- 
lar troops, landed without oppoſition at the 
nouth of the little river of Polduc. From thence 
e advanced to Plemur, and incamped on an 

| eminence 


on making themſelves maſters of Naples, after 


holder; beſides, he was then contracting for an 
entire army of Ruſſians, to ſtop the progreſs of 


poſture of defence than Provence. An old of- 
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eminence which commanded L'Orient and Port 
Louis. Six days were ſpent before he cannona. 
ded the town, If the Engliſh loſt all this time, 
the French did not employ it better: for thoſe 
who commanded in the place, and who were. eo 
able to defend themſelves a long time, as they 
had artillery, and twelve thouſand militia of 
Britany, capitulated the firſt day of the attack, 
upon receiving a declaration of general St Clair, 
in which, according to cuſtom, it was ſignified, 
that he would deſtroy every one that reſiſted with 
fire and ſword. e 
Such miſtakes, it is ſaid, were committed on 
this occaſion, as nothing, except the conduct of 
general St Clair could ſurpaſs, Never was there 
a ſtronger inſtance how greatly the fate of an in- en 
portant enterpriſe, and of a whole province, de: it 
Pends on a critical minute, on falſe advice, on Wl! 
a panic terror, or a miſtake, Early in the morn- 
ing, the drums of the militia, who were not us e 
yet perfect in their trade, beat the general, Gene 
ral St Clair asked the people of the country, why ede 
they beat the general after capitulation ? Anſwer en 
was made, that the gariſon had laid a ſuare for 
him by.capitulating, for they were going to fill P46, 
upon him with twelve thouſand. men. During re 
this converſation the wind changed, and adm" | 
ral Leſtock made a ſignal to give him notice de 
it; un which St Clair, afraid of being attack 
ed, and of not having an opportunity of rein d ir 
barking his men, precipitately quitted his pol 
and returned to Plemur in ſome confuſion. _ 
In the mean time, thoſe who had made tte. © 


- capitulation, came out of town to make teren 
ſob miſio lt 
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fbmiſſion to the Engliſh general: but they could 
hardly believe their eyes when they found no 
body in the camp. So prepoſlerouſly did the 
Engliſh reimbark, juſt when the French were 
come to bring them the keys of the town. A- 
hamed of their bad conduct, they made a de- 
ſcent upon the little iſland of Quiberon; which - 
72s an enterpriſe as ill contrived, as that of 
Port L'Orient had been executed. For this be- 
ng almoſt a deſert iſland, the taking of it could 
ſwer no purpoſe. In ſhort, this great arma- 
nent produced nothing but blunders and laugh- 
r; whereas, every other part of the war was 
ut too ſerigus and too terrible. 

At that time a revolution was carrying on in 
enoa, much more important, and more ſur- 
tiling, than that which had lately alarmed the 
alt of Britany. | | 
The Auſtrians uſed the right of conqueſt with 
e utmoſt rigour. The Genoeſe having ex- 
uſted their reſources, and given away all the. 
Joney of their bank of St George, to pay ſix- 
en millions of livres, deſired to be forgiven the 
ter eight, But, the zoth of November 
746, notice was given them on the part of the 
ppreſs-queen, that they muſt not only pay that 
, but likewiſe as much more, for the main= 


ance of nine regiments who were q ed 
the ſuburbs of St Pietro d' Arena, and Bi 


* bs Ne. 
* d in the neighbouring villages. At the pu- 
; pol ling of theſe orders, deſpair ſeized every in- 
q tant ; their miſery was at the utmoſt pitch; 


ir commerce ruined, their credit loſt, theic 
uk exhauſted, their lands laid waſte, their fine 
1 11 country- 


os 
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country-houſes, which embelliſhed the environs c 
of Genoa, pinndered; and, in ſhort, the inh+ « 
bitants treated as flaves by the ſoldiery. They Wl © 
had nothing more to loſe but their lives; and 
there was not a ſingle Genoeſe who did not ſeem i *© 
determined to loſe the laſt drop. of his blood, 
rather than to bear any longer with ſo ſevere and WW 
ſo ignominious a treatment. fla 
The captive Genoeſe reckoned, amongſt the ha 
reſt of their diſgraces, the loſs of the kingdon op 
of Corſica, which had been long in a ſtate of cd 
rebeltion ; and now they made no doubt but the the 
malecontents would be ſupported by the vitto. n 
rious arms of Auſtria. In this chaos of reyolt 
tions, Corſica, which pretended to be oppreſk 
by Genoa, as Genoa by the Auſtrians, rejoice 
at the calamity of her maſters, This ſurpluſiꝶ 
of affliction affected only the ſenate ; by loſing 
Corſica they were deprived only of a phantome 
authority; but the reſt of the Genoeſe wer: 
prey to thoſe real ſorrows with which human mi- 
ſery is attended. Some of the ſenators, privatt- 
ly, and with great addreſs, fomented the delpe 
rate reſolutions which the inhabitants ſeemeddi 
poſed to take. It behoved them to act with it 
greateſt circumſpection on this occaſion”; for, i 
all probability, a haſty and ill concerted infurre 
tion ould have been attended with the deſim 
non both ſenate and city. The-emiffaries( 
the ſenate contented themſelves with ſaying 
thoſe who ſeemed to have moſt credit ama 
the people, How long will you wait ? till l 
Auſtrians come to cut your throats in 6 
arms of your wives and children, to rod 
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« of the little food you have yet left? Their 


troops are diſperſed without the incloſure of 
* « the walls: in the city there are only thoſe 
y that guard the gates; you are here above forty 
nd WY © thouſand men able ro ſtrike a blow: is it not 


nm far preferable to die, than to be ſpectators of 
od, the ruin of your country?“ By a thouſand 
ant WY ach diſcourſes were the minds of the people in- 
flamed ; but they did not yet ſtir, as no body 
the WT had dared to ſet up the ſtandard of liberty. An 
Jon WY opportunity ſoon offered. The Auſtrians want. 
» of cd to remove ſome cannon and mortars out of 
tte te arſenal of Genoa, for the expedition into 
ito. provence; and they obliged the inhabitants to 
perform this drudgery. The people murmured, 
but obeyed. An Auſtrian captain happeniag to 
ſtrike an inhabitant, who did not bettir himſelf 
ſufficiently ; this was a ſignal, at which the peo. 
ple aſſembled, roſe, and armed themſelves in a 
noment, with every thing they could lay hold 
on, with ſtones, ſticks, ſwords, muskets, wea- 
pons of every kind. The people, who had not 
the leaſt thoughts of defending the town when 
he enemy was at a diſtance, roſe up in its de- 
4 when it was in the poſſeſſion of the Au- 
rians, 
The marquis. de Botta, who was then at St 
Pietro d'Arena, imagined that this popular in- 
urrection would ſubſide of itſelf, and that this 
ranſfient fury would ſoon be ſuccceded by fear, 
he next day he only reinforced the guards of 
he town-gates, and ſent ſome detachments into 
be ſtrcets, Upon this the people aſſemble in 
veater crouds than the preceding day, and flock 
1 to 
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to the Doge's palace, demanding the arms thy 
were kept there. The Doge made no anſwer 
but the domeſticks pointed out another magazine, 
The people immediately run and break it o F 
and arm themſelves ; about a hundred officer 
are diſtributed among the populace ; they bam. 
cade the ſtreets ; and though it was now become 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh ſome kind of order in the 
midſt of this ſudden and furious commotion, 
yet it did not, in the leaſt, ſlacken the popula 
ardour. | | | 

One would think, that this and the following 
days, the conſternation which had ſo long poſ+ 
ſeſſed the minds of the Genoeſe, was transfuſed 
into the Auſtrians. The marquis de Botta wa 
in St Pietro d' Arena with ſome regiments, and 
yet did not attempt to fight the people with his 
regular troops: he ſuffered the revolted/to make 
themſelves maſters of the gates of St Thoms 
and St Michael. The ſenate, as yet dubio 
whether the people would maintain what they 
had ſo bravely begun, ſent a deputation to the 
Auſtrian general in St Pietro d'Arena, The 
marquis of Botta was negotiating when he ſhould 
have been fighting. He told the ſenators, that 
they ſhould arm the Genoſe troops, whom bs 
had left diſarmed in the town, and that the 
ſhould join the Auſtrians to fall upon the rebels 
as ſoog,as he had made a proper ſignal. * Some 
of the ſena tors, who were devoted to the ene 
my, promiſed to execute his orders: but it vu 
not tobe expected that the Genoeſe ſenate ſhoull 
Join with the oppreſſors of their country to f 
niſh its deſtruction, Tt 
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The Germans, depending on the correſpon- 
dence they had in the town, advanced to the 
gate of Biſagno, through the ſuburb. of that 
name ; but they were received with a volley of 
cannon and musket-ſhot, The people of Genoa 
compoſed an army : the drum was beat in their 
name; and orders were i{f:ed out, upon pain of 
death, to every citizen to make his public appear - 
ance in arms, and to range himſell under the 
colours of his teſpective ward. The Germans 
were attacked at the ſame tim in the ſuburb 
of Biſagno, and in St Pietro d' Arena. The a- 
larm- bell was rung in all the villages of the val» 
leys; and the peaſants aſſembled, to the number 
of twenty thouſand, A nobleman of the houſe 
of Doria, at the head of the people, attacked 
the marquis of Botta in St Pietro d' Arena; 
when the general and his nine regiments wers 
obliged to [ 
four thouſand priſoners behind them, and above 
a thouſand ſlain, with all their magazines and 
equipages, and retired, in great diſorder, to the 
polt of Bochetta, Hither they were purſued by 
the peaſants, who forced them, at length, to 
quit this poſt, and to fly as far as Gavi. Thus 


m bo WW was that the Auſtrians loſt Genoa, for having 
t they WW deſpiſed and oppreſſed the people, and for bein 

ebels o limple as to believe, that the ſenate woul 

Some Pin with them againſt the inhabitants, who had 
e ene · taken up arms in defence of that very ſenate, 
it un i orope was ſurpriſed to ſee, how a weak peo- 
hoold ple, who had never been bred to arms, and 
\ to f- whom neither the incloſure of their rocks, nor 


he kings of France, Spain, and Naples, had 
| been 


ave themſelves by flight. They left . {| 
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been able to ſave from the Auſtrian yoke, hal 
the bravery, unaſſiſted, to break their chaing 
and to expel their conquerors. 

In this commotion a great many violence 
were committed: the people plundered ſeven 
houſes belonging to the ſenators ſuſpected of 4 
youring the Auſtrians, But what was more ſur- 
priſing in this revolution is, that this very (amy 
people, who had four thouſand of their conque 
rors in priſon, and had driven away the remain, 
der, did not turn their arms againſt their my 
ſters. It is true, they had chiefs ; but theſe wen 
pointed out by the ſenate, and none of then 
were conſiderable enough to uſurp the authorig 
for any time. The people choſe thirty fix & 
tizens for their governors ; but they added four 
ſenators to the number, viz. Grimaldi, Scagliz 
Lomelini, and Fornari. Theſe four nobles gay 
an account of every thing to the ſenate, un 
did not ſeem to concern themſelves any long 
in the government, though they governed in 
effect: they diſavowed at Vienna the reyolutial 
which they were fomenting at Genoa, and fit 
which they apprehended the moſt dreadful da 
ſtiſement. Their miniſter at that court deci 
. ed, that the Genoeſe nobility had no ſhare 1 
that change, which was called a revolt, Tit 
court of Vienna, behaving (till as maſters, al 
fancying they ſhould ſoon be able to recoꝶ 
Genoa, intimated to this miniſter, that the k 
nate ſhould inſtantly pay the eight millions 
livres, which was the remaining part of tha 
fine, and thirty millions more for the dam 
done to their troops; that they ſhould reſa 
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ill the priſoners, and puniſh the ringleaders of 
the revolt. Theſe laws, which a provoked ma- 
ter might have preſcribed to an impotent and 
rebellious ſubject, ſerved only to confirm the 
Genocſe in the reſolution of defending them- 
ſelves, and in the hopes of driving from their 
territory thoſe whom they had expelled their 
zpital, The four thouſand Auſtrians in the 
rriſons of Genoa, were hoſtages that quieted 
their fears. | 

It is in thoſe times of calamity and deſpair, 

hat the ſpirit of patriotiſm and magnanimity 
tem to exert themſelves with the greateſt force; 
hether it be that thoſe virtues become more 

onſpicuous in the general deſolation, or whe- 

her indeed the love of one's oppreſſed country 
Joes not revive the whole vigour of the ſoul, ſo 

to raiſe human nature above itſelf. Of this 
vas ſeen a memorable inſtance in Auguſtin A. 
lorno, This brave republican commanded in 

de town of Savona, which belongs to the terri- 

ry of the republic. It was beſieged by the kin 
If Sardinia z and the ſenate, having fubmitteſ 
> the Auſtrians, ordered him to give up the 

own, He made anſwer, that he could not o- 
ey any other orders than thoſe of a free ſenate ; 

fler which he held out long enough for ſuc- 

ours, but none came. The people of Genoa, 
pouph victorious at home, were not ſufficiently 

Iſciplined to engage in the open field; and 

rance, being obliged to defend Provence, could 

ot ſpare any troops for her allies on the other 

de of the Alps. Thus the valour of Auguſtin 


Ador- 
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Adorno only ſerved to make him priſoner oft 
war, at the very time that Genoa was delivered! 
but he merited the praiſes of his country, # 

well as of the king of Sardinia, to whom he 
ſurrendered. 

This revolution of Genoa was of great ern 
to Provence. The Auſtrians, who already pol: 
ſeſſed one third part of the country, no longer 
received either proviſions or ammunition by the 
way of Genoa, as in the beginning ; and ja 
they were advanced as far as the river of Ar 
with a deſign of attacking Toulon and Marſcilks 
aſſiſted by the Engliſh fleet. | 

They ſoon “ took the iſlands of St Margaret 
and St Honorat, which had only a rn > | 
invalids. 

In thoſe iſles n tats-prifoncia were ot 
fined, who flattered themſelves with. boys d that 
the Engliſh would ſet them at liberty: but the! 
commanding officer capitulated fo quick, tht 
they permitted him to carry off all his priſoney 
with other effects belonging to the king, and bs 
little gariſon. It is ſurpriſing, that. ſeveral pw 
blic journals ſhould pretend to ſay, that thi 
commanding officer was the marquis de Dreut 

| lientenant-general, and- grand maſter of the & 
remonies. The miſtake is owing to this, that 
the marquis de -Dreux is lord of thoſe iſland; 
The perſon who 'commanded there was an di 
officer, who was tried by a council of war, al 
condemned to impriſonment, for ſurrendeny 
ſo precipitately, 

After the taking of thoſe iſlands, the 77 
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gan the ſiege of Antibes. It was not an eaſy 
natter to ſtop the progreſs of an army that had 
yenty one battalions, eight thouſand irregulars, 
nd eight thouſand horſe. Marſhal Belleiſle was 
atruſted with this undertaking. | 
Upon his arrival he could only be a ſpectator 
the deplorable ſituation, and of the deſponden- 
v of the whole province, as well as of the king's 
oops. He was neither able to hinder the paſ- 
ge of the Var, nor to protect the country oc- 
pied by the Auſtrians, who expected a rein- 
cement of thirty battalions and ſixteen ſqua- 
ons, with cannon, ammunition, and proviſi- 
ys, The coaſts were guarded by a few fright- 
ned militia, The troops, under no ſort of 
ſcipline, took hay and ſtraw by force from the 
habitants ; and the mules, employed in the 
vice of the army, periſhed for want of food. 
e enemy had plundered and laid waſte the 
hole country, from the Var to the river of Ar- 
s and the Durance. Their generals permit- 
d their troops to pillage Vence and Graſſe for 
ſpace of fix hours, becauſe theſe towns had 


v t been expeditious in paying their contributi- 
| b Is, | 
ee Infant Don Philip and the duke of Mo. 

mn were at Aix in Provence, where they wait- 


to ſee what efforts France and Spain would 


nde to extricate themſelves from this cruel ſitu 
en. The ſupplies were, as yet, far off; while 
gern dangers and wants were preſſing. Marſhal 


eile began with borrowing fifty thouſand 
duns in his own name, to relieve the moſt ur- 
nt neceſſities, He was obliged to perform = 
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office of intendant, and of commiſſary of the 
ſtores. Then, as faſt as the troops came in, he 
made himſelf maſter of different poſts, where he 
ſtopped the progreſs of the Auſtrians. On the 
one ſide, he covered Caſtellane on the Verdon 
when the Auſtrians were going to take poſſeſſion 
of it; and, on the other, he ſecured Draguignu 
and Brignoles. 

At length, towards the beginning of Januuy 
1747, finding his army increaſed to fixty by 
talions and twenty two ſquadrons, and being ( 
conded by the marquis de Mina, who furniſh 
him with four or five thoufand Spaniards, & 
looked upon himſelf as in a condition to aud 
the enemy. Count Brown, who commanded 
the Auſtrians, and the marquis of Ormea, wh 
was at the head of a body of Piedmonteſe, wat 
a preat deal ſuperior to him in forces, Butthy 
met with greater difficulties in procuring ſubk 
ſtence for their army. This is an eſſential pon 
which fruſtrates the end of moſt invaſions. That 
firſt defeat“ began with a poſt in the neighboy 
hood of Caſtellane, from whence a captain d 
the regiment of Lyonnois, whoſe name w 
Daupenet, drove them with ſword in hand 
They occupied from Sener to, St Tropes, tl 
fpace of forty leagues, - A conſiderable'bog 
was beaten and diſlodged from Caſtellane f. 
the count de Maulevrier, and by the marquis( 
. Taubin a Spaniard, Another corps were a 
diſlodged, and obliged to repaſs the river! 
Argens. Marſhal Belleiſle, by his winning m 

ae 
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ner, engaged the Spaniſh troops to ſecond him 

jn every attempt. The marquis de la Mina join- 

ed with him in all his ſchemes; and this per- 

ect harmony contributed greatly to their com- 

non ſucceſs. The enemy were purſued from 

oſt to poſt, and always with lols. At length 

the marſhal obli ed them to repaſs the Var, and 

delivered Provence. | 

There remained now + only one, difficult en- 

erprile for the king; and this was, to relieve 

enoa, During the whole war he had been 

ceupied in protecting his allies ; firſt the em- 

peror Charles VII. after wards the prince of Spain, 

Don Philip, then the pretender to the crown of 
ngland, and, finally, the Genoczle; and, in 

he whole courſe of the war, freſh dangers atoſe 

rom his ſucceſſes. | 

Marſhal Belleiſle had now driven the Auſtrians 

id Piedmonteſe out of Provence; but there 
as reaſon to fear that this very enemy, who 
ere ſtrong enough to guard the paſſage of the 

ps, had alſo ſufficient ſtrength to fall upon 
enoa, and afterwards upon Naples. Though 
enoa had expelled the enemy from her walls, 
et (he was {till blocked up by ſea and land, 
ount Schullemburg ſucceeded the, marquis de 
dtta, and continually threatned the firſt inclo. 
re. Admiral Medley took as much care as 
ible, that no ſuccours ſhould enter the har- 
dut. Yet the king of France was continually 
pplying them. Marſhal Belleiſle began with 
nding them twenty thouſand lewidores by eight 
acers, among whom this ſum was equally dil- 
K k 2 tributed, 


| January 24. 1747. 
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tributed. He ordered them to throw the | 
into the ſea,” in caſe they ſhould not be ſo lay | 
as to eſcape. The officers arrived with the no. . 
ney, proviſions, and ſoldiers, and eſpeculy c 
with great promiſes. With this encourageme e 
the Genoeſe withſtood all the attacks of the e 
ſtrians, as well as the propoſals of the court d 
Vienna; for this court had: ſtill the aſſurance 
treat with a people, whom ſo ſevere a treatmeny 
and fo glorious a revolution, muſt have render 
ed ever irreconcilable, The Auſtrians dema 
ed money of them when they had none; ad 
on the contrary, the king of France gave the 
money. Wes 

It was not enough for the French to havec 
bliged the Auſtrians and the Piedmonteſe to 
paſs the Var; it was alſo incumbent upon thai 
to paſs that riverin purſuit of the enemy, to di 
them beyond the mountains, to enter Italy as 
more; and, above all things, ſpeedily to ri 
Genoa, There was no ſending any ſuceoust 
that city but by ſea ; and theſe were to ſtalu 
known to the Engliſh fleet, which was cruilnf 
off that coaſt. At that time there were butei 
ſhips at Toulon, and theſe laid up, three 
gates, and two barks; ſo that they were able 
arm only ſix galleys, for want of ſeamen. 
the mean time the Auſtrians, aſſiſted by f 
Piedmonteſe, threatned to recover poſſeſſion 
Genoa, Count Schullemburg, nephew of 0 
Venetian general, had reinforced his army u 
Albanians : theſe are the antient Epirots, 
are eſteemed to be as good ſoldiers as their 
ccſtors. He had repaſſed the Bochetta, M ecco. 
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Genoa cloſely blockaded ; while the coun- 


b try, both to the right and left, was given up to 
me fury of the irregular troops, to plunder and 
ly <vaſtacion. Genoa was frightened; and the 
onſternation they were in produced ſome ſecret 


correſpondence with their oppreſſors; to com- 
plete their miſery, there was a great diviſion be- 
twixt the ſenate and the people. The town did 
not want proviſions, but money; they were at 
the ex pence of eighteen thouſand florins a- day, 
to maintain the militia who fought in the coun - 
try, or defended the city, The republic had no 
regular troops, well diſciplined, nor no experi- 
enced officer: they could expect no ſuecours but 
by ſea, and even theſe at the hazard of being 
picked up by the Engliſh fleet, as happened to 
thoſe which had been ſent to prince Edward. 
Theſe ſuccours were expected from France 
and Spain, and if they did not come ſoon, all 
as loſt, | 

The king of France had already ſent a milli- 
dn of livres to the ſenate. The galleys were 
ow ordered to ſet out from Toulon and Mar- 
elles with about ſix thouſand men on board, 
They put into Corlica and Monaco, by diſtreſs 
pf weather, but chiefly to avoid the Engliſh 
leet, The maſter of a ſmall veſſel belonging 
d this convoy, who was a foreigner, took this 
pportunity to commit a treacherous action. 
e gave notice of this imbarkation to the En- 
iſh admiral, who came and fell upon the con- 
oy; but they loſt only ſix ſmall veſſels with 
dout a thouſand ſoldiers. At length the firſt 
cours reached Genoa, to the number of * 
Our 
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four thouſand French, who revived the drop. 
ing hopes of the Genoeſe. x 
Soon after “ arrived the duke of - Boufflers, ty 
take upon him the command of the troops tha 
were to defend Genoa, and whoſe number daiy 
increaſed. The general himſelf was obliged u 
take his paſſage in an open boat, in order toe 
ſcape admiral Medley's fleet. If the Engliſh had 
been as diligent and artful, as they were map. 
nanimous in their undertaking, they would 
have had a proper number of ſmall craft, wel 
armed, which would have kept near the ſhare 
when their great (hips could not, and have ret 
dered it extremely difficult for the French to ſa 
any ſuccours. For want of ſome ſuch precaui 
on, detachments of French, Spaniards, an 
Swiſs, were ſucceſſively coming into Genoa fron 
the coaſt of France; at the ſame time they were 
ſupplied with proviſions from the coaſt of Italy 
while the Engliſh were only bare ſpectatots. 
The duke of Boufflers was now at the heal 
of about eight thouſand regular troops, in a tom 
which was blocked up, and expected every m6 
ment to be beſieged. There was very little c 
der among them, not much proviſions, and uv 
powder; beſides, the heads of the people ve 
not properly ſubordinate to the ſenate, Ti 
Aultrians had ſtill ſome ſecret intelligence in ti 
town. Thus the duke of Boufflers had as mud 
difficulty to deal with thoſe whom he was com 
to defend, as with the enemy. Yet he eltablils 
ed order in every quarter; at the ſame ti 
proviſions of all kinds were imported in pleal 


* Laſt of April. 
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by means of a ſecret conſideration given to the 
captains of the Engliſh ſhips ; ſo greatly do pu- 
blic calamities depend on private intereſt. 

The Auſtrians had ſome monks on their ſide; 
the ſame arms were employed againſt them with 
greater force. The prieſts were prevailed upon 
to refuſe abſolution to thoſe who ſhould balance 
a moment between the enemy and their coun- 
try. An hermit put himſelf at the head of the 
militia, whom he encouraged by his enthuſiaſtic 
declamation, and by his example in fighting; 
he was killed in one of thoſe daily skirmiſhes, 
and, with his laſt breath, exhorted the Genoeſe 
o defend their country. The ladies pawned 
their jewels to ſupply the expences of the neceſ- 
ury operations. | 

But of all theſe encouragements, the moſt 
owerful was the valour of the French troops, 
whom the duke of Boufflers often employed in at- 
zcking the enemy in their poſts beyond the 
ouble incloſure of Genoa, There were a great 


cov reny more, the poſſeſſion of which would have 
/ 00 endered the operations of the ſiege much eaſier 
* o the enemy: one, among the reſt, on the coaſt 
ind 00 


ff Rivarola, of which the Auſtrians and Pied- 
ponteſe made themſelves maſters , very near 
he mountain of the Two Brothers, and from 
hence they were, by all means, to be diſlodg- 
d. This action, conducted with as much pru- 
ence as vigour, revived all their hopes. The 
bunt de Lanion diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this 
caſion, as alſo the chevalier de Chauvelin t, 
bo was wounded in the engagement. Here the 
French 


* May 21, 1747, t June 13. 
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French loſt colonel la Faye, fon of the captain or 
the guards, whoſe character is fo well known in 
4 Paris. This young officer had inherited from his | 
= father a very high degree of courage, with great ap 
| lication to the ſciences, and from his uncle he had 
earned to improve in the moſt agreeable parts of 
polite literature. The author of this narrative,who 
knew his merit, cannot too much lament his lok, 
The Genoeſe ſucceeded in almoſt every one of 
thoſe little skirmiſhes which, at that time, ingro 
ſed their whole attention, and are afterwards ſw: 
lowed up in the multitude of more important e 
vents. But what diſconcerted all the meaſures of 
the Auſtrians in Italy, was the progreſs marſhal Be 
leiſle was 9 with his army. He had oblige 
the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of Antibes, while hi 
brother retook the iſles of St Margaret within 
ſight of the Engliſh fleet: he was maſter of Ni 
Villafranca, and Ventimiglia ; and the king d 
Sardinia was obliged to recall his troops to defend 
his own dominions. The Auſtrians, being obi 
ged to make a ſtand againſt Belleiſle's army 
could not beſiege Genoa in form, leſt the Frend 
ſhould advance; ſo that the court of Vieuny 
at length, gave orders for raiſing the blockade. 
The duke of Boufflers did not long enjoy thi 
happineſs and glory. He died of the ſmall pu 
the very day the enemy retired. He was fond 
marſhal Bovfflers, a general much eſteemed up 
der Lewis XIV. a man of honour, and a god 
ſubject. The ſon inherited the amiable quali 
ties of his father, | 
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The conqueſts of Letwis XV. 


\ FT ER the battle of Fontenoy, the French 
| troops acquired a ſuperiority over the 
liſh, and the reſt of the allies, which they 
eſerved the remainder of the war. A few. 
dmpanies of French ſoldiers happen to be ſur- 
iſed by a body of ſix thouſand Engliſh on the 
uſeway of Gaunt, in the neighbourhood of an 
dbay called Mele . They make a ſtand, and 
ſoon reinforced by ſome of their comrades ; 
pon which they put the enemy to flight, For- 
Frenchmen oblige three hundered Hanoveri- 
s to lay down their arms. Gaunt is taken 
3 | without 
* July 9. 1745, 
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without any reſiſtance, Oſtend, which a 
formerly maintained a ſiege for three years, wy 
holds out but three days. Bruflels is 
and taken in the middle of winter f. Ty 
Turennes and the Condes never made more gi 
rious campaigns, © - * © 
Marſhal Saxe obliges the Auſtrians to rey 
the Mehaigne and the Maeſe; and 'the prince 
Clermont takes Namur . They appear au 
in the neighbourhood of Liege ; the marky 
marches that way, and defeats them in a pic 
ed battle. All Dutch Brabant is ſubdued by 
Lewis XV. The Dutch, in a great conſlem 
tion, chuſe a ſtadtholder, as the Romans uf 
to create a. diftator in times of great dange 
but not with the ſame ſucceſs. The king, 
the head of his army, led on by marſhal $a 
obtains another victory over the duke of Can 
| berland at Lawfelt, in the neighbourhood 
Maeſtricht t t. Bergenopzoom,a town eſteem 
impregnable, defended by its ſituation, by4 
numerous gariſon, and by an army incampedy 
its very gates, is taken by ſtorm, when the bred 
was hardly practicable J. This is the only to 
that the French entered ſword in hand ld 
Valenciennes was ſtormed by the muskeng 
and the. French guards in 1679, and it is thedl 
one that was plundered,  'T he conquerors fol 
in the harbour ſeventeen large boats laden val do 
proviſions, with the following directions in lay 
capitals ou each, To the invinc i le gariſon of 
genop2oom, This ſucceſs was owing to the inn 
p 
f Feb. 1746, ® Sept. 1746. od. 11. 
#1 July 2. 1747. \ Sept. 11. 17474 
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idiry of marſhal Lowendahl, a Dane, who 
ommanded the fiege. Thus it was, that two 
breigners, marſhal Saxe and he, maintained the 
puration of France in the Netherlands, and 
ompenſated the loſſes which ſhe ſuſtained in 
ther parts. 
Marſhal Saxe concluded his campaigns, and 
rived at the higheſt pitch of glory, by one of 
e moſt judicious marches that had been ſeen 
dt a long time. Having determined, at length, 
d lay ſiege to Maeſtricht, he wanted to deceive 
e enemy: with this view, he orders different 
viſions of troops to file off, ſome towards Lux- 
mburgh, and others towards Breda; one divi- 
on marches to Tongres, another to Tirlemont; 
nd no body can tell where all theſe troops are 
d unite, The enemy, not knowing which poſt 
defend, leave him maſter of the Meaſe. He 
veſts Maeſtricht. within view :of an army of 
urſcore thouſand men *, who are no longer 
le to oppoſe his meaſures. This was his laſt 
ſſon of the military art; and theſe ſucceſſes 
wed the way for a peace, of which all Europe 
dod greatly in need. | 
Marſhal Saxe was ſon of Auguſtus II. king of 
land, and madame de Konigſmark. He ſer- 
d in France at the age of ſeventeen. He had 
n long conſidered as a man of pleaſure; for 
body had heard, that, even in the midſt of 
diverſions, he conſtantly applied himſelf to 
e ſtudy of the military art; he was a great 
n before his merit was known. | 
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The hiſtory of Part, 


CHAP. Il 
Of Prince Charles Edward. 


URING this war, Great Britain vu 
very near experiencing ſuch a revolut 
on as that of the White and Red Roſes. Pring i 
Charles Edward, whoſe grandfather by the i 
ther's ſide was the unfortunate king of En 
James II. and by the mother's, John $6 
esky, the great king of Poland, attempting 
aſcend the throne of Great Britain, ſet out uu 
an expedition, the like of which is ſcarce io 
met with, except in the Engliſh, or in fabuloy 
hiſtory. He embarks the 1 2th (a) of June 1745 
on board a ſmall frigate of eighteen guns, vit 
out acquainting the court of France with his i 
tention, and having no other preparations wit 


him to conquer three kingdoms, than ſeven AY all 
ficers, eighteen hundred ſabres, twelve hund qu 
fuſils, twelve thouſand louidores, which he lan 
borrowed (6); and not one private ſoldier, wh 
He braves all ſorts of dangers, and lands, 
length, in the ſouth-weſt (c) of Scotland. Some bin 
the inhabitants of Moydart, to whom he reg 
himſelf known, fling themſelves at hi, & pi 
| FELINE N "D thot 
| live 

(a) It ſhould be the 21ſt, though he did not aftually 

France till the 5th of July. 

(b) He is ſaid to have been furniſhed with the frigate, ! 60 


and money, by one Mr Walſh, an Iriſh merchant at St 
e) It was the north-weſt coaſt where be landed, 1b 
28th of July, his 
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« But what can we do?“ ſaid they, © we have 
no arms; We are poor and helpleſs, living 
« upon oaten bread, and inhabiting a barren 
« ſpot.” The prince made anſwer, I'll cul- 
« tivate this ſpot along with you; I'll eat of this 
« bread ; I'll take ſhare of your poverty with 
« you; and here bring you arms.” 

Affected and encouraged by this ſpeech, the 
inhabitants roſe in his favour. The neighbour- 
ing clans joined them: and a piece of taffeta, 
which he brought with him from France, ſerved 
W for his royal ſtandard. As ſoon as he ſaw 
himſelf at the head of fifteen hundred men, he 
marched to the town of Perth, of which he 
took poſſeſſion (4), and was proclaimed regent of 
England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 
name of his father James III. This title, of 
regent of France, aſſumed by a prince who. was 
ſcarce maſter of one little town in Scotland, and 
who could not maintain his ground without the 
aſiſlance, of the king of France, was a conſe- 
quence of the cuſtom by which the kings of Eng- 
land take the title of kings of France; a cuſtom 
which ought to be aboliſhed. 

Soon after, a few Scotch lords come and join 
him. He enters Edinburgh, and is proclaimed 
regent, In England, the privy council put a 
price upon his head ; offering a reward of thirty 
thouſand pounds Sterling to whoſoever ſhall de- 
liver him up, dead or alive (e). He anſwers their 

a procla- 


(d) Sep. 3. 1745. O. 8. 
e) The caſe is miſrepreſented. The reward was offered to 
ſuch as would ſeize and ſecure him, in order to his being brought 
to 
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proclamation by a complete victory, which he () 
obtains with his fifteen hundred highlander; x 
Preſtonpans, over an Engliſh army, and makes 
as many priſoners as he had ſoldiers. © Theſ 
highlanders were the only people in Europe 
that had preſerved the antient military dreſs of tl 
the Romans, with the target: beſides this dref, b. 
they had the courage of the antient Romans; 

they only wanted their diſcipline. Upon this 01 
event, the kings of France and Spain ſent ſome cl 
ſupplies of money to prince Edward ; they ſt 
'wrote to him, and gave him the title of brother: dr 
between two and three hundred men of the re 
royal regiment of Scotch were ſent over to hin 
from France, with ſome piquets, and, after e 
ſcaping through the midſt of the Engliſh flex, 
they landed in Scotland. 

The young prince carries all before him as ſu 
as Carliſle (g), and advances within thirty leagus 
of London, at the head of about eight thouſand 
men(). A different Engliſh general from himwho 
| | NN: 


to juſtice, The proclamation was dated Aug. 6. On the al 
the young pretender iſſued a counter-proclamation, offering 
the like reward of 1. 30,000, for apprehending King Geary, 
deſigned in the proclamation, Elector of Hanover. 

(J) Sept. 21. 1745. The Kivg's army, conſiſting of abut 
2100 men, was commanded by Lieutenant- Geueral Sir joy 
Cope ; and the rebels were e that number. Near go 
dragoons eſcaped. | 

(J) Carliſle ſurrendered to the young chevalier, Nov. 15.1746 

5 G He proceeded into England, as far as Derby, which s 
within 100 miles of London ; where, being informed that the 
Duke of Cumberland was marching againſt him, he made 
precipitate retreat back iuto Scotland, Ne arrived at Glan 
. 26, * 0 
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j was beat atPreſtonpans(i), advances towards Scot- 
U land. Prince Edward marches againſt him in 
: the depth of winter (e) ; he; meets him at Falkirk, 
l upon the road to Edinburgh, gains a ſecond vic- 
pe tory, and, the next day, he obtains a third over 
of thoſe very troops which he had defeated the day 
i before (/). | - | 
8; Now was the time to complete the revoluti- 
his on: there was a ſtrong party in London that in- 
me clined to join him. The confuſion and con- 
ey ſternation in that capital were very great. The 
er: duke of Richelieu was upon the coaſt of France, 
the ready to carry over ten thouſand men to his aſ- 
hin ſiſtance: but France having no men of war at 


r 6 chat time, the enterpriſe miſcarried, and the 
leet, whole fruit of Edward's ſtruggles and victories 
| was 

$far (i) Lieutenant General Henry Hawley. ; I 
(i) Jan. 17. 1746. The rebel.army had lain about Stirling 
gun rom the beginning of January, and had laid ſiege to the caſtle, 
ſand ommanded by Lieutenant-General Blakeney. General Hawley's 
\ who my, conſiſting of twelve battalions of foot, two regiments of 

y g 8 

wi Iragoons, and the Glaſgow militia, began to march from Edin- 


purgh on the 13th. Having aſſembled near Falkirk on the 
th, they came to an action with the rebels about half an 
he 21 jour after three in the afternoon. The dragoons misbeha- 
ffering ed, retreated, and fell in among the infantry, who were diſ- 
Geary, pmpoſed by the wind and rain beating in their faces, wettin 
er powder, and diſturbing their eye-ſight, ſo that few of 
f abot tir pieces would fire. The King's army had about 300 men 
ir Joh d and wounded, and retired in good order to Falkirk; from 
(ear 500 1m they proceeded to Linlithgow, and came to Edinburgh 
d the 18th. 
5.1746 Tbe inſucceſs of the royal army was intirely owing to 
which 8 etimidity of the dragoons, and the ſtormy weather. Tho? 
that de e rebels had the advantage, yet two battalions beat them off, 
dd effected a retreat for the whole army, A few days after they 
Gln J before this ſuppoſed beaten army, when commanded by 
© Duke of Cumberland. The two viQorics here mentioned 
Yoltaite, are a mere chimera, 
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was Icſt. The duke of Cumberland, at tte 
head of a well-diſciplined army, well armel 
and provided with cannon, at length defeated 
thoſe Scotch highlanders, who wanted 
thing but courage. Prince Edward received i 
total overthrow at the battle of Culloden, within 
a few leagues of Inverneſs (m), and his whole 
army was diſperſed. He met afterwards with the 
fame adventures as thoſe which Charles II. vent 
through after his defeat at Worceſter, wander 
ing, like him, from place to place, deſtitute d 
all ſuccour ; ſometimes attended by two partner 
of his misfortunes, ſometimes by one only, and 
at other times, intirely by himſelf; ſhifting 
from cavern to cavern, ſculking in foreſts, f 
ing to deſart iſlands, diſtreſſed for want of fo 
and raiment, and cloſely purſued by thoſe who 
thirſted after his blood for the ſake of the ;. 
ward. One day, having walked thirty mils 
and being juſt ready to faint with hunger, l 
yentured to ſtep into the houſe of a perſy, 
whom he knew to be of the oppoſite party (x); 
« The ſon of your king,” ſaid he, © is come 5 
c ask a bit of bread of you, and ſomething u 
« cover him. I know you are my enemy; bit 
ce | believe you have ſo much honour as nat i 
« abuſe my confidence, or to take advantaged 
c my misfortune : take theſe rags of mine, al 
« keep them; you may bring them to me ſon 
f f | « 2 


(m) April 16. 1746. ; 


)) Theſe particulars were written in 1748, and did 
a perſon. who had attended prince Edward a long time, bat 
his proſperity and in his misfortunes, Voltaire, 
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« day or other, to the palace of the kings of 
« Great Britain.“ The , gentleman was moved, 
25 might naturally be expected, with the ſpeech, 
and he relieved him as much as his poverty would 
ermit in that wild country ; but never diſcloſed 
the ſecret, 8 | 

While this prince was wandering through de- 
arts, to elude the purſuit of his enemies, by a 
lobe which greatly adds to his glory; they 
ere erecting ſcaffolds and gibbets all over Eng- 
nd and Scotland (o) for his adherents, near eight 
undred (p) of whom periſhed at different times 
the hands of the executioner. 2 

They began on the 17th-of Auguſt with exe- 
ting ſeventeen officers (), who were drawn on 
ledge to the gallows, and there hanged and 
vartered, This puniſhment is a remains of 
tient ferocity. Formerly they uſed to pluck 
ut the hearts of the criminals before the breath 
as out of their bodies. They have till kept 
p this ceremony after they are dead, thinking 
d frighten the multitude ; but they are miſta- 
mn. The lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, Der- 
entwater, and Lovat (), were beheaded. When 


ing i M m Kilmarnock 
1 | R | 
not if %) All the executions were in England. 
taped % The whole number executed, beſides thoſe who died in 
, after receiving ſentence of death, was only 77 : ſo 
Ie, A at Voltaire's information has been very bad, 
ne s Nine were executed on Kennington Common, July 30. 


46, being the firſt who ſuffered on account of the rebelli. 
. They were all Engliſhmen, Three more, Scots, were 
euted there Auguſt 22. 

Kilmarnock and Balmerino were beheaded Auguſt 17, 
46, Derwentwater Dec. 8. 1746, and Lovat April 9. 17 ;7. 
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Kilmarnock mounted the ſcaffold, conforming y 
the uſage of thoſe who repent of what they dae 
done, he cried out, Long live king George, Bt 
Balmerino ſaid, Long live king James, and hi 
worthy ſon. | | | | 

Derwentwater was a younger brother of 20 
ther lord Derwentwater executed in 1715, fx 
having unhappily engaged in the ſame cui. 
The elder lord Derwentwater made his on, a 
yet an infant, mount the ſcaffold along with hin 
ſaying, I would have you bedewed with m 
blood, and learn to die for your king, 

It was the fate of this family to die heroial 
ly by the hands of the executioner. The young: 
er lord Derwentwater had alſo a ſon, but wh 
was born in France: © I die like my brother 
ſaid he; © Iexhort my ſon to die alſo for the 
« ſame cauſe, ſhould there be occaſion ; and! 
* recommend him to the king of France 
Accordingly Lewis XV. has taken care of tin, 
and granted a penſion to him and his ſiſter, 

Lord Lovat, who was then fourſcore yen 
old, pronounced the following verſe before h 
received the fatal blow, | | 


Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori. 


But what is very odd, and unprecedentt 
perhaps, in any country except England, a youl 
ſtudent, whoſe name was Painter, ſtrongly # 
tached to the Jacobite party, and intoxicatt 
with that ſpirit of political fanaticiſm which 
perates ſuch marvels, made ſtrong and repeat 
applications to be admitted to die in lord l 


Pr 


yat s ſtead, 
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* Prince Edward, after having roved about a 
long while on the coaſt of Lochaber, at length 
eſcaped the purſuit of his enemies. He got on 
doard a little veſſel, which landed him ſafe on 
the coaſt of Britany (s). From thence he ſet out 
for Paris, where he remained tili the treaty of 
ix la Chapelle (), whereby the king of France 
as obliged to deprive him of this aſylum for 
he general good. This unfortunate prince un- 
lerwent a more ſenſible mortification at Paris 
an he had received in Scotland after the battle 
f Culloden, He inſiſted on continuing in 
rance notwithſtanding the treaty, and notwith- 
anding the moſt preſſing inſtances from the 
ing: it was therefore judged neceſſary to ſeize 
d bind his perſon ; 1n which condition he was 
arried to Vincennes, and afterwards turned 
ut of the kingdom. This compleated the dif. 
ces of the unfortunate houſe of Stuart. Charles 
ward, from that inſtant, has hid himſelf from 
the world. . 
If private people, who think themſelves un- 
pppy, did but caſt their eyes on this prince and 
Is anceſtorskꝛ 


M m 2 CHAP. 


i) The young pretender got on board the Bellona, a large 
ateer of St Malo, Sep. 20. 1746, and landed at Roſcou, 
ort near three miles weſt of Morlaix, on the 2gth. 

particular aceount of the pretender's expedition, written 
another hand, is annexed in the appendix to this edition. 


) Otober 7. 1748, 
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| CHAP. III. 0 
Admiral Anſon's vo yage round the warld. 0 


Either France nor Spain can be at vu th 
- V with England, but the ſhock they give 
to Europe muſt be felt at the remoteſt extremity 


of the globe. If the induſtry and boldneſs e 
our modern nations have in any reſpect the cat 
vantage over the reſt of the world, and over ral 
antiquity, it is certainly in our naval expeditions il gal 
Perhaps we are not ſo much ſtruck as we on! 
at the ſight of fleets, one ſingle ſhip of which tre 
would have deſtroyed the whole navy of wall qu: 
old Greeks and Romans; fitted out from a fell *p| 
ſmall maritime provinces, unknown to the of 
tient civilized nations. On one ſide theſe ca be 
fail beyond the Ganges to engage each ot vit 
within fight of the moſt potent empires, that WW bac 
quiet ſpectators of a skilful fury which the ingly me: 
bitants of thoſe parts have not yet attained : pe 
the other they navigate beyond America to T. 
pute about ſlaves in the new world. ſquz 
Theſe enterpriſes are ſeldom attended vi dou 
proportionable ſucceſs: the reaſon is, the vari bun 
difficulties attending them cannot poſſibly iar 
foreſeen, and the means are generally uneq © | 
to the end. | iſles 
Admiral Anſon's expedition is a proof or of B 
a man of ſenſe and reſolution may do, noi an i 
ſtanding the weakneſs of the preparations, fruit 


the greatneſs of the dangers, 
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Before ſo. many nations took up arms to de- 
cide the important cauſe, whether the daughter 
of the emperor Charles VI. ſhould ſucceed to her 
paternal inheritance, Spain had already engaged 
in a maritime war againſt the Engliſh, about a 
lngle ſhip;; and this war coſt on both ſides a 
thouſand times more than what they contended 
for was worth. The Engliſh miniſtry had ſent 
admiral Vernon towards Mexico ſo early as the 
year 1739 : he deftroyed Porto Bello, and miſ- 
carried at Carthagena. At the ſame time admi- 
ral Anſon was appointed upon an expedition a- 
gainſt Peru in the South Seas, in order to ruin, 
if poſſible, or, at leaſt, to weaken, at both ex- 
tremities, the vaſt empire which Spain has con- 
quered in that part of the world. Anfon was 
appointed commodore of a ſquadron, conſiſting 
of five ſhips of war, a ſloop of eight guns and 
about a hundred men, and two victuallers laden 
vith- proviſions and merchandiſe, in order to 
ade with the inhabitants of New Spain, by 
means of this expedition ; for the Engliſh have 
a peculiar art of intermixing commerce with war. 
There were fourteen hundred men on board this 
ſquadron; but all the ſoldiers they had were a- 
bout two hundred and ſixty invalids, and two 
hundred marines. He ſteers his courſe by the 
land of Madera, which belongs to the crown 
uneg of Portugal: from thence he advances to the 

illes of Cape Verd, and keeps cloſe. to the coaſt 
F of wlll of Brazil: he refreſhed his flect at St Catharine's, 
nowißß zu iſland covered with perpetual verdure and 
fruit ; and, after having coaſted along the cold 
and uncultivated country of Patagonia, the com- 
modore 


ll. 
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modore entered the ſtreights of le Maire toward; 
the end of February 1741, which is a navigation 
of above a hundred degrees of latitude performed 
in leſs than five months. The Tryal, a loop 
of eight guns, was the firſt ſhip of that kind that 
ever ventured to double Cape Horn : when ſhe 
came into the South Sea, ſhe took a Spaniſh veſ. 
ſel of fix hundred tons, whoſe crew could no 
conceive how they ſhould come to be taken by 
an Engliſh veſſel in the Pacific ocean. 

But in doubling cape Horn, after having paſ: 
ſed the ſtreights of le Maire, Anſon's ſquadron 0 
meets with a terrible ſtorm, and are diſperſed, un 
A frightful ſcurvy deſtroys one half of their crew, 
The commodore's ſhip puts in by itſelf to the 
deſert iſland of Juan Fernandes in the South 
Sea, returning towards the tropic of Capricorn, WI" 
A rational reader, who with horror beholds the bab 
prodigious pains which men take to render them- 
ſelves and their fellow-creatures unhappy, vil 
perhaps be pleaſed to hear, that commodore 
Anſon, perceiving the climate of this deſert 
iſland extremely mild, and the ſoil moſt fruitful, 
ſowed ſome pulſe and fruit, having brought ſed 

and ketnels with him, which ſoon covered the 
whole iſland. Some Spaniards, who put aſhore 
there a few years afterwards, having been taken 
priſoners by the Engliſh, and carried into Eng- 
land, judged that none but commodore Anſon 
could have been ſo generous as to have this at- 
tention to repair the miſchief done by war; and 
they thanked him as their benefactor. May I be 
permitted to ſoften, by theſe little crepe 


2 
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the gloomineſs of a hiſtory, which is only one 


Anſon, who was on board a ſixty gun ſhip, 
having been joined by another of his men of 
war, and by this little ſloop called the Tryal, 
de made ſome conſiderable captures, as he was 
© Wl cruiſing off the ifland of Fernandes; but having 
ſoon after advanced towards the equinoctial line, 
be ventured to attack the town of Paira, on this 

J very ſame coaſt of America. He made uſe nei- 


to ſtrike this bold blow. The expedition was 
(0, WJ undertaken by fifty ſoldiers in an open boat, 
who landed in the night: the ſudden ſurpriſe and 
the confuſion added to the enemy's fears, and made 
dun dem 4 Sac50Ds the danger greater than it really 
om, uns. The governor, the gariſon, and the in- 
\ the habitants, ſaved themſelves by flight. In the 
em. nean while fifty Engliſhmen carry off, unmo- 
kſted, during the ſpace of three days, the trea- 


ſure of which they had plundered the town. A 
1efert amber of negro ſlaves who ſtaid behind, a 
l kind of animals that belong 80 the firſt that 


cel zes them, help to carry off the property of 
1 the err old maſters. Anſon, having ſet the town 
(hore! Paita on fire “, departed from thence, after 
talen ripping the Spaniards with as much eaſe as 
Fug te) had heretofore ſtripped the Americans. 
Anson be loſs to Spain was above fifteen hundred 
bis 1 ouſand piaſtres by the fire; the profit to the 
- and gliſh was about a hundred and fourſcore thou. 


nd, which, together with their former prizes, 
this time had enriched the ſquadron, Be- 
ces, as ſo great a number had died of the ſcur- 


Y 


' Noy, 1741. 


continued tale of murders and human miſeries ? 


ther of his ſhips of war, nor of his whole force, 
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vy, the more remained to the ſurvivors, This 
little ſquadron ſails from thence as high as Pang. Wi - 
ma, towards the coaſt famous for the pearl fi- 6 
ery, and comes before Acapulco, to the back of 1 
Mexico. The court of Madrid were not ſenſible, 
at that time, of the danger they were in of loſing 
this part of the world. If admiral Vernon had er 
ſacceeded in his attempt upon Carthagena on 
the oppoſite ſnore, he might have forwarded the 
operations of commodore Anſon, The iſthmus N 
of Panama would have been taken, both to the 


right and left, by the Engliſh, and the center of * 
the Spaniſh dominions lot, | * 


Anſon, now commander of two ſhips only, ind 
the reſt having been deitroyed by ſtorms, te- 
duced the whole hopes of this great expedition 
to the taking of a large galeon, which Mexico 
ſends every year to Manila in the ſea of China, 
one of the Philippine iſlands, fo called becauſe 
they were diſcovered in the reign of Philip Il. 

This galeon, being laden with money, would 
not ſet fail ſo long as the Engliſh appeared on 
the coaſt, nor till ſome time after they were 
gone. The commodore therefore croſſes the 
Pacific ocean, and the ſeveral climates oppolite 
to Africa, between our tropic and the equator 
The thirſt of gold, grown honourable by the 
immenſe fatigue and danger of, the adventurers, 
determines Anſon to croſs the globe with th: 
two only remaining ſhips of his fleet Th 
ſcurvy ſtill purſues his people on thoſe ſeas ; an 
one of the two ſhips proving leaky, he is oblige 
to ſet her on fire in the middle of the ocean, [ci 


her wreck ſhould be thrown on ſome of the Spa 
6 : : nil 


nich iſlands, and prove of ſervice to the enemy - 
- WH The crew belonging to that ſhip are taken on 
board the commodore. Of his whole ſquadron 
of Wl Anſon has, at length, only the Centurion left, 
„ fixty gun ſhip, with two pinnaces. The Cen- 
is WM trion, after. paſſing through ſuch a multitude 
al WY of dangers, is in a crazy condition, and the 
on crew all ſickly. In this condition the commo- 
be WW dore has the good fortune to touch at one of the 
us BN Marian iflands, called Tinian, at that time al. 
the WW molt intirely deſerted. It had been peopled not 
of long before with thirty thouſand inhabitants, 

molt of whom periſhed of an epidemic diſorder, 
W. ad the remainder were removed to another 
ic» iland by the Spaniards, The landing of An- 
10n ſon's men at Tinian, and their ſtay thereon, 
ico peſerved their lives. This iſland was more 
fruitful than that of Fernandes, having plenty 
if wood, of freſh water, cattle, fruit, and ve- 
petables, in ſhort, of all the conveniencies of 
ike, and the neceſſaries for refitting his ſhip. 


 00WWhat was moſt extraordinary, they found a 
ve Wind of tree, the fruit of which taſtes like very 
we bread; a real treaſure, which, if it were 
pot WW cinble to tranſplant into our climates, would 


e far preferable to thoſe ideal riches, in the 
puſuit whereof we brave ſo many dangers, even 
o the furtheſt extremity of the earth. 

From this iſland he proceeds to that of Far- 
a; thence he ſails with a fair wind towards 
ana, to Macao, at the mouth of the river 
aton, to repair the damages the Centurion 
ud ſuffered in her paſſage. 

The commodore having reſitted his veſſel at 
Nn Macao, 
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Macao, with the help of the Chineſe, and ha- 
ving taken ſome Indian and Dutch failors on 
board, that ſeemed to him to be good hands, 
he puts to ſea again. 

Ar length, the 1oth of June 1743, the long 
wiſhed for galeon appears in view, ſteering its 
courſe towards Manila, It mounted ſixty four 
guns, and had on board five hundred and if 
men. The cargo conſiſted of only about fifteen 
hundred thouſand piaſtres in ſilver, with cochin- 
cal and other goods: the whole treaſure, which 
is generally double, had been divided, and ti 
other-moiety put on board another galeon, 
The commodore had only two hundred and 
forty men on board the Centurion. The cap 
tain of the galeon, eſpying the enemy, chok 
rather to risk the treaſure than to loſe his gl 
by. running away from an Engliſhman, anc 
therefore crouded all his fail to come up and en 
gage him. 
The thirſt of plunder in the Engliſh being 
fironger than, the ſenſe of duty in the Spani 
ards, this cireumſtance, together with the ex 
perience of the Britiſh ſailors, and the killf 
conduct of the commodore, rendered him vici 
rious. He had only two men ſlain in the en 
gagement; the Spaniards had ſixty ſeven me 
killed upon deck, and eighty four wounde 
There was ſtill a ſuperiority of numbers 
their fide ; and yet they ſurrendered. The vic 
tor returned to Canton with his rich pril 
- There he maintained the honour of his natio 
by refuſing to pay the emperor of China tt 
duties impoſed on all foreign ſhipping- - 

| | Pie 


il. 
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plea was, that the king's ſhips were not obliged 
to pay any ſuch impoſt : and by his ſteady con- 
duct he carried his point. The governor of 
Canton granted him an audience, to which he 
was introduced through the midſt of ten thou- 
ſand ſoldiers drawn up in two rows; after which 
he returned to his country by the Sunda iſlands, 
ind the cape of Good Hope. Having thus failed 
ritoriouſly round the world, he came back to 
Fogland the 4th of June 1744, after a voyage 
of three years and a half. 
The immenſe riches he had taken in this 

expedition, were carried in triumph to London 
in thirty two Waggons, accompanied by the 
ſound of drums and trumpets, and the accla- 
mation of the multitude, His different ca 
fures in gold and filver amounted to ten milli- 
ons of livres, which were ſhared among the 
officers, ſoldiers, and common failors; the 
ling coming in for no part of the fruit of their - 
atigues and valour, Theſe riches quickly 

| them to 


ereulating in the nation, enahl 
ſupport the immenſe ex pences ofthe War. 


7 
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CHAP, IV. 


Of Louisburg or Cape Breton, and the immenj 
captures made by the Engliſh. 


A Nother enterpriſe of a later date than that 
of admiral Anſon, ſhews plainly what: 
commercial and military nation is capable of eſ. 
fecting: I mean to ſpeak of the ſiege of Loui 
burg. This was not an expedition projected by 
the court of London, but an enterpriſe boldly 
concerted by the merchants of New England, 
A private trader, named Vaughan, prapoſes u 
his countrymen of New England to levy troop 
in order to lay ſiege to Louisburg. The propo 
ſal is generally applauded, They raiſe mong 
by lottery to maintain a ſmall army of fo 
thouſand men. The troops are armed, provi 
fions are found, tranſports are got ready, and 
all this at the expence of the inhabitants. The 
name a general; but the approbation of the go 
vernment of England is requiſite, and they wan 
ſome men of war. They had only to ask, an 
their requeſt was granted. The court ſends1 
miral Warren, with four ſhips of war, to ſuf 
port this enterpriſe of the people. 
Louisburg is taken after a ſtout reſiſtance ( 
fifty days *. This was not all. A fatality 
an extraordinary nature contributes further 
enrich the new poſſeſſors. of this iſland. Sev 
French and Spaniſh ſhips, with very rich 
goes, ſuddenly arrive, ſome from the m | 
g | le 


= 
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dies, others from Peru and Mexico, and caſt an- 
chor in this harbour, not knowing that the place 
had been taken. Thus they fall into the mouth 
of the enemy. If war is a game of hazard, as 
often hath been ſaid, the Engliſh, in one year, 
won about a hundred millions of livres at this 
game. They had, at one and the ſame time, a 
fleet in the Scotch and Iriſh ſeas, another at 
Spithead, another in the Eaſt-Indies, another 
towards Jamaica, another at Antigua, and were 
fiting out others occalionally, | 

France was obliged to act upon the defenſive 
all this war; to contend with this formidable 
power, ſhe had only five and thirty ſhips of 
force, and thoſe hardly in a condition io keep 
the ſeas, 

One of the chief advantages obtained by the 
Engliſh at (ea, was the victory off cape Finiſterre, 
in which they took fix large fail of the king's 
ſhips, and ſeven of the Eaſt-India company's 
ſhips, fitted out for men of war, four of which 
ſtruck in the action, and three afterwards, ha- 
ding on board, in the whole, four thouſand 
men, 
London is a city crouded with merchants and 
kafaring people, who pay much greater attenti- 
on to naval operations than to what paſſes in 
Cermany and Flanders. The inhabitants were 
kized with tranſports of joy, upon ſeeing the 
lame ſhip, the Centurion, ſo famous for its voy- 
ge round the world, come up the Thames with 
the tidings of a victory obtained off cape Fi- 
liſterre ®, by that very Anſon deſervedly made 

| yice- 


May 16. 1747. | 
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vice:admiral, and by admiral Warren. Two Ml 
and twenty waggons, loaded with the gold and ll © 
- filver, and effects taken on board the French {2 
fleet, made a triumphant proceſſion through 
London. The loſs to the French was eſtimated ll * 
at above twenty millions of livres. The ſilver ſa 
taken on board thoſe prizes was carried to the 
mint, where they converted it into ſpecie, the 1 
legend of which was © Finiſterre.” Such a mo- 
nument flattered the Engliſh nation, and increa(- th 


ed the emulation of their ſeamen. It was a glo- th 
rious imitation of the cuſtom of the antient Ro- Fe 


mans, who engraved the events of their empire 
not only on the current coin, but on medals, 
This victory was more fortunate and advantage. 
ous than ſurpriſing. The admirals Anſon and 
Warren had ſeventeen ſhips of war, and the " 
French but ſix, the beſt of which was not equal, ; 
in regard to conſtruction, to the ſmalleſt velle! 
belonging to the Engliſh. 

But what is very ſurpriſing, the marquis de * 
la Jonquiere, who commanded the French ſqus- 
dron, maintained the engagement a long time, be 
and gave the Martinico fleet, which he had un- le 
der his convoy, an opportunity to make their N i t! 
eſcape. The captain of the Windſor expreſſed 
himſelf in theſe terms in his letter after the bat 
tle ; © I never ſaw better behaviour than that o 
* the French commgdore on this occaſion ; and, 
« indeed, to ſpeak the truth, all the afficers of 
© this nation have bzhaved as gallant men; not 
© one of them ſurrendered till it was impoſſ- 
& ble to work the ſhip any longer.” 


The French had now only ſeven men of N 
eft, 


8 
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left, to eſcort their merchant ſhips to the Ameri- 
3 an iſlands, under the command of Mr de VE(- 
N tandugre. They were met at ſea by a fleet of 
» Wl fourteen Engliſh ſail. They fought as they did 
7 at Finiſterre, with the ſame courage and the 
ſame fortune: ſuperior numbers prevailed ; and 
* admiral Hawke carried fix, out of the ſeven 
de ddips which he had engaged, into the Thames. 
The whole marine of the king of France was 
10 thus 1educed to one ſingle ſhip. The nation 
then was perfectly convinced of the miſtake of 
d.  r9inal Fleury in neglecting the navy; but 
this miſtake has been ſince abundantly repaired. 


ire 

als, 

* CHAP, V. 

the BY n French take Madraſs, and oblige the Engliſh 

15 to raiſe the ſiege of Pondicherry. | ; 
de HILE the Engliſh were extending their 

dun. victorious arms over ſo many ſeas, and 


ime, i be whole globe was become the theatre of war, 
| un- length they felt the effect thereof themſelves 

in their colony of Madraſs. A man well verſed 
doth in mercantile and military affairs, and 
whoſe name was Bourdonaye, avenged the ho- 
nour of the French flag at the further extremity 
o Aſia, Madraſs, or fort St George, on the 
walt of Coromandel, is to England the ſame as 
fondicherry is to France. Theſe. two rival 
towns are only ſeven or eight leagues diſtant from 
ach other; and ſo great is the trade in that 
fart of the world, and fo ſuperior the Europe- 
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an to Aſiatic induſtry, that theſe two coloniez 
may inrich themſelves without mutual prejudice, 
M. du Pleix, governor of Pondicherry, and 
commander of the French forces in thoſe part, 


had propoſed a neutrality to the Engliſh Eaſt-lr. 2 
dia company. Nothing could be more ſuitable in. 
to commercial people: humanity and reaſon anz 


made the offer: pride and avarice refuſed i. Wil 4. 
The Engliſh flattered themſelves, not without * 
probability, that they ſhould eaſily ride trium- T5. 
phant on the Indian ſeas as well as on every o- 
ther part of the ocean, and be able to deſtioy 
the French company. 1 

M. de la Bourdonaye was, like the du Quenes, 
the Barts, and the du Gue'-Trovins, a man qui 
lied for doing great things with a ſmall force, 
and, moreover, a man who underſtood com- 
merce as well as fighting. He was governor of 
the iſles of Bourbon and Maurice, by the king's 
nomination, and the company's agent, Theſe 
iſlands had been in a flouriſhing condition do- 
ring his adminiſtration. At length he ſets ſal 
from the iſle of Bourbon with nine ſhips, fitted 
out for men of war by himſelf, on board of 
which he had embarked two thouſand three 
hundred whites, and eight hundred blacks, whom 
he had inſtrufted in the military diſcipline, and 
made good gunners. An Engliſh ſquadron, un- 
der commodore Barnet, was cruiling in thole 
ſeas to protect Madraſs, at the ſame time that it 
annoyed Pondicherry, and took a great many 
prizes, This {quadion he attacked and diſpetſ- 
ed; and iramediately he prepared to lay ſiege w 
Madraſs “. | De 

® July 6 174. 
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Deputies were ſent to let him know, that he 
| was not allowed to commit hoſtilities on the 
| territories of the Grand Mogul, They faid 
right, It is the hip heſt pitch of Aſiatic weak- 
nels to ſuffer it, and of Europeon boldneſs to 
attempt it. The French land their men without 
my refiſtance : they plant their cannon before 
the walls of a town very ill fortified, and de- 
ſended only by a gariſon of five hundred men. 
The Engliſh ſettlement conſiſted of fort St 
George, where were all the magazines; of the 
White Town, inhabited by Europeans only ; and 
of the Black Town, peopled by merchants and 
artificers of all the Indian nations, Jews, Bani- 
ins, Mahometans, idolaters, negroes of dif- 
ferent kinds, red Indians, and Mulattoes : all 


us multitude amounted to fifty thouſand ſouls. 
1 The governor was ſoon obliged to capitulate. 
rde ranſom of the town was valued at a milli- 
bel: Wien and a hundred thouſand pagods, which is a- 


nine millions of livres“. Never did pri- 
(ail ue ſubject do more important ſervice to his 
ited WWountry. - An unfortunate miſunderſtanding be- 
deen bim and the council of Pondicherry, de- 
— rived France of the fruit of his labour. This 
hom 


tan, whoſe name ought to be for ever dear to 


made French nation, was treated at Paris like a 

, V0" riminal. His enemies cauſed him to be ſent to 

14 e Baſtile, where he lay three years and a half; 
| 


at, at length, the commiſſaries appointed by 
e king, with one unanimous voice, pronoun- 
kd him innocent. France gave him another 
de; ſhe called him her avenger. The decree 
O 0 by 


Sept. 10. 1746. 
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by which he was acquitted, met with as loud ll F 
acclamations at Paris, as the taking of the French v 
prizes had done at London. The commiſſarics ob 
only reſtored him to his liberty, but the nation, Wl to 
in raptures, gave him his reward. Theſe pu- ii 
ticulars are more deſerving of the attention of WM cat 
poſterity, than the military operations of mam Ca 
generals. 

He was not the only man, not bred a ſoldier, WW Ind 
that rendered important ſervices to his country in 
in a military capacity. M. du Pleix ſaved Ponds 
cherry, which the Engliſh beſieged with a ford 
not unlikely to deſtroy that important ſei 
ment, 

This town was peopled much in the ſame 
manner as Madraſs, and better fortified, It hi 
four hundred and fifty pieces of cannon mount 
ed on its ramparts, very good officers to 
fend it, excellent engineers, a ſtrong gariſon 


about fifteen hundred French regulars, and be 
thouſand Aſiatics, well» diſciplined and well4 

fected. Pondicherry had been in a-flouriſhn 

ſtate ever ſince the 1725. By the baland T 
of 1743, the company found themſelves pole hang 
ſed of effects to the atgount of a hundred aue 
ſixty millions of livres. The taking of Pond vet 
cherry would have been ſuch a wound to Fran nini 
as the induſtry and pains of twenty years wou u 


not have healed. 
Admiral Boſcawen came and laid ſiege to 
with about four thouſand Engliſh or Dutch ſe 
diers, and as many Indians, ſupported by U 
greateſt part of the ſailors on board his i 
which conſiſted of one and twenty a il 
rend 
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French did not confine themſelves within their 
walls; they made ſeveral vigorous fallies, and 
obliged the enemy, after a ſiege of fifty days, 
to retire. From that day the governor of Pon- 
dicherry, who was {till maſter of Madraſs, be- 
came protector of the viceroys on the coaſt of 
Coromandel; and he himſelf was honoured. 
with the title of viceroy by the emperor of the 
ladies. His maſter gave him a croſs of St Lewis, 
an honour which had never been done before 
in France, to a perſon that did not belong to the 
military ſervice ; yet an honour far ſhort of his 
merit, who had rendered the French name fo 
reſpetable in the Indies. . a 


e. . 


Of Italy ; of the revolution of Gena ; and of the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 


| : + 
HIS war, for the ſucceſſion of Auſtria, 
was like a diſtemper, whoſe ſymptoms 

Ghange by length of time. In the beginning of 
the year 1741, one would have thought that the 
queen of Hungary would have loſt all her do- 
minions: and in 1746 the houſe of Bourbon 
ws upon the point of being ſtripped of Naples 
nd Sicily, which belonged to Don Carlos, and 
of the dutchy of Parma, the inheritance of his 
bother Don Philp. Theſe two princes were 
ns of Philip V. king of Spain, and great grand - 
bas of Lewis XIV. both ſettled in Italy by the 
uppy conſequences of the efforts made by 

| O O 2 Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. to u N the crown of Spain upon il - 
the head of Philip V. | e 
The duke of Savoy, king of Sardinia, hal Ml * 
joined the new houſe of Auſtria, and the E. 
gliſh, againſt. Lewis X V. after having been n 
alliance with that prince in the war of 17 d 
Juſt as his father had alternately fought for and WJ» 
againſt Lewis XIV. and the ſame efforts ve 
uſed to eſtabliſh foreign nations in Italy, as ha lh 4i 
been conſtantly practiſed ever ſince the decline n 
of the Roman empire. 3 
Rome beheid, more than once, armies of G. 
mans, Spaniards, and Neapolitans upon be of 
territory. The king of Sardinia and the Awe 
ſtri ins were victorious in 1746, from the from ': 
tiers of Naples to thoſe of France. The Frend 
and Spaniards loſt very fine armies notyith- 
ſtanding the glorious campaigns which the prin 
of Conti had made in the Alps. But, amidi 
"theſe diſaſters, the moſt extraordinary thing that 
happened was the revolution of Genoa : ever 
Thing elſe fell out according to the uſual cou 
of human affairs; here we have an unpreceden 
ed event. | 
The republic of Genoa had put herſelf unde 
the protection of France in this almoſt gene 
war. Genoa is not a city like Milan, obliged i 
deliver her keys to whoever approaches her vil 
an army. Beſides her walls, ſhe has another it 
cloſure of above two leagues in extent, conſiſlin 
of a chain of rocks. Beyond this double incl 
fure ſhe is fortified by the Apennine monntain 
The paſſage of the Bochetta, through which il 
enemy advanced, had been always looked up 
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as impregnable : yet the troops that guarded this 
poſt made no reſiſtance, but went and j; ined 
the French and Spaniſh army, who were retiring 
by Ventimiglia, The Genocſe were in ſuch con- 
ſternation, that they did not even attempt to 
defend themſelves, Though they had cannon 
wpon their ramparts, and the enemy had none, 
they would not wait till the enemy's heavy ar- 
ullery ar1rived, but were ſcized with ſuch a pane 
nie as to run headlong into all the extremities 
they ſo greatly dreaded. The ſenate immedi» 
ately deputed four of their body into the defiles 
of the mountains, where the Auſtrians were in- 
camped, to receive of the marquis de Botta 
dAdorno, a Milaneſe, and general of the em- 
preſs queen, fuch laws as he ſhould pleaſe to 
preſeribe, They ſubmitted to ſurrender Genoa 
in four and twenty hours, and to deliver up all 
the French, Spaniards, and Neupolitans in the 
town, with the effects belonging to the ſubjecte 
of France, Spain, and Naples. It was expreſ- 
ly ſtipulated, that f ur ſenators ſhould go as 
boſlages to Milan; that the Doge, and ſix ſena · 
tors more, ſhould repair to Vienna, in the ſpace 
o a month, to ask pardon fur palt offences; 
and that they ſhould pay, forthwith, fifiy thou- 
ſand genovines, which make about four hundred 
thouſand livres, beſides what contributions the 
conguerors ſhould further pleale io impulſe, 
The Auſtrians, remembering that Lewis XIV. 
tad infitied on the Doge of Genoa's coming to 
beg pardon at Verſailles along with four ſena- 
lots, added two more for the empreſs queen. But 
tas princels gloried in tefuſing what Lewis 1 
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had made a point of: ſenſible that thee lf ar 
is little honour in humbling the weak, ſhe Wl ar 
thought only of exacting very heavy contribui. c 
ons off Genoa, of which ſhe had more need uv 
than of the vain pageantry of ſeeing the Doge Wi cc 
at the foot of the imperial throne. | ſe] 
. Genoa was taxed at four and twenty million Wl ſp 
of livres; this was ruining her intirely. Lic Wl ga 
did this republic expect, when the war broke WW v. 
our for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, i {:/ 
rhat ſhe was to be the victim of that quarrel; m- 
but when the great powers of Europe goto war by 
every petty ſtate has reaſon to tremble, nu 
Tbe republic had already paid ſixteen mill. Pr. 
ons; the remainder was demanded without the Ge 
leaſt abatement, and, in the mean time, the att 
Aultrian troops were quartered at diſcretion upon Au 
the conquered Genoeſe. At length this very tho 
people, who had went half way to meet their tho 
conquerors ; who had ſurrendered at diſcretion zinc 
when they had defenders ſtill left; who had ps ¶ qui 
tiently ſuffered themſelves to be (tripped of ali * 
they had; this very people, I ſay, reſumed their to c 
courage when there was no longer any hope ot 
reſource, | 

The Auſtrians were removing the cannon of 
the town to carry them to Provence, into which 
country the armies of the ernpreſs-queen and 
the king of Sardinia had, penetrated. The Gt 
noeſe themſelves were compelled to drag tht 
cannon of which they were going to be {tri 
ped. An Auſtrian officer happens to firike 
common fellow with his cane, for being negli 


gent in the ſervice; immediately the mob riſ 
— an 
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and fall upon their conquerors in the ſtreets, 
and in the public ſquares, with whatever they 
can lay hold of f. They run to the arſenal, 
ee while the wavering ſenate dare not openly en- 
og: courage the attempt. The people arm them- 

ſelves regularly, and, rendered ſoldiers by de- 
ons WY (pair, they drive the Auſtrian guards from the 
zue gates. Upon this they chuſe their own chiefs ; 
robe while the conſternation, which had ſo long poſ- 
ria, WY (:7ed the Genoeſe, is communicated to their new 
rel; WY maſters. The neighbouring peaſants, animated 
war, WY by the example of the citizens, riſe up to the 

number of about fifteen or ſixteen thouſand; 
mill. Prince Doria, a deſcendent of him to whom 
t e Genoa more than once owed her preſervation 
the attacks general Botta in S. Pietro d' Arena. The 
upon Auſtrians betake themſelves to flight, leaving a 
ven thouſand dead upon the ſpot, and about three 
beit thouſand priſoners: they abandon their maga- 
reton ines and baggage, repaſs the Bochetta, and 
d p. quit the territory of Genoa, | 
of e This ſurpriſing revolution contributed greatly 
their to deliver Provence from the Auſtrian and Pied- 
pe oi nonteſe armies, who ravaged the country, and 

threatned Marſeilles, By this accident the pro- 
on of ons, which this victorious army depended 
which pon drawing from Genoa, were with-held, 
n ande Marſhal Belliſle, celebrated for his retreat from 

Prague to Egra in 1742, during the diſaſters of 


*% 
„ 


dohemia, had time to come up with an army, 
which obliged the enemy to retire precipitately 
tom Provence, and to repaſs the Var t. 
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Theſe ſame enemies, thus driven out of pm. 
vence, fell back upon Genoa ; fo that the re 


blic ſeemed to be once more in danger of loſing 
that liberty which ſhe had ſo amazingly recover. 


The city of Genoa was blockaded; and 
Engliſh fleet lay before her port. Diviſions broke 
out betwixt the ſenate and the people, which 
might be more dangerous ſtil] than the enemy, 
The republic wanied money to pay the few m6 
gular troops which ſhe had raiſed in a hurry, 
' The court of Spain promiſed, but the king d 
France really lent her ſuccours in men and m- 
ney: the galleys from Toulon tranſported . 
bout five thouſand French in ſpite of the En. 
liſh fleet. The duke of Boufflers arrived with 
reſh ſuccours ; he was ſon to that marſhal Bouk 
flers who had ſerved Lewis XIV. fo faithfully; 
the ſon did not degenerate from his father ; but 
he died at Genoa the very day that the enemy, 
diſconcerted by the meaſures he had taken, 6 
moved out of the neighbourhood of the town, 
During theſe alternate loſſes and advantages 
common to all wars, a brother of marſhal Bc 
life loſes part of his army, and is killed *i 
attacking the Piedmonteſe, who are entrenche 
at the Collo di Tende in Piedmont, But Lewis 
XV. repaired every thing by his victories in the 
Netherlands. Maeſtricht was now upon the 
point of ſurrendering to marſhal Saxe, who la 
ſiege to it after the beſt conducted march that 
ever general made, and from thence would han 
proceeded directly to Nimeguen, The Dutcd 
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frightened ; there were near five and thirty 
houſand of their troops at that time priſoners 

f war in France; ſo that diſaſters greater than 

hoſe of 1672, ſeemed to threaten the republic. 

But what France gained on one fide, ſhe loſt on 
he other : her colonies were expoſed ; her com- 

erce was at a ſtand; and her navy deſtroyed. 
l nations ſuffered, and they had all need of 
eace, as in the precedent wars. Near ſeven : 
houſand merchant ſhips, either French, Spa- 

ih, Engliſh, or Dutch, had been taken in the 
zurſe of theſe mutual depredations : and thence 
e may conclude, that above fifty thouſand fa- 
lies had been great ſufferers. Add to theſe; 
lalters, the multitude of people ſlain, and the 
ificulty of recruiting, which is the conſequence 
every war, One half of Germany, Italy, 


fully : the Netherlands, was ravaged : to increaſe * 
; d prolong the general calamity, the Engliſh ; 
ney, Wd Dutch had, with the weight of their money, * 


ought five and thirty thouſand Ruſſians into 
many, who, by this time, had reached Fran- 
magen; and preſently thoſe troops that had beat 
1] Bl: Turks and the Swedes were to march to the 
naiers of France. | 
enchel One of the moſt remarkable circumſtances of 
8 war is, that every time when Lewis XV. 
jained a victory, he made offers of peace to 
on enemy, which they would not accept of. 
„ at length, when they ſaw that Maeſtricht 
* going to fall after Bergenopzoom, and that 
land was in danger, the enemy, in their 
, ſued for a peace, which was become ſo 
eſlary to all Europe. 
P p One 
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One of the plenipotentiaries of France, uM 
the congreſs of Aix-la-Chapelle *, began with Wl / 
declaring, that he was come to fulfil his maſter; :; 
words, who was willing to conclude a peace, uin 
as a merchant, but as a-king. of 
Lewis XV. wanted nothing for himſelf, buy: 
he did every thing for his allies : by this pete gn 
he ſecured the kingdom of the Two Sicilies wii 
Don Carlos, a prince of his blood; he ſettled hier: 
ſon-in-law, Don Philip, in Parma, Placenti Sp: 
and Guaſtalla; and his ally, the duke of Ml 
dena, ſon-in-law to the regent duke of Orlea t 
was reſtored to his dominions, which he en 
loſt by ſiding with France. Genoa recovered ier 
her rights. The court of France thought it nol 1 
glorious, and even more to her advantage, ip 
conſult only the intereſt of her allies, than to rin 
quire two or three towns in Flanders, hide. 
would have been a perpetual object of jealouſi t 
England, that had no other private intcrdWſhnd 


of her own in this general war, but that of 
ſingle ſhip, loſt a great deal of treaſure at 
blood; and the quarrel about the ſhip ſtood jul 
as it did before. The king of Pruſſia 1eape 
the greateſt advantage; he preſerved the cot 
queſt of Sileſia, at a time when it was a mail 
of all the powers of Europe not to ſuffer the ag 
grandizement of any ſtate. The duke of Savo 
king of Sardinia, was, next to the king of Pr. 
ſia, the greateſt gainer, the queen of Hung: 
having purchaſed his alliance by part «ft 
Milancſe, | 
Aﬀer this peace France recovered herſcll, : 
ſhe had done after the peace of Utrecht, 
ey 
* Ott. 16. 1748. 
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, a MM eren became more flouriſhing. Chriſtendom 
with i then formed two great diviſions, which ſtood in 
lter 2we of each other, and by mutual jealouſy 
maintained that balance of power, the pretext 
of ſo many wars, which was to cenſure a laſting 
peace, The ſtates of the empreſs queen of Hun- 
guy, and part of Germany, Ruſſia, England, 
Holland, and Sardinia, compoſed one of thoſe 
great diviſions. The other was formed of France, 
Spain, the two Sicilies, Pruſſia, and Sweden. 

I theſe powers continued armed, and a ſolid 
tranquillity was expected from the very appre- 
denſions with which theſe two great diviſions 
temed to inſpire each other. 

Lewis XIV. was the firſt who kept up thoſe 
pe ſtanding armies, which obliged the other 
rinces to uſe the ſame efforts: ſo that, after the 
race of Aix-la-Chapelle, the Chriſtian powers 
Europe had about a million of men in arms; 
nd they flattered themſelves, that, for a long 
ime, there would be no freſh aggreſſor, as the 
weral ſtates were all upon their guard, 
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CONTAINING. 


An account of the riſe, progreſs, and ex 
tinction of the rebellion in Scotland i 
the years 1745 and 1746. 


"THE late rebellion in Scotland is one of the me 
important events that had happened in d 
kingdom for a long time backward, and 

attended with very intereſting conſequences, Of uli 
miſeries of war, thoſe attendant on a civil war are tt 
moſt dreadful; for in this baneful ſtrife, countryme 
ſhed the blood of their countrymen, children niet 
againſt their fathers, and thoſe of the ſame houſe 

divided againſt each other; laws are filent, juſticeis h 

niſhed, violence unreſtrained, and an hereditary can 

ty eſtabliſhed amongſt the ſurvivors of the commonal 
mity. 
At the time when this unhappy event took plac 
the people of G. Britain enjoyed more liberty than 
nation ever poſſeſſed ; every man had the unmole 
privilege of exerciſing his own religion, and was ſea 
in the poſſeſſion of his property, through the exert 
of law and juſtice; even the nonjurors met with no 
turbance, though their attachment to the dodnne 
indefeaſible hereditary right was no ſecret, and tho 
they did not pray in their aſſemblies for the preſerr? 
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on of that monarch and government who allowed them 
ſuch ample privileges. . | 
The pretender's declared deſign was, to recover Bri- 
tain and Ireland, which be had been taught to look up- 
on as his natural inheritance, deſccnding to him by di- 
vine hereditary right, and from which he thought him- 
ſelf unjuſtly excluded; to redreſs the grievances of the 
nation; to ſecure to all Proteſtants their religion aud 
liberties z to encourage trade and manufactures; in 
ſhort, to make us a free, an independent, and a happy 
people. As this was the purport of his declarations, - 
his friends readily believed him, and reſolved to venture 
life and fortune to accompliſh his deſign. But the bo- 
dy of the nation could not be induced to enter into his 
neus, as they thought the real intention of the inter- 
priſe, however ſpeciouſly coloured, was, to overturn our 
religion, laws, and liberties ; to place a Popiſh pretend- 
er upon the throne, whoſe anceſtor had made the moſt 
vigor ous efforts towreath about our necks the heavy 
yoke of Popery and arbitrary power ; to dethrone the 
preſent king, whoſe ſtudy has ever been the happineſs of 
his people, and under whoſe government the moſt bi- 
potted Jacobite, the boldeſt rebel never had reaſon to 
complain of the leaſt violence or oppreſhon ; in fine, to 
ſubject us to the ſee of Rome, and to make our nation 
a province dependent upon France and Spain. 

The plain caſe was, that the friends of the houſe of 
Stuart longed for a revolution in fayour of the pretend- 
er; believed it would be a great and glorious work to 
effect it, and that they would be happy under the new 
porernment z and, conſequently, thought no means un- 
lawful that tended to promote their favourite ſcheme : 
while, on the other hand, the great body of the nation 
th oo WY vere well pleaſed with the revolution-ſettiement, and 
ode determined to oppoſe every attempt to overturn it, the 
d tho conſequence of which they apprehended would be to en- 
tele lil miſery upon the whole kingdom. 8 
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This rebellion, from ſmall and unpromiſing circum. 
ſtances, gradually acquired ſtrength, made furriſng 
progreſs, triumphed over renewed oppoſition, and ſeem- 
ed to be on the point of ſucceeding in its aim; when 
Providence, by one battle, reached it a mortal blow, by 
which it was ſoon extinguiſhed, to the ruin of many of 
thoſe concerned in the enterpriſe, We have not yet 
forgot the depredations and the bloodſhed that ſpoiled 
and ſtained thoſe countries through which the rebels 
paſſed ; the diltreſs of public credit, the ſtagnation of 
trade, the interruption and loſs of various branches of 
our manufactures, and the diſmal apprehenſions which 
ſcized on the minds of all the loyal ſubjects; nay, ve 
can never forget the loſs of the lives, the blood, and the 
limbs of thoſe officers and ſoldiers who died in the de- 
fence of our religion and liberties, and who conquered 
in the famous battle of Culloden ; a battle that vill be 
perpetuated in the annals of time. 

The rebellion, no doubt, was ſuffered to prevail for 
a time, that its fall might be the greater, It involved 
many of the actors in ruin, entailed miſery upon their 
deſcendents, and at once extinguiſhed all their hopes of 
raiſing their darling prince to the throne of theſe king- WW fon 
doms. Happy would it be, if the remnant and ſuccel- WW £4 
ſors of thoſe who were engaged in that rebellion, vam - u 
ed by the unhappy fate of their predeceſſors, would BW Ch; 
beware of ſplitting upon the ſame fatal rock, by eſpouſing WW led. 
the cauſe and ſupporting theintereſt of a family that I hear 
ſeems to be preſerved for a ſcourge to its friends and AW 1: 
adherents; and would learn to ſubmit to the rules pin 
which Providence and the choice of a free people hare 
placed over them. 

Of this rebellion ſe veral accounts have becn lately 
publiſhed, both at home and abroad. But the molt part 
of them are imperfe& narratives, full of miſtakss, 
Facts have been miſrepre ſented, and the power of d 
pathos has been exhauſted in laboured deſcriptions 
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. ſcenes of horror, which either never were cxhibited, or 
8 which will be found to be greatly exaggerated, or may 
Ns Amit of an apology. The actors in the rebellion have 
en deen repreſented as an innocent inoffenſive ſet of 

men, and their prince as a magnanimous and mild hero, 
of whoſe good qualities deſerve a crown ; but the loyal 
yet ſubjects, and the gentlemen of the army, eſpecially the 
led it, have been ſtigmatized as blood-thirſty devils, and 
bels the ſavage miniſters of vengeance, who ſlaughtered the, 
n of reels, and thoſe connected with them, in cool blood, 
8 of ſpread fire and ſword through their country, and invol- 
hich red them all in one general undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction. 
ve To redtify miſtakes, to undeceive the ſimple and un- 
he vy, who may be apt to be impoſed upon by the arti- 
e de fices of deſigning men, who write hiſtories, apparently 
ered WY with a view to ſeduce the people from their loyalty to 
ill be BAY their lawful ſovereign, and to keep up the ſpirit of re- 
tellion and diſaſſection; in ſhort, to give a genuine 


ail for narrative of the riſe, progreſs, and extinction of the 
zolved WY rebellion, is the deſign of this appendix. 8 
| their | 2 
zpes ol The Chevalier de St George, the real or ſuppoſed 
: king fon of the late K. James II. has two ſons, viz. Charles 
ſuccel- WM Edward, born Dec. 3 1. 1721 ; and Henry Benedict, born 
— March 6. 1725, ſo called from Pope Benedict XIII. 
won 


Charles aſſumes the title of Prince of Wales, Henry ſty- 


pouſing N ied Duke of York, entered into the church, and was ſome 
ly that ears ago raiſed to the purple by Pope Benedict XIV. 
nds and In the year 1743, the late Cardinal Tencin, then 
e rulers me miniſter of France, who had been advanced to 
ple hae de purple upon the recommendation of the pretender, 


0d, upon an application from the Papiſts and Jacobites 


en lately RE G. Britain and Ireland, the known and open adhe- 
nolt partreats to the Stuart family, project an invaſion of Bri- 
miſtakas. n, in order to reſtore the pretender to the crown. 
ver of beer this purpoſe he concerted matters with the old Che- 


at Rome, who, being too far advanced in years 
. to 
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to engage in ſuch an expedition, agreed to delegate hi 
pretenſions to his eldeſt fon Charles, who is repreſented WY” 
to be a youth of a gentecl and graceful perſon ; of free 
generous, affable, and engaging manners; of a forward, Wi" 
daring, and enterpriſing ſpirit ; to have the ſpirit of 
Sobicſki, without the timidity of a Stuart; and though 
nurſed in all the delights of the effeminate country of [+ yl 
taly, to be able to encounter hardſhip, hunger, a4 {iF"" 
cold. In fact, Charles ſet out from Rome about the cad “7 
of December 1743, and arrived in France, where he A 
was graciouſly received by the French King. He then 

ſer out for the coaſt of Picardy, where an army, con» RP 
fiſting of 15 or 16,000 men, was aſſembling, under be 
command of thelate Count Saxe; and tranſports were Dc 
provided at Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, for carry- ac 
ing them to England. It was intended to land then Wi 
on the coaſt of Kent, where an inſurrection of the ha. | 
piſts and Jacobites in favour of the young pretender, e 
was promiſed and expected. At the ſame time a ſqu- . 
dron ſailed from Breſt, to convoy the'tranſports, This iP" 
intended invaſion, however, turned to no account. The e 
Breſt ſquadron, like another invincible armada, fled be 
fore the Britiſh fleet under the command of Sir John 8 *: 
Norris, and had almoſt ſhared the ſame fate. About 
7000 French troops were actually imbarked at Dun- 
kirk; but a violent {ſtorm drove aſhore and deſtroyed 
many of the tranſports, and damaged and diſabled the 
reſt, A great many of the troops were drowned,and the 
reſt diſcouraged. The expedition was then laid x 
fide, and the young adventurer returned to Paris, reſo 
ved to wait a more favourable opportunity, Happy had 
it been for him and his deluded followers, had fk a 
ſuppoſed opportunity never come; but that he had in- 
© mediately retired to Rome, to live under the protect 
of the Pope, as his father did, upon his difappointmeal 
in 17 15, without thinking of a crown, which there is 
probability he will ever attain, 
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This diſappointment, however, did not diſcourage 
ie ambitious. adventurer, The ſplendor of a crown 
zzzles his eyes, the fallacious hopes of ſuccours from 
rance and Spain animate him, and the warm ſolicita- 
tions of certain malecontents in Britain incite him to try 
is fortune once more. The animoſities and diſſenſious 
phich prevailed in G. Britain, the great loſs our troops 
ultained in the wnfortunate battle at Fontenoy in May 
1745, and the falſe accounts he received. that the na- 
00 was ripe for revolt, and would almoſt to a man aſ- 
emble to his ſtandard, are all-powerful motives. Per- 
ups too an overweening confidence in the ſtrength of 
is own perſonal intereſt and qualifications, with the 
ud clamours of political writers and diſcontented pre- 
nded patriots, who were continually barping . upon 
ur national debts and taxes, a continental war, and 
toverian and other foreign troops in Britiſh pay, might 
e in his view as additional reaſons. Certain it is, no 


nder, x Tye 
ca- fonunity could be more favourable for exciting a re- 
This lon in the kingdom: for Scotland was almoſt deſti- 
The BP" of troops, the King was in Hanover, and great part 
4 be BE! © bighlacders, a people bred to arms, nurſed up 
pe ignorance. or Popery, of hardy robuſt bodies, and 
Abou rd of plunder, were keen for inſurrection, Per- 
Don- they might be ſtimulated on this occaſion by the 
opel upoeltions of revenge, for the treatment ſome of their 
led the ountrymen had met with two years before. In 1739, 
nd the i” lix highland independent companies that had been 
lad „red for preventing thefts and robberies in the high- 
, reſol* wds of Scotland, having, with four new companies, 


oy ball formed into a regiment, and ordered for London, 
boch order to imbark for Flanders; when arrived at 
London, about 150 of them deſerted with their arms, 
n pretence that they had been decoyed into the ſer- 
by promiſes and aſſurances that they ſhould never 
ſent abroad. They were overtaken by a body of 
erſe, perſuaded to, return, brought back-priſoners to 
don, committed to the tower, and tried for deler-. 


Qq tion, 
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tion. Three, viz. Samuel and Malcolm Macpherſon 
corporals, and Farquhar Shaw, a private man, were 
ſhot to death, upon the parade within the tower, on the 
18th of July 1743; and the reſt, to the number of 
136, were ſent in exile to the plantations. The fate 
of the ſufferers was, tis ſaid, deeply reſented by the 
clans to which they belonged ; and the highlanders, nz- 
turally vindiftive, waited impatiently for an opportunity 
of vengeance. ($5: 
Towards the end of May 1745, Charles having pre 
pared a manifeſto to be diſperſed in Britain, and made 
neceſſary preparations for his expedition, left Paris, and 
took the road to Nantz. He was accompadied by 
William Marquis of Tullibardme, elder brother to 
James Duke of Athol, who had been attainted for ha 
ving been engaged in the rebellion in the year 1715 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, formerly tutor to the young pre 
tender; Sir John Macdonald; Col. Strickland ; Capt 
O'Sallivan; Mr George Kelly, a clergyman of the 
church of England, who had eſcaped out of the tov 
of London, as concerned in the Biſhop of Rocheller 
plot; and Mr Xneas Macdonald, a banker at Pa 
ris, and brother to Donald Macdonald of Kinlod 
moidart. 6 
Having been furniſhed with money, arms, and amm 
nition, by two merchants, he, on the 20th of Juce 
ſet ont, with his attendants, from Nantz, in fiſhng 
boats. On the 21ſt he imbarked on board a {mal 
veſſel of 110 tuns and 16 guns, called La Doutell 
provided and furniſhed for him by one of the abore 
mentioned merchants, ſaid to be one Mr Walſh, an In 
merchant at St Malo's. Next day he ſet ſail out of the 
ver Loire, off St Nazaire, and on the 23d anchored 
Beleiſle. Here he continued till the gth of ji 
when he was joined by the Eliſabeth, a French man 
war of 66 guns, procured,, it is ſaid, by the owner ( 
the Doutelle, as convoy to that veſſel, on pretebce 
Boing a voyage of traffick, Both ſhips failed on d 
N TS: . | 5 | 


* 
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zw. The young pretender was incog. dreſſed like a 


n lodent at the Scotch college in Paris, and known only 
eie to his ſeven friends. It is ſaid, that when he was at 
the Nantz, and not till then, he wrote letters to the old 
. Chevalier, and to the Kings of France and yo, ace 
* quainting them of his expedition, and aſking ſuccouts; 


and that this was the firſt intelligence thoſe princes 
had of his expedition. The accounts, however, of thoſe 
un] BY ines aſſured us, that he received the moncy and arms 
from the French King; that the miniſtry of France 
yere priv the deſign, and gave him ſtrong aſſu- 
races of aſſiſtance ; that they not only gave him the fri- 
pte on board of which he imbarked, but ordered the 
Flſabeth to convoy him, which had on board 
400,000 |, Sterling, with arms for ſeveral thouſand 
men. And indecd it is very improbable, that two pri- 
ate merchants ſhould fit out a —— at their on ex- 
ence, and that they ſhould have the addreſs to procure 
French ſhip of the line, as convoy to a fri- 
te, 1 "3 
But be that as it will, the two French ſhips ſailed 
om Belleiſle on the gth of July, with delign ta fail 
nd Ireland, and land on the weſtern coaſt of Scot» 
d. The Lion, a Britiſh man of war of 58 guns, 
kamanded by Capt. Piercy Brett, who had been one 
i Lord Anſon's licutenants in his voyage round the 
ord, being then on a cruiſe, fell in with the two 
ls on the gth, about 93 leagues weſt from the Li- 
id, The Lion, though inferior in ſtrength, yet reſo- 


e. ely bore down upon them, and a very ob(tinate and 
n an He action enſued, which laſted five hours. The 
coef the ate!le, in the beginning of the engagement, twice at - 
del 0 ped to rake the Lion, but was ſoon beat off by her 
"of Ju emchace, and after that Jay off at a great diſtance. 


de Eliſabeth had her captain and 64 men killed, 136 
mgerouſly wounded, and a greater number ſlightly ; 
K yas {o diſabled that ſhe could not proſecute the 
ge, and with difficulty reached Breſt. The Lion 
| n | had 
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had 45 men killed and 107 wounded, of whom ſeren 
died ſoon after, and was fo terribly ſhattered that 
' ſhe looked like a wreck ; ſhe got, however, ſafe ing 
Plymouth, | : 
Charles not diſcouraged at the loſs of his convoy, 
and of the arms and money that were on board her, 


| 
| 
could not be perſuaded to return, but obſtinately reſol- 
ved to ſail for Scotland, ſaying, that he would brave | 
all dangers, and that he ſhould either die or be crown- t 
ed. Meeting with no further interruption, he, on the 2 
22d, came oppoſite to Bernera, the ſouthmoſt of the i 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland; next day landed at Erik: 8 | 
between the iſlands of Bara and South Uiſt; anchored 
on the 25th in Lochnanuach, between Ariſaig a t 
Morar; and landed on the 28th at Boradale, which th 
borders on Lochnanuach. He went that day to K «: 
lochmoidart's houſe, where he was met by young C la 
ronald, Lochiel, Keppoch, Glenco, &c. Meſſcogeni of 
were immediately diſpatched to the ſeveral clans, ti 
notify the young pretender's arrival, which was expel pt 
ed, and to defire them to raiſe their men, Jo de 
Murray of Broughton, afterwards the pretender's ſec * 
tary, appriſed of his landing, joined him at Kinlod 
moidart's houſe, where he found the ſeven perſons er 
had accompanied him from France, Lochiel, Keppodſ hor 
and a few others. Mr Murray, and ſome of the of bes 
gentlemen, endeavoured to diſſuade him from proceedi i ng! 
in his intended enterpriſe; and earneſtly adviſed him to {anc 
turn to France, and wait a more favourable opportun | deli 
telling him, they had no proſpect of his ſucceeding, tt 
the government was alarmed, and making preparatogi tary 
to oppoſe him. | de {; 
Deaf to advice, and fired with ambition for a eto be 
the pretender ſet up his ſtandard about ten days ali ® ca 
Mr Murray joined him, at a place called Glengo 0 
4 and circular letters were wrote to all the clans in e 
intereſt, and to others who were thought to be fie © In 
to his cauſe, particularly to Simon Lord Loyat, to en 


E 
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int them to bring up their men. In this ſervice 
Kinlochmoidart and young Clanronald were particular- 
ly active. Lochicl's and Keppoch's men were the firſt 
that repaired to his ſtandard ; others came gradually 
in; and ſome, though ſtrongly attached to his intereſt, 
ſtood aloof for a time, waiting the event, It is ſaid, 
that the pretender. having taken his ſtandard in his 
hand, and the clans ſhewing an averſion to the ſervice, 
through fear of the conſ-quences, he threw it down in 
2 paſhon ; declaring, that if none took it up, he would 
immediately return to France; at the ſame time tel- 
lng them, that he had come upon their iavitation, and 
was willing to run any riſk with them; that he was in 
their hand, and they might do with him as they ſhould 
think proper. Lochiel immediately took up the ſtan- 
dard, ſaying, with ſome emotion, he ſhould not be the 
aſt man to venture life and fortune for the royal houſe 
of Stuart, 

Rumours of this expedition began to be univerſally 
ſpread in the beginning of July ; but, unhappily, the 
deſipn was treated as a matter of ridicule and mere rus» 
mour, both by the loyal and the diſaffected. 

Sir John Cope, commander in chief of the forces in 
Scotland, received the firſt notice of the intended rebel- 
hon on the 2d of July, from the Lord Preſident For- 
bes, who had received an account of the defign the 
night before in a letter from a gentleman in the high- 
lands. Though both the Lord Preſident and Sir John 
beie ved the report to be groundleſs, the latter wrote of 
it that very day to the Marquis of Tweeddale, Secre- 
tary for Scottiſh affairs; and deſired, that arms might 
be ſent down to be lodged in ſome of the garriſons in 
the highlands, for the uſe of the well - affected clans, 
n caſe there ſhould be occaſion for them. 

On the 24th of July, by virtue of a warrant from 
tie Lord Advocate Craigie, Capt. Duncan Campbell 
of Inveraw, of Lord John Murray's highland regiment, 
tempted to apprehend the Duke of Perth at. Drum- 


mond 
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mond caſtle ; but he made his eſcape into the woods, 
and ſome time after joined the pretender, 

The Marquis of Tweeddale, by letters of July 20, 
and Aug. 1. informed Gen. Cope, that they had re. 
ceived intelligence of the pretender's ſon's having ſail. 
ed from Nantz on the 4th of July; and that 5009 
ſtand of arms were ſent down to be lodged in the caltles 
of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Aa f and recom- 
mended to his Excellency, in caſe the Duke of Argyle 
deſired any arms, to deliver them to his Grace imme- 
diately. 

Of the few troops then in Scotland, there were none 
in the highlands, except in the garriſons. Had the go. 
vernment acted with proper vigour when they received 
the firſt intelligence of Charles's enterpriſe, by immedi- 
ately cauſing all the regular troops march to the high- 
lands, and arming the well- affected clans, they might 
have cruſhed the adventure in embryo, before any great 
number of Papiſts and Jacobites could have been 
brought together; and might thereby have prevented 
all the miſchief that happened, and ſaved the honour of 
the nation: but the Lords Juſtices ſeemed to flight the 
information, and to treat it as an idle chimera, Perbaps 
they might think, that a few Scotch highlanders would 
not be ſo mad as to take it into then heads, that, with- 
out any aſſiſtance, they could effect a revolution in Bri- 
tain; and that even ſuppoſing the French ſhould land a few 
troops in Scotland, they would not be joined by any 
great number of the inhabitants. They might think, 
that his Majeſty's government, ever ſince his acceſſion, 
had been ſo juſt and mild, that there could be no dil- 
contents in that or any other parts of the kingdom; that 
even the Papiſts and nonjurors had been made ſo ealy, 

and had been allowed ſo much liberty, with reſpect to 
both their civil and religious concerns, that they would 

not be ſo wicked and ungrateful as to rebel againlt a 

government which had allowed them ſo much fayour 


and indulgence, But they were unhappily W 
| c 
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The Papiſts and - Jacobites immediately took up arms 
againſt the beſt of kings and the mildeſt of govern- 
ments. Even ſome who had partook of the royal mer- 
cy in a former rebellion, now renewed hoſtilities ; and 
ſome who had eat the King's bread, were among the 
firſt to liſt up their hcel againſt him, 

On the 6th of Auguſt was publiſhed by the Lords of 
the regency a proclamation offering a reward of 
30,000 l. to any perſon who ſhould ſeize and ſecure 
the eldeſt ſon of the pretender, in caſe he ſhould 
land, or attempt to land, in any of his Majeſty's domi - 
nions. About the ſame time a courier was diſpatched 
10 Hanover to haſten the King's return. His Majeſty 

accordingly arrived at Kenſington on the 3 1ſt, having 
d been huzzaed, in paſſing through London, with th. loud- 


Pi elt aeclamations, expreſſing the great joy of the loyal ci- 
pit tizens at his Majelly's happy return, The firlt notice 
* of the young pretender's landing in Scotland, was given 
14 in the London gazette of Auguſt 17. The pretended 
" prince having got notice of the above-mentioned pro- 


He clamation, iſſued a counter one, dated, Camp at Kin- 
5 lochiel, Aug. 22. 1745. pretending to offer a reward 

7 of 30,000 |. for apprehending his Majeſty, whom he 
led Elector of Hanmer. This daring paper was 


qr printed at Edinburgh after the rebels took poſſeſſion of 
* that city, and was, with ſome other treaſonabl: mani- 
w feltos, burnt at London, by the hands of the common 
Ar, hangman, on the 1 2th of November thercafter, by an 
| Ton order of both houſes of parliament. 

A a1. As it was now too certain that the young pretender 
” un . landed in Scotland, that the diſ affected clans were 
F crouding to his ſtandard, and that ſcveral perſons at- 
2 = uched to his intereſt were privately ſetting out from 
1 different parts to join him; Gen. Cope. ordered 
inſt a the troops he could collect to march to Stirling, 


fayout here a camp was formed, and all military perſons to 
taken, eparr to their reſpective polts, He alſo took care to 
The tare the garriſons reinforced, and ſupplicd with provili- 
Ons. 


— 
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ons. Two new-levied companies of the Royal Scoy 
foot, quartered at Perth, received orders, Aug. 10. 
to march to Fort William. Having paſſed Fort Au- 
guſtus, they fell in, on the 16th, with a ſtrong party of 
highlanders on their way to join the pretender, com- 
manded by Donald Macdonald of Tyendriſh, The par 
ty immediately attacked the troops; who, after an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, a retreat of cleven miles, and expend- 
ing all their powder, were obliged to ſurrender, They 
were carried to the rebels camp. The officers, and 
ſome of the men, were liberated upon their parole, 
Capt. Scot went to Fort William, to be cured of his 
wounds ; the other officers and the men came to Edin- 
burgh. Capt. Campbell of Inveraw, with bis company 
of highlanders, having gone the welt road, got ſaſe in- 
to Fort William, | | 
By this time Sir Alexander Macdonald and the Laird 
of Macleod, two of the molt powerful chieftains in the 
highlands, had offered their ſervice to the government, 
Macleod wrote to the earl of Loudon on the 13th of 
Auguſt, that if there were a method of ſending arms to 
them by ſea, Sir Alexander and he could immediately 
bring 1500 men to any place they ſhould be ordered; 
aſſuring his Lordſhip, that both of them were ready 
and willing to exert their utmoſt efforts in behalf of the 
government. Their offer was accepted, but the arms 
were not ſent to them in due time for quaſhing the te- 
bellion, Theſe gentlemen were greatly importuned to 
declare for the pretender ; but they abſolutely refuſed 
to engage in his cauſe. It was an unlucky circumſtance, 
that the well · affected highlanders had no arms; other 
wiſe, being the moſt powerful, they would ſoon hare 
diſperſed the diſaffected. 

Sir John Cope having received poſitive orders fro 
London to march north and attack the rebels, as he cout 
muſter no more than 1200 foot, many of them bo 
raw troops, he wrote to the Duke of Athol, Lord Giet 
orchy, only ſon of the Earl of Breadalbane, 4 


"ITE 
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viefs of the other well · affected clans, requeſting their 
:ſiſtance, In their anſwers they expreſſed great zeal 
for the government, and concern that they could not 
te uſeful, becauſe their elads were diſarmed; and their 
iefs conceived that they could not arm without le- 
ral authority, In hopes of affiltance, however, the 

encral, accompanied by the Earl of Loudon, and a 
great many officers, ſet out Aug. 19. from Edinburgh 
for Stirling, having previouſly cauſed a quantity of 


* bread and other proviſions be got ready to ſerve the 
ie, ons on the march. On the 2oth and 21ſt, all the 
os, conſiſting of infantry only, and not exceeding 
in- co men, eroſſed the Forth by Stirling bridge, with 
any defign to march by Tay-bridge to the highlands, 


ough the General had ground to expect aſſiſtance 
mm the Duke of Athol and Lord Glenorchy ;' and 
bough he promiſed to diſcharge at the end of three 
months certain, or ſooner if the ſervice permitted, 
ach of their men as ſhould inliſt; yet at Crieff the 
Puke told him, he could not ſupply the troops with any 
jen, and expreſſed great concern about it; and there 
Lord Glenorchy told him, that the notice he had re- 
ved was ſo ſhort, he could not get his men toge- 


_ her, The truth ſeems to be, that though theſe Lords 
ie heartily in the intereſt of the government, yet 
um of their people were attached to the pretender, 
den -A neans had been uſed underhand to ſecure them for 

un, Of about twenty or thirty men whom the Duke 


t as a guard to protect his country from theſis, his 
nce got twelve or fifteen to join the army; but, after 
marching a day or two, they went home again. It was in 
pectation that a body of the well · affected highlanders 
wald join the regular troops on their march through 
e highlands, that the march was projected; and Sir 
Wn, findiog rio reaſon to expect ſuch a junction on 


e br part of the march, would have (topped at 
my neff, if he had not had poſitive orders to march to 
10d © hein. Lord London was of the ſame opinion. 


Rr At 
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At Dalnacardich Lord Glenorchy offered to ſend 200 
men, if the army would ſtay there two or three ys 
but the hurry of the expedition could not admit of de 


lay. Sir John had cauled 1000 ſtand of arms be cx 
ried 222 his troops; but finding none jou 


him, he ſent 700 of them back to Stirling caſtle, 

' _, The little army now marched on by themlelyes wi * 
the greateſt cheat fulnels, deſiring nothing more than i ; 
come to action with the rebels. At Dalwhbinny, whe! * 
the Fort Auguſtus and Inverneſs roads meet, the Gene 15 
ral was informed, that the rebels were poſted q 12 


43 Corryarrich, a noted , advantageous paſs, ſeyente 
miles diſtant on the way to the Chain, Here the con 
manding officers of the ſeveral corps were called tog 

| aer, and their opinion aſked about what was proper t 

| done. It was certain, that the rebels were to va 

1 or the King's troops at Corryarrich, where their dil 

tent parties, from the head of Loch-Lochy, and Lu 

auchnadrum, could eafily join mem. They u 
zended to lice the traverſes or windings of the road, i 
the mountain, being ſevegteep in a0 he and in the 
traverſes their men would be intrenched to the tei 
They arc flanked by a hallow, or water-courſe, wh 
falls from the top of the mountain; this water co 
they intended to line, where their men would be we 
covered; as hkewiſe numbers of them might be amo 
the rocks, on the top of the hill, They propoſed 


break down the bridge at Snugburrow, which lifts 

roads over a ſfcep precipice, and to place men in M. r 
q hollow ways, which flank the roads both ways. SR. a. 
ral of the officers had formerly marched over M 

ground, and all of them unanimouſly agreed, that 2 


orce the rebels in that poſt was utterly impracticab 
that it would — attended with the lofs of 
their. proviſions, . artillery, military ſtores, Kc. and 
deed of the troops ; and that the giying the rebels a 
ſucce's upon their frſt ſetting out, was by all means 
de prevented, as what might be attended with d 
| coaſequerd 
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woſequencęs to the ſervice, It was next deba- 
ied whether they ſhould return to Stirling, or march 
o Ruthven, and ſo on to Inverneſs. The officers 
vere unanimouſly of opinion, that to return to Stirling 
vas cot advileable ; as the rebels could march to Stir- 
lng 2 nearer way, than they could, by marching down 
he fide of, Loch Rannoch; that they could get to 
the bridge of Kynachin before the troops, break it 
down, and cut off their retreat; that to ſtay where 
they were, and thereby pretend to ſtop their progreſs 
futhward, was folly ; as they could, without coming 
ner Corryarrich,, go ſouth, by roads over the moug- 
ns, It was therefore determined to march to Inyer- 


ei ecſs. 4 | | 
e on the march from Dalwhindy towards Ruthven, the 
er General received a letter, Aug, 27. from the Laird of 


rant, giving him full expeRation of being joined by a 


conſiderable part of that clan, But, on coming into 
1d Lu rant's country, he received a meſſage from him, im- 
* eig, that bis houſe was thrratened by the rebels ; 


a be muſt therefore keep his men at home; and 
wald not ſend any to join the army. : 
Thus Sir John Cope met with a ſcrics of diſappoint- 
is in this ill-fated expedition. It was evidently a 


cui ag meafure, and a ſoleciſm in politics. The fate 
| be f it might have been foreſeen, and the conſequences 
F 5 uppily prevented. The army ſhould not have march» 
po from Sticliog ; there they could have ſecured that 


portant paſs, and kept the rebels on the northſide of 
be Forth, But Providence feems to have infatuated 
ur meaſures, that almoſt all Scotland, with a conſider- 
le part of the north of England, might be expoſed as 
a eto a ravenous banditti. | xy 

ok be army arrived at Inverneſs Aug. 29. not having 
yu” tied one day fince they ſet out. Here * were 
F med by 200 Monroes, under the command of Capt. 
erge Monro of Culcairn, As it was now foreſeen 
ut the rebels would march ſouthward, haying no 
R r 2 | troops 
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troops to oppoſe their progreſs, Sir John made no long, Wil & 
er ſtay at Inverneſs than was neceſſary for_preparing vn 
march to Aberdeen, where he ordered tranipons ui y 
to 
th 
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be ready for carrying the army by ſea to Leith. After 
a hard march, the army arrived at Aberdeen on or be- 
fore the 8th of September; and having ſoon after in- in 


barked, they put to ſea, and arrived off Duubu, 
twenty miles caſt from Edinburgh, on the 16th, The 
troops were landed on the 17th, and the artillery, &. 
on the 18th. Here the General received the altonih+ 
ing news of the city of Edinburgh being given up tot 
rebels early in the morning of the 17th. But here y 
leave the royal army, to trace the progreſs of the 
bels, and the tranſactions at Edinburgh. 

The young pretender, in expectation of Gen, Cope 
marching by the hill of Corryarrich, had decamped, i 
the morning of Auguſt 27. from Aberchallader in Gl 
gary, with deſign to fight him. On his arrival at Ga 
vamore in the evening, he learned, that Sir John ha 
taken his route to Ruthven in Badenoch, and had mat 
ſuch diſpatch, that in two days he had performed a fv 
days march, t | 

The rebels having now no forces to oppoſe their pr 
greſs, and invited by their friends in the — they 
not fail to improve their good fortune. They reiche 

the braes of Athol on the 29th, and arrived at Blair 
the zoth; the Duke of Athol, with ſeveral gentlene 
of Perth and Fyfe, retiring on their approach. In! 
thol the diſaffected people of the country joined d 
young pretender's ſtandard, and every march drew 
the lurking rebels. From Blair the rebels marched 
Dunkeld, where the main body arrived Sept. 2. Fr 
thence, their advanced guard, under the command 
Lord Nairn, proceeded to Perth, which they enter 
on the 3d. Here the pretender's declarations v 
read over the croſs ; here the enſigns of rebellion ve 
formally diſplayed ; and hither the diſaffected from 
quarters repaired, From this place detachments ve 
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ong- WY bat to Dundee, where they read the papers formerly 
2 10 Wi read at Perch, levied the public money, ranſacked eve- 
1 0 i ry corner for arms and ammunition, invited the people 
After I to join them, and feized whatever could contribute to 
r be. ¶ their ſucceſs. Parties of them likewiſe made excurſions 
r in: into different parts of Fife, 

At Perth, the young pretender was joined by ſeve- 
ral of the diſaffected nobility and gentry, ſuch as, the 
Duke of Perth, Lord Strathallan, James Graham of 
Duntroon, titular Viſcount of Dundee, Lord George 
Marray, Lord Nairn, Sir William Gordon of Park, 
Sin James Kinloch, Sir John Wedderburn, Meſſ. Oli- 
phants of Gaſk, Robert Mercer of Aldie, Mr Hunter 
of Burnſide, and others, with all whom their influence 
could excite ta riſe, A demand of 1000 |, Sterling 
was made upon the town of Perth ; one half of which 
was paid; and for ſecurity of the payment of the o- 
ther moiety, two hoſtages, with the town's charters, 
were carried off, The magiſtrates had fled on the ar · 
mal of the rebels. | | | 

Before Charles left Perth, his army was ſaid to con- 
lit of 4000 men, though ſcarce 1500 of theſe were 
tolerably armed. He marched from Perth to Dam- 
bln, Sept. 11.3 proceeded to Down on the 12th; 
ud next day paſſed the Forth, at the ford of Frew, a 
key miles above Stirling; the adventurer himſelf being 
the firlt who took the water, and waded through at the 
head of his corps. Col. Gardiner's dragoons, who 


ined Ui vcre poſted near Stirling, retired upon the approach of 
drew u de rebel army. l ; | 
arched After croſſing the Forth, the Chevalier ſeemed in- 
;, FrofiWcinable to direct his march towards Glaſgow ; but 
mmand N daving received repeated invitations from his friends in 


Edinburgh, he reſolved to make the beſt of his way to 
at capital, However, as the city of Glaſgow bad 
lays been diſtinguiſhed: for oppoſition to the preten- 
fers intereſt, he ſent a letter to the magiltrates, 

| ' - demandiog 
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demanding; a contribution of 15, 00 1. which demayd 
was afterwards compromiſed by payment of 3 500]. 
Let us now turn our views to what was paſſigg u 
Edinburgh. From the commencement of: theſe i. 
teſtibde commotions, the magiſtrates and loyal inhat. Wil 
tants of Edinburgh ſeemed to be very attentive to e 
ry tranſaction. Archibald Stewart, Eſq; then Los 
Provoſt, and member of parliament for the city, u 
been early appriſed of the young pretender's arrina, il ® 
by a letter from the Marquis of Tweeddale, one offi * 
bis Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate, dated Aug. 13, i 
which it had been warmly recommended 0 hin u 
exert his utmoſt efforts for preſerving the pul 
within the city; and his Lordſhip, by his a+ 
ſwer, dated Aug. 17. aſſured the Marquis that th 
toum was never better affected, nor more peaceably 
than at that time; promiſing not to fit down in ſecur 
ty, but to keep a watchful eye to prevent any pulli 
diſturbance. On the 7th of September, the magiltrag 
and council agreed on a loyal addreſs to the King, whid 
was preſented by the Duke of Argyll on the 110 
and graciouſly received. And though the far great 
part of the inhabitants were zealouſſy attached to l 
Majeſty's pcrfon and government; yet it was cert 
the pretender had many friends in the city, who lay 
a dead weight upon every vigorous and ſpirited me 
ſure that was projected. It is not neceffary to gin 
detail of all the ſteps taken for defending the city; 
only to glance at the moſt material. 5 
4s it was foreſeen, that if the royal army ſhould 
defeated in the north, or the rebels ſhould force tha 
way down to the low country, the latter would bet 
their force roward Edinburgh ; the loyal inhabitant 
that capital began, towards the end of Augult, to 
vide for their ſecurity againſt a ſurpriſe, A noble i 
rit of loyalty was diſplayed, and the loyal of every 
nomination were unanimous in their oppoſition 
Charles's intereſt. And had this ſpirit been eco 
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ged by thoſe at the helm, the city would not havebe en 
ſo tamely delivered up to a handful of naked and un- 


armed highlanders, as we ſhall afterwards fee. A ſub- 
© "BY (cription was opened for raiſing a regiment of 1000 


hate men for the public ſervice, and the meaſure was autho- 
) a" ned by his Majeſty ; the city-guard was augment- 


ed; a regiment of voluntiers, conſiſting of the chief 
gentlemen of the city, in which were ſome of the cler- 
2y, and perſons who had bore the office of magiltracy, 
was formed; and the Seceders, whoſe loyalty is un- 
queſtionable, formed a ſeparate corps, conſiſting of 
near 300 men. All the voluntiers were furniſhed with 
ums and ammunition from the royal magazine in the 
caltle ; they began to learn military exerciſe, and to 
prepare ſor a time of anger. The trained bands too, 
conſilting of a mixed multitude, of Whigs and Jaco- 
bites, kept 2 in the city; the city - walls were re- 
paired in ſeveral places, and provided with cannon ; 
barricades were erected at the gates, where danger was 
ppprehended 3 and every diſpoſition was made for a 
gorous defence. It muſt not, however, be forgot, 
hat the diſaffected oppoſed every propoſal for the 
ublic ſervice, and that the diſaffection or timidity of 
ome people at laſt diſconcerted all the formidable pre- 


o 


0 lay rations that had been made. In ſhort, the city was 
ed "= 2 ſhort ſpace ſo well fortified, and provided with 
to uch a number of armed men, that it might have held 


at for a few days againſt an unarmed rabble, who 
ad not a ſingle caonon, if thoſe at the helm had done 


hould Mir duty. But, to their laſting diſhonour, the capi- 
Ice Hof Scotland was, by ſome unaccountable matiage- 
uld cat, or ſtrange fatality, given up to a handful of ſtar- 
bitanb Med ſavages, without ſtroke of ſword, -. | 

pores, By the 15th of September the rebels had got within 


Inc miles of Edinburgh, and Gardiner's and Hamil- 
as dragoons were Dolled about two miles welt of it. 
was thought the rebels would have advanced that 
io attack the dragoons; and a propoſal was made 


by 
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by ſome of the voluntiers to march out, with a detach 
ment of the Edinburgh regiment and the city-guard, 
in order to ſupport them ; but this propoſal was nat 
carried into execution; for which the Provoſt wy 
blamed, A party of the city-guard and Edinburgh re. 
iment, however, went out that day and the follow. 
ing, The 15th, being the Lord's day, the city un 
in great confuſion, public worſhip was ſuſpended, 
and the voluntiers were under arms all day. Aſt 
party, conſiſting of 700 men, did duty during the 
night. 
Next day, Monday the 16th, the public work 
were carried on with alacrity, all the voluntiers were 
under arms, and every loyal inhabitant expreſſed the 
utmolt zeal for defending the city, if the rebels ſhoull 
attack it. But, about mid-day, the preparations begu 
ta, be ſuſpended, and all the zeal Por a vigoton 
defence to cool, on the part of thoſe whoſe proving 
it was to regulate and direct the public affairs. About 
two o'clock, too, a petition, was ſet on foot, by cr 
tain timid or diſaffected perſons in the city, to whid 
forty-eight ſubſcriptions were clandeſtinely procured 
and preſented to the Provoſt about three, praying the 
magiſtrates and council to call a meeting of the pm 
cipal inhabitants, in order to deliberate about deſendi 
or giving up the town; ard that no reſolution ſhoul 
be taken till that meeting were held. About this in 
the dragoons, who had been poſted about Corltr 
hine and the Colt-bridge, on the approach of ther 
els, marched off by the back of the city, taking f 
route of Muſſelburgh and Haddington; and tha 
baggage and tents were carried into the caſtle, and py 
of it ſent after them. About the ſame time tool 
' miniſters of ſtate left the city, rightly judging d 
all the parade of preparations for defending the to 
wry come to nothing when the hour of dangeti 
rived. 
The flight of the dragoons, and the retiring of! 


* 
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offieers of the crown, were, however, made a handle 
of for puſhing the meeting deſired by the aforementi- 
oned petition. The meeting was accordingly held in 
the New church iſle, and the Provoſt preſided in it. 
Though ſeveral perſons of known good affection to his 
Majeſty's perſon and government were preſent, yet the 
far greater part were of a quite contrary character, 
and care had been taken to get the whole poſſe of the 
dlaffected heritors convened on this occaſion. The 
general cry in this confuſed aſſembly was for giving up 
ie city without any defence; and thoſe who attempt- 


on Ned to ſpeak in oppoſition to that meaſure, were borne 
were own with clamour and noiſe. The plain caſe was, 
"Y he diſaffected compoſed the far greater part of this 
0 


neeting, and patriotiſm was ſacrifced to Jacobitiſm. 


begu rue gentlemen voluntiers were in arms, and knew no- 
por ding of the meeting; and when they heard of it, they 
one cre highly diſpleaſed. Nay, fo bent were the bulk 


f this tumultuous aſſembly to give up the town to the 
dels, that an offer of a party of dragoons to aſſiſt in 
eſcnding the city, was treated with ridicule, and the 
neral cry was, No dragons; and the Provoſt, who 
d that very day figned a petition along with. the 
rd Advocate, craving them, ſaid now, that he would 
ther did nor forbid them, and that Gen. Gueſt, who 
mmanded in the caſtle, might do in that matter as 
thought proper. In ſhort, the reſult of this meet- 
p Was, to capitulate on the beſt terms that could be 
t, and that the voluntiers ſhould deliver their arms 
o the caſtle. | 

At the ſame time that the diſaffected citizens were 


f ther 
aking 10 
and dde 


re oog all before them at the meeting in the New 
ne too gc iſle, their agents were no leſs active upon the 
dene ets, running up and down, to intimidate the in- 
Ar ants, and ſpreading their malignant counſels from 


dange e to houſe ; fo that the whole inhabitants were put 
.- . great confuſion and terror, as if an army of 
wing % broats had catered the city, and were maſſacring 

IU 8 1 all 
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all who fell in their way. The voluntiers, Who hat 
reſolved to riſk their lives in defence of their nate 
city, being informed of the reſult of the cabal inthe 
New. church, and the general conſternation ' occaſioned 
by the prevalence of Jacobite counſels, faw now plain 
ly, that it was in vain to think of defending a plac 
of which its governors had abandoned the care, Shou 
they perſiſt in their patriotic reſolution, they had note 
to head or direct them; and ſhould they unite in 
body, and take the government of the city into ther 
own hands, they would be treated as diſturbers of the 
peace, and might in the iſſue be puniſhed as ſuch, if 
they ſhould defend the city, the diſaffected cite 
might betray them, and open a way for their friends 
the highland rout, They had then no other core ® 
left, but to deliver their arms into the caſtle, to preven 
their falling into the hands of the rebels : and this thy 
did with the utmoſt reluctance, and with heavy cots 
plaints againſt the governors of the city, who, ſeduced 
by Jacobitiſh counſels, had deſerted the defence of tie 
city, upon the appearance only of danger. 

And ſo infatuated were the managers, that no cat 
was taken to remove or nail up the cannon on the cit 
walls, or ſecure the arms belonging to the city, the 
in the hands of the city-guard, and trained bands: | 
that they all fell into the hands of the rebels, and li 
the foundation of all the miſchief that afterwards hy 
pened. Nay, a propoſal of delivering the cannon att 
city-arms into the caſtle, was rejected, on pretend 
that if they were removed, the young pretender wot 
wreak his reſentment upon the city, 

At the cloſe of the cabal in the New church, 
of the diſaffected citizens who carried on a correſpt 
dence with the rebels, clandeſtinely handed in a len 
from the young Chevalier, addreſſed, For the Lord P 
voſt, Magiſtrates, and Town Council of Edinbug 
ſigned CuARLBS, P. R. and dated, From our cus 
this 16th September 1745, in the following won 

64 Ben 
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« Being. now in a condition to make our way into the 
capital of his Majeſty's ancient kingdom of Scotland, 


ale ve hereby ſummon you to receive us as you are in duty 
i the bound to do; and in order to it, we hereby require 
ated you, upon receipt of this, to ſummon the town-coun- 
lan: cil, and take proper meaſures in it for ſecuring the 
W peace and quiet of the city, which we are very de- 
boal frous to protect. But if you ſuffer any of the uſurp- 
** er's troops to enter the town, or any of t E Cannon, 
nns, or ammunition now in it, whether belonging to 
Fuel de public, or to private perſons, to be carried off, we 


ſhall take it as a breach of your duty, and a hainous 
offence againſt the King and us, and ſhall reſent it 
accordingly, We promiſe to preſerve all the rights 
and liberties of the city, and the particular property 
of every one of his Majeſty's ſubjects: but if any op- 
poſition be made to us, we cannot anſwer for the con- 
ſequences, being firmly reſolved at any rate to enter 
the city ; and in that caſe, if any of the inhabitants 
are found in arms againſt us, they muſt not expect to 
be treated as priſoners of war.” ——This letter, for 
enain political reaſons, was not read in the public 
meeting; but the Lord Provoſt and Magiſtrates having 
retired to the goldſmiths hall, it was there read. And 
ere it was agreed, in conſequence of what had paſſed 
the New church, to ſend a deputation to Charles, 
hen at Gray's mill, within two miles of the city. 
our gentlemen accordingly went, and brought back 
In anſwer in writing, as follows. His R. H. the 
nace-Regent thinks his manifelto, and the King his 
ather's declaration, already publiſhed, are a ſufficient 
apitulation for all his Majeſty's ſubjects to accept of 
ith joy. His preſent demands are, to be received 
to the city as the ſon and repreſentative of the King 
s father, and obeyed as ſuch when he is there, His 
H. ſuppoſes, that ſince the receipt of his letter to 
e Proyoſt, no arms or ammunition have been ſuffer- 
| Sf 2 ed 
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ed to be carried off or concealed, and will expe4, e 
particular account of all things of that nature, Laſh, Wl r 
he expects a poſitive anſwer to this before two o'clog t 
in the morning, otherwiſe he will think himſelf obligel 0 
to take meaſures conform.“ | | t 
After the four deputics were ſent out, certain not d 
was brought to the town-council, that Sir John C 
with all the troops under his command, was arwW³ʃƷ2S 8 11 
off Dunbar, and would ſpeedily march towards f ſ: 
city, It was then urged, that the defence of * 
eity ſhould be reſumed, as there was ſo near a in, 
ſpect of relief. But it was alledged, that the intel. 
cence was too late, and that they had come to an 
olution to capitulate, and had ſent a deputation fir 
that purpoſe. It was then propoſed to ſend after tle 
deputies to bring them back; which was according 
done; but the perſon ſent did not overtake them. 4 
much about the ſame time, two of the officers of th 
voluntiers came to the council-chamber, and inlil 
that the ſcheme of defending the town ſhould be 
ſumed, and propoſed the ringing of the alarm-bel, s 
a ſignal to bring every body back to their poſts, T 
this propoſal the Lord Provoſt made ſeveral objedios 
but at laſt, in appearance, yielded to the motion in 
defending the town, provided Gen. Gueſt would ag 
to let them have arms from the caſtle. This the Ge 
ral, when applied to, chearfully promiſed ; and at i 
ſame time propoſed, that the city-arms ſhould be 
into the hands of the vell · aſſected. A wiſe propola 
for it had been a fooliſh meaſure from the beginning! 
call out and arm the 'trained bands, many of whi 
were well known to be profeſſed Jacobites, and ther 
fore very improper perſons to be truſted with the c 
fence of the city againſt the pretender. | | 
When Gen. Gueſt's anſwer was reported to l 
council, the perſon who brought it was told, That 
the perſon who had been fent to bring back the dq; 
ties had not come up with them, the Provoſt and cx 
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cil, as they had entered upon a treaty, had come to a 
reſolution not to defend the town. Thus, though a 


lio WY cf the city, yet its governors would not take one ſtep 
to defend it till they ſhoufd arrive, A ſhrewd evi- 
otic il dence of daſtardly cowardice, or ſomething. worſe. 
Cope, After receiving the young adventurer's anſwer to 
raed the firſt deputation, the council agreed to ſend out a 
s tw ſecond, in order, if poſſible, to gain ſome more time. 
te Theſe ſecond deputics alſo brought an anſwer in wri- 
a pri ing, as follows, His R. H. has already given all 
tell: the aſſurances he can, that he intends to exact nothing 
ano the city in general, nor of any in particular, but 
what his character of Regent intitles him to. This he 
repeats, and renews his ſummons to the magiltrates to 
receive him as fuch,” 5 BEN 
This ſecond deputation returned to the city early 
in the morning of Tueſday September 17. in a hackney- 
coach, The coach had entered the town at the Wet 


where the Lord Provolt and others of the council we 


. Mvaiting for them, drove down the ſtreet towards the 
dion WY Canongate, A ſerjeant's command of the city-guard 
tion vas poſted at the Nether bow port, who, upon the com- 
d og down of the coach, immediately opened the gate to 
e Genet it paſs. No ſooner was this done, than a body of 
d at M oo bighlanders, beaded by Sullivan and Lochiel, ruſh- 


d in at the gate, took poſſeſſion of the main guard, 
Warming the ſoldiers, and placed guards at all the 
ates, and at the weigh-houſe, &c, The Lord Provoſt, 
dd the reſt of the council, on notice of this event, 
maediately retired to their ſeveral apartments, their 
thority being now at an end. | 


| to nburgh, though he had got particular information 
That all the proceedings in the city, and knew very well 
che defign of oppoſing his entry was laid aſide ; 


yet, 


body of regular forces had come within twenty miles 


port, and after ſetting down'the deputies at a tavery,, 


The pretended prince, keen to poſſeſs himſelf of 


* 4 


*, ' 
_* 


few the evening of the 16th, reſolved early to fur 


cout being heard or diſcovered, This detachment us 


. beſt arms conſiſted of old ruſty broad ſwords, and mal 


a 
= 


dun, to ſee the city of Edinburgh ſo cowardly or bale 
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yet, apprehenſive of a change of meaſures in the mon. 
ing, when the news of Gen. Cope's arrival ſhould be | 
ſpread through the city, which was known only to; 


priſe the town, For this purpoſe he ſent the detach- 
ment already mentioned, to ſeize on the Netherboy 
gate, It was faid, that this party brought ſome barrdk ' 
of powder along with them, in order to have blow , 
up the gate, if entrance ſhould be refuſed, But we 
have ſeen, that they got acceſs without reſiſtance, Per 
haps ſome of their friends were among the guard a Wl. 
that gate, and not averſe to admit the party, For 
is hardly credible, that 900 men ſhould come ina 
body to the gate, in a clear moon: light night, vi- tn. 


ſaid to conſiſt of the choice of the rebels, and to be 
the beſt armed. Yet when the voluntiers and well. 
fected took a view of them in the morning, and obſerrel 
that not one half of them had muskets, and that ther 


of the men half-naked, they were filled with indigo 


given up to a highland rabble. 

About noon, the main body of the rebels came i 
to the King's park, by the way of Duddingſton, ham 
made a pretty large circuit, to avoid being vii 
reach of the caſtle-guns. Charles, their prince, 
highland dreſs, attended by the Duke of Perth, u 
David Lord Elcho, eldeſt ſon of the earl of Wem 
made his entrance, through St Anne's yard, on hork 
back into the royal palace of Holyroodhouſe, The 
was a valt croud of ſpectators, molt of them Jacobits 
or idle people, who ſaluted the adventurer with Wo 
ſhouts and huzza's ; and thoſe who did ,not jon 
the frantic acclamations, were inſulted and maltreat 
Many of the highlanders, who guarded the pretend 
Prince, were grayheaded, ſtooped through age, 
were in general ill armed, | 
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IN Thedetachment that entered the city in the morning, 
be bad ſecured the heralds, purſuivants, &c. and, about 
10 2 one o'clock after noon, they were carried to the croſs 
ſur in their formalities, where they read, with ſound of 
ach. trumpet, the pretender's papers. This ſolemnity was 
bov Bi accompanied with loud ſhouts on the part of the Jaco- 
uk i dites, wh crouded round the croſs on this occaſion. 
lom Wl 4 few, of a contrary character, who witneſſed the 
| i BY proclamation with grief of heart, were inſulted. And 
ber. n was obſerved, that ſeveral of the trained bands, who 
d bad been in arms the day before to oppoſe the rebels, 
Tori now joined in the huzza's. TINT, 
$ 04 « Thus (to uſe the words of a certain writer) was 
vi Wh the city of Edinburgh, which had, in their addreſs to 
the King of the 7th of this very month, ſaid, with 
great truth, That this city had always diſtinguiſhed 
nſelf by a firm and ſteady attachment to Revolution 
and Whig principles, and a hearty abhorrence of all 
Popilh and arbitrary government; and particularly, 
at, during the rebellion in the year 1715, their zeal 
for bis late Majeſty was equalled by few, and ſurpaſſed 
dy none; and at the ſame time aſſured his preſent 
Majeſty, that at this time they would ſtand by bim 
nth their lives and fortunes, and employ every power 
hey were poſſeſſed of, and all the means his Majeſty 
hould put in their hands, to diſappoint the attempts 
France and the pretender ;"-this city, which had 
iven ſo many reaſons to expect better things of it, 
3, after mighty preparations for a vigorous defence; 
bus poorly delivered up, without ſtriking one blow, to 
n half-armed rabble, at the time when the King's 
y was within a day's march of the city; to the 
feat diſcredit and reproach of the city itſelf, in the 
es of the world, who were ignorant of the particular 
rcumſtances and cauſes of ſo ſtrange an appearance; 
the hearty grief and ſorrow of all its well-affeQted 
babitants, who are by far the greateſt part of them; 
the triumph of the pretender's ſon and hys adherents; 


to 
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to the ruin of many unfortunate perſons, who, by thi 
appearance of ſucceſs, were encouraged to engapein 
the rebellion ; to the real and high detriment, not of 
the city itſelf only, but of the public, (the rebels by 
this capture having been there furniſhed with atm 
tents, and proviſions of all kinds, which contribute 
chiefly to their obtaining the victory at Preſtonpans 
few days after ; and that again to the continuance and 
further progreſs of the rebellion) ; to the immende 
addition to the expence of the public; the great in- 
terruption of commerce and credit, the progreſs of 
his Majeſty's enemies abroad, and the interruption of 
the internal tranquillity of his kingdom, until that wy 
happily reſtored by the conduct and ſucceſs of hy 
R. H. the Duke.“ 

But to proceed: The rebels, immediately aſte 
taking the city, ſeized all the cannon, arms, and an- 
munition belonging to it; on the 18th they iſſued; 
proclamation, requiring all perſons in the county of 
Edinburgh, forthwith to deliver up, at the palace df 
Holyroodhonſe, all the arms and ammunition they hal 
in their cuſtody, on pain of being treated as rebel; 
and on the 19th they ſent a written meſſage to thi 
city of Edinburgh, requiring, on pain of military ex- 
ecution, that 1000 tents, 2000 targets, 6000 pairs d 
ſhoes, and a proportionable number of water-cantines 
ſhould be furniſhet{%gp their army by the 23d, ad 
promiſing payment WF ſoon as the , preſent trouble 
ſhould be over. All theſe were accordingly furniſhed; 
and for defraying the charge, a tax of 2 8. 6d. un 
laid on each pound of real rent within the city, G. 
nongate, and Leith. And about the ſame time fone 
printers were compelled to print ſeveral papers for them 
though one Drummond had. ſhewn his inclination 
. favour their cauſe, by printing the old pretender's « 

claration and commiſſion of regency, and the you 


e's manifeſto, about a month before their art! 


dinbargh ; thoogh, upon ſearch, he was not det 
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is WH Though Charles, by the capyure of Edinbyrghy 
n reaped vaſt advantages, raiſed his reputation, and. acy 
K red many friends; res. . miſled a great booty, 
ach be had caſt a wiſhful eye upon. That was the 
m veaſure belonging to the two banks, which bad been 
tel previouſly conveyed into the ca le; as had alſo, been 
aue caſh, plate, and moſt valuable effects of many. pri- 
and ate perſons. e en; 05 
cal WY The loyal , ighabitants of Edinburgh expreſſed the 


tmoſt uneaſineſs at their. new gueſts, and groaned for 
feliverance. Trade and manufactures were interrupt- 
d, and few of the bvse inhabitants (for many 
ad fled) could appear openly. The news of Sir John 
ppe's arriyal, therefore, raiſed their ſpirits, and gave 
hem the pleaſing hope of a ſpeedy extinction of this 
natural rebellion. Unhappily, however, their hopes 
ere ſruſtrated; nay, their caſe was rendered more 


ſued mal than ever. Brig. Fowke, who had arriyed at 
nty of linburgh from London on the I 5th, marched next 
ace of y with the dragoons eaſtward, in order to join, Gen: 
ry lad Wore, who arrived off Dunbar the ſame day. The 
che; vops landed on tbe 17th ; and the artillery, ec. on 
to mie isch. The army marched towards Edinburgh on 
* e 19th, and was joined by the two regiments of dra · 
Jal 


dons; by which junction it was near -2200 ſtrong, 
anus eral of the Edinburgh voluntiets, and gentlemen of 
ut city, alſo joined them. The rebel-army,-who 
couble e lain incamped at Duddingſton, a mile caſt of E- 


raiſhed adargh, marched off in the morning of the 20th, 
> d. vu Charles at their head, in order to meet the roy- 
ity, my; and at the ſame time, the party in Edinburgh 


Ne ſome rely evacuated the city, and followed the main bo- 
. Towards night the two armies came in ſigbt of 
ata mch other, and both ſent out reconnoitring parties. 
| t morning, Saturday the 24(t, they came to au 
e Jon, a little to the north of Tranent, to the eaſt of 
arri elion, and to the weſt of Seton, about ſeven miles 
1 * e Edinburgh, It is not neceſſary to give any la- 
| | Ty | 


boured 


{ 


loſs conſiſted of four officers and 30 private mer i 


"% 
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boured deſcription of this action, though ĩts vonſequetea (ll 
were of the laſt importance. The rebels began the 
attack, and with ſuch impetuoſity, that in about cight 
minutes from the commencement of the action, the 
King's army was totally routed, and drove from the fel 
of battle. A ſudden and unaccountable panic ſeized 
the two regiments of dragoons, who fled with great y 
cipitation at the firſt onſet ; and the infantry being thay 
baſely deſerted, though they fought manfally for fone 
time, in oppoſition to the rude attack of the highland: 
ers, yet were ſoon forced to give way to the overbeu- 
ing torrent, and, in a panic, threw down their army 
and took to their heels. Several efforts were made u 
rally both the dragoons and the foot ; but in vain: the 
panic extinguiſhed all remains of honour and courage, 
The moſt part of the infantry were killed or taken . 
ſoners; and the rebels made themſelves maſters of il 
the royal colours, artillery, tents, baggage, and milis 
ry cheſt, in which, it was ſaid, they frond 4000 
The rebel army conſiſted of 5; 500 effective men, x 
they themſelves afterwards owned, though they gn 
out that 2000 only were in the action, which numbe 
they afterwards diminiſhed to 1456. They ſaid the 


led, and one officer and about 70 or 80 men vou 
ed. And they computed the loſs of the kiog's an 
at 500 men killed, 900 wounded, and 1 400 take 
priſoners: A calculation altogether incredible; ft 
according to the moſt authentic accounts, the royal 
my conſiſted but of 2200 men; and of theſe abou 
450 dragoons eſcaped in a body, as did alſo ſerer 
ſcattered partics both of the dragoons and infanty 
So that the whole number killed, wounded, and p 
ſoners, could not exceed 1500. And of theſe, it mi 
well be believed, 500 at leaſt were killed on the be 
of battle, by the blood-thirſty highlanders, who mu 
ſacred and cut in pieces many of the unhappy (old 
after they had fallen or ſurrendered, The brave C 
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Gardiner, - with five captains, and one enſign, were kil- 
led, and a great number of officers taken priſoners, 
None fell more lamented than Col. Gardiner, a wor- 


git thy man and a gallant officer, who would not pur- 
e chaſe lite at the expence of his honour, When baſe- 
_ ly deſerted by his own regiment, he alighted from his 
iz 


horſe, repaired to the infantry, and fought on foot till 
he fell covered with wounds, almoſt in light of Bank- 
ton, his own houſe. | 

Sir John Cope, the Earls of Home and Loudon, 
Brig. Fowke, Col, Laſcelles, and other officers, with 


den. Nome of the voluntiers, and about 450 dragoons, re- 
aum red in good order from the field of * % got to 
enoadltream and Cornhill in the evening, and next 
ah Jay arrived at Berwick. And ſome ſcattered parties 


ſcaped to different places, | 

Such was the fate of this unfortunate battle, that the 
lings army, by whom deliverance from the yoke of 
e oppreſſor was ardently expected, was, as it were in 
moment, annihilated, and the whole kingdom of Scot- 
d doomed to ſubmit to the lawleſs government of a 
) on etended prince, at the head of a band of ravenous 
jountaineers, 

Gen, Cope's conduct was loudly cenſured ; but 
hen inquired into by a board of general officers, it 
8 found unblameable ; and the loſs of the action im- 
ted to the ſhameful behaviour of the private men, 


e; i ie uo enthuſiaſm to ſay, that the Cod of armies, 
le; * bo ſuperintends all events, did not yet think fit to 
hrs own the cauſe of righteouſneſs with victory, but re- 
0 e ed the honour of Britain's deliverance to another 
* rument ; while he ſuffered rebellion to ride trj- 


i aphant for a ſeaſon, that its fall, at the appoint- 
„„de, might be the greater and the more ter- 
e 


Scotland muſt now ſubmit to the arbitrary ſway of a 


—_ tipn pretender ; and though the people dared not 
nee to peak their minds, the body of the nation 


Tt 2 were 
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were enemies to his intereſt, and his arbitrary pre 
ings tended to confirm them in their loyalty to ther 
lawful ſovereign, the mildneſs and equity of whoſe yy. 
vernment they had experienced for a great number of 


years. 


| | 

Charles, indeed, bore his proſperity with ſome they i | 
moderation, in order to ingratiate himſelf with ie | 
people, and procure followers. The evening of th 
battle he Jay at Pinkie, and next night returned to - 
Iyroodhouſe ; and his army incamped again at Duddn; Wi 7 
oh. He ſtill continued, however, to keep guard u 
the city as formerly; by which means many ſhops ue t 
mut, and almoſt all manufactures ſuſpended, to thei 2 
grearloſs of tradeſmen and poor people, many of ub f 
were reduced to the greateſt indigenex. 8 
All the priſoners taken at Preſion were brought wil t! 
Edinburgh. The officers were liberate upon'their x d. 
role, not to depart from the city, nor correſpond vi th 
the enemies of the Chevalier; the private men veal 
confined in the churches and priſons ; and the von po 
ed men who had eſcaped the carnage in the feli do 
battle, were ſent to the infirniary, All means wert pr 
ſed to induce the officers to engage in the pretende wh 
ſervice ; but they declined it to a man, A fer ly 
ſcally ſerjeants, corporals, and private men, were h me 
ever prevailed on to inliſt; but moſt of them aſtervui 0s 
deſerted. The officers were afterwards ſent u Pits 
Fife and Angus, and the private men to Logirate n 32 
thol. About 70 or 30 of Loudon's highland reęime 282 
having engaged never to ſerve "againſt the houſe f bis 
Stuart, were allowed to depart to their reſpectixe c Þ 
—_—_ | hy 
In the evening of the 21ſt, the day of the aſormi i fam 
tioned battle, a meſſage was ſent by the young pre tend 
der to the dwelling-houſes of the miniſters of E ! pr 
burgh, deſiring them to continue public worſhip as be. 
al. The bells were accordingly rung next moni {ecu 
Wayy 


\ / the Lord's day; but none of the miniſters appear 
AN / | 
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fo that there was ſermon in none of the churches, while 
the nonjurant meeting · houſes, thoſe nurſeries of diſaf- 
ſecion and rebellion, were crouded. And indeed, du- 
ring the time of the prevalence of the highland govern- 
ment at Edinburgh, none of the miniſters preached in 
the churches, ſome of them having fled, and the reſt 
ſkalked. It was ſurely a very wrong meaſure in the 
clergy, thus to deſert their flocks without neceſſity, and 
leave them a prey to feducers, | A contrary practice 
prevailed among the primitive teachers of Chriſtianity, 
who, with undaunted courage, ' preached the goſpel of 
their Lord and Maſter, in the midſt of threatenings, dan- 
gers, nay, death, when arrayed in its moſt terrible 
form, When ye are perſectited in one city, ſays the 
Saviour, flee to another. This plainly imports, that 
they were not to be deterred from the minifleria office 
by the menaces of their adverſaries, or ſhrink from 
their duty by the apprehenſion of danger: no; they 
were to confeſs their Maſter in the worſt of times, and 
publiſh his doQrines amidſt the hotteſt rage of their i- 
dolatrous foes, They were forewarned of perſecurion, 
previouſly appriſed of the moſt cruel tortures ; and 
when actually perſecuted in one place, they were to 
fly to another; but not to fly without cauſe, upon the 
mere appearance of danger. The Edinburgh -mni'ters 
ought, upon this occaſion, to have mounted their pul- 
pits with a brave reſolution, and warned their pc ohe 
againſt engaging in the ſervice of a Popiſh pretender, 
2painlt imbarkiog in his religion, or confedcrating with 
his adherents 3 to have prayed as formerly, in expres 
terms, for their only Jawful and vighiful fovereiga 
K. Gro, and the preſervation of his throne and 
family; and for defeating the deſigns of a Popiſſi pra- 
tender, and of all his adherents ; in ſine, ro have warms 
ly preached the goſpel, as times of danger may, through 
the divine bleſſing, prove happy means of awakenmg a 
ſecure and ſinful people to a due conſid: ration of their 


veys. Thus our clergy ſhould have acted, not merely 
by 
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by virtue of any connivance and toleration of the then 
arbitrary governors, but from a ſenſe of duty, out of 
regard to the authority of the Maſter of Aflemblies; 
and if, for doing their duty, they were ſeized and in- 
priſoned, they ſuffered in a good cauſe, and the Lord 
would ſupport them in their diſtreſs. But to relinguif 
the exerciſe of their office upon the bare appearance of 
danger, to fly from their houſes, and ſo to leave thei 
people expoſed a prey to the arts of deſigning men, 
under temptation to profane the Lord's day in idlench 
or fintul recreations, or perhaps to reſort to nonjurat 
meeting-honſes, is ſuch a blot upon their character ts 
will not be ſoon wiped off, A ſad evidence of the 
want of faith, and of adding to that faith virtue. The 
miniſters of the Welt kirk, however, were not ſuch 
cowards as their brethren of the city; for they preach 
ed every Lord's day to crouded audiences, prayed for 
his Majeſty, and warmly recommended loyalty, ere 
in the face of ſome ſtraggling highlanders ; and that 
worthy man, Mr Macvicar, gave a diſtinguiſhing ſpec 
men of a benevolent diſpoſition, in praying, that the 
Lord would not give the pretender the crown of Br- 
tain, but, of his infinite mercy, give him a hearech 
crown ; a form of prayer, with which the young pre- 
tender was no way diſpleaſed. 

The further proceedings of the rebels while in Edi 
burgh, to the time of their marching to England, (hal 
now be briefly related. On the 23d of September, 
the ſecond day after the unhappy battle of Preſton, 
Charles iſſued 2 proclamation, forbidding any outward 
demonſtrations of public joy on account of the late vic 
tory, in regard it had been bade by the effuſion of 
blood, and had involved many unfortunate people i 
great calamity ; admoniſhing all his friends to re- 
turn thanks to God for his goodneſs towards them; 
and concluding with theſe words: And we berech 
again repeat what we have ſo often declared, that no 
interruption ſhall be giyen to public worſhip ; but, 5 
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the contrary, all protection to thoſe concerned in it: and 
if, notwithſtanding hereof, any ſhall be found neglecting 
their duty in that particular, let the blame lie entirely 
at their own door, as we are reſolved to inflit no pe- 
ralty that may poſſibly look like perſecution,” 

of Hitherto the pretended prince behaved with ſome 
hes moderation; but his unexpecled ſucceſs ſoon induced 
him to purſue thoſe arbitrary meaſures, ſo natural to 
* his anceſtors. The very day after the laſt - mentioned 
proclamation, he iſſued a new one, narrating, That 
whereas he was informed, that ſeveral perſons in and 
C the about Edinburgh, as well clergy as laity, did affociate 
The nd take up arms againſt him, and that many of them 
(ah had fled from their houſes, to avoid proſecutions; he 
3 therefore granted a full pardon to ſuch perſons for all 
4 for reaſons committed by them before publication of the 


ec BY broclamation, ee that within twenty days they 
1 tha WY eſented themſelves to his ſecretary, and promiſed to 
ſpec Ire for the future as quiet and peaceable ſubjets, In 
a; the i conſequence of this proclamation, five or lix of the 


roluntiers preſented themſelyes, others abſconded, and 
far the greater part continued peaceably about their 
buſineſs, without regarding rebel-proclamations, It 
vas not a proper ſeaſon for a prince in queſt of a 


Ed donn, to begin his reign with blood and cruelty, They 
(hal ſpoſtion to revenge muſt be repreſſed, till the ſeaſon 
K of glutting it to the full arrive. ; 

xreſion We have already mentioned that the two banks had 


been removed into the caſtle. The rebels were not a 


—_ little vexed at this ſtep; and therefore, on the 24th, 
"Gon of FF broclamation was iſſued by Charles, in which, upon 
cople n f rative. That great inconveniencies had attended 
to te- be removal of the two banks into the caſtle, and from 
- then; opinion induſtriouſly ſpread, as if he intended to 
hereby Ie on money where- ever it was to be found; he 
Td eclared, that the money lodged in the banks ſhould 


e quite ſecure under his protection, and free from all 
jontubution to be exacted by him in any time coming. 
ſo 
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ſo that the banks might return to their former buſinek Ml tim 
with ſafety; and that be himſelf ſhould contribute o Ml the 
far in the re-eſtabliſhment of public credit, as to re» ¶ vit 
ccive and iſſue bank · notes in payments. But neither Wl pin 
of the banks were ſo ſimple as to be gulled with fü 2 Q 
promiſes, - Some time after, however, a demand was able 
made of a conſidetable ſum in payment of notes which 
the Chevalier was poſſeſſed of; and the directors were 
obliged, by threatenings of military execution, to pro- 
vide the money. 


As the bulk of Charlcs's army was compoſed of per. E 
ſong collected from the wildeſt and moſt favage pany BM feri 
of the highlands of Scotland; of perſons who had up» bot 
on all occaſions been addicted to rob and plunder the to b 
low country; of people in poor circumſtances, ſlam rep 
to their chiefs, and bred up in Popery, or wretched eo tb 
ignorance of the bleſlings of civil liberty; fo it is nau · Nuit 
ral to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a gang, when once in poſſeſi- Ihe. 


on of an opulent city, and a fertile country, would be 
apt to plunder where-ever they could find booty, Ac: 
cordingly divers robberies and burglaries were com- 
mitted, Perſons were robbed on the ſtreets, aud 
houſes broken under cloud of night ; ſo that it became 
unſafe to walk the ſtreets, except in the day- time, and 
in the moſt frequented places: and theſe irregularities 
were not only committed in Edinburgh and the ſub- 
urbs ; but ſtrolling parties were guilty of the like dil 
orders in many places of the country : ſo that people 
groancd by reaſon of oppreſſion. Proclamations were 
indeed iſſued by the pretender for preventing thefts 
and robberies : but theſe were not fo@tual to prevent 
the evil; and it was pretended. that people who did oot 
belong to the rebel-rout, were the moſt criminal ator. 
This might be true in a few inſtances ; but it is cer. 
tain, that many of the highlanders, and even ſome aul 
their officers, from a ſtrong itch far money, were gui 
ty of divers robberies. Some of them, however, vr 
very moderate in their demands. They would ſome: 
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> WM times preſent their piece ; and, upon being aſked what 
bey wanted, anſwer, ** A penny or twopence 3” 
re» ich which they would reſt ſatisfied ; and ſometimes a 
ber WY pioch of ſnuff would pleaſe them. They tell a ſtory of 
ic Wl a Quaker gentleman, who being robbed of a conſider- 
was BY able ſum in money and effects, and having complained 
ich {Ml tothe pretender of his loſs, he added, George takes 


but a part; but thou, Charles, takeſt all.” This ſpeech 
ro- {if occaſioned a ſmile ; but the poor gentleman never re- 
covered his loſs, 
per- Beſides what money the rebels could collect by pil- 
um ferings and finings, (the famous practice of the royal 
| up» brothers in the laſt century), their chief cauſed letters 
- the io be ſent to the following perſons, ordering them to 
any repair to his ſecretary's office at Holyroodhouſe, viz. 
hed o the magiſtrates of boroughs, in order to have the con- 
butions paid by their reſpective towns aſcertained ; to 


gatu- 

ſell· the collectors of the land - tax, the collectors and comp- 
1d be N uollers of the cuſtoms and exciſe, and the factors on the 
Ae · ¶ orfeited eſtates, in order to produce their books, and to 
com- pay the balances due by them; and threatening them, 
. and in caſe of refuſal, with being treated as rebels. Great 
came {Wſpumbers found themſelyes obliged to comply; while 
„ and {ſobers, eſpecially thoſe moſt remote, laughed at the 
arities {WPupotent threats. Several quantities of ſeized goods 
g ſub- Nn the cuſtomhouſe of Leith, and thoſe of other port- 
e diſs owns on the frith of Forth, were fold out for the 
people ¶ Nine · pretender's uſe. And beſide theſe rigorous ex- 
; were ons, loans were extorted from ſome moneyed per- 
chefs ens, and bonds given, promiſing payment, on the pre- 
revent ender's being fully ſeated on the throne, on arriving at 
Jid cot odon, Cc. And ſeveral Jacobites, who did not 
afigns. "ule to eſpouſe his cauſe openly, for fear of the con- 
is cet · N equences, contributed large ſums for his uſe, 

ame ol Aſter the rebels arrival in Edinburgh, the caſtle hung 
re gal: t a flag, fired ſome guns as a ſignal, and ordered the 
r, were abitants not to appear on the caſtlehill. Charles 


tired nothing more earneſtiy than to poſſeſs himſelf 
U u of 
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of that fortreſs; but it was not in his power to accon- 
pliſh his wiſhes. His ill ſucceſs with the officers tata WW 
at Preſton, had convinced him, that the officers of the 
royal army were men of honobr, not to be ſeducel 
from their allegiance to their lawful ſovereign; u 
thereſche, that he bad no hopes of bribing the gores 
hors of the caſtle, to ſurrender it into his hands, tk 
was grieved, however, to fee large quantities of pro 
ſions carried in to the garriſon every day, een in th 
face of his guards: he determined therefore to cit of 
thoſe reſources, and, if poſſible, ſtarve the gania 
On the 29th of September, his guard at the weyb 
houſe were ordered not to let any perfon paſs or rep 
to or from the caſtle, In the evening Gen. Gueſt ſt 
a letter to Provoſt Stewart, intimating. bat, unlek 1 
communication between the city and caitle was kent! 
pen as formerly, he would be obliged to make uſed 
camon for diſſodging the tebel-guards. A reſpite wt 
however, obtained for that vight. Next morning l 
deputies from the city waited on the Chevalier, 
Thewed him Gen. Gueſt's letter. He immediately git 
them an anſwer in writing, importing, That he ws 
qually ſurpriſed and concerned at the barbarity of 
order for bringing diſtreſs upon the city, for not di 
what was not in its power to do; that ſhould x 
out of compaſſion to the city, remove his guards, 
caſtle might with equal reaſon ſummon bim to quit! 
town, and abandon the advantages which Provided 
had granted him; that he ſhould be heartily ſorry 
any miſchief that might befal the city, and ſhould n 
it his peculiar cafe to iftidemnify it in the molt att 
manner; and that in the mean time he ſhould m 
full repriſals upon the eſtates of all thoſe who ver 
the caſtle, and even upon all who were known to be 
pen abettors of the preſent government, if he * 
forced to it by ſuch inhumanities, The governoi 
the ca(tle had received orders from court to fire 
the rebels, if they offered to ſtop the commuicl 
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between that fort and the city. The city finding no 
con- i fuccels from applications to the pretender, they had 
uta cothing left for it but to make the beſt terms with 


een. Gueſt they could obtain. Aſter ſeveral meet- 
Joced Wings of the principal inhabitants, and as many deputa- 
oss to the General, they at laſt obtained a reſpite for 
orer- Gs days, in caſe no attack was made upon thgicaltle, 


þ as the Gty. might haye time to get a mitigation of 
the order from London : for which purpoſe an expreſs 
vas ſent off. e 

The communication was kept open till the iſt of Oc- 
ober; on the afternoon of which day the highland cen» 
nels fired ſeveral muſkets 3 whether at the caltle, or, 
they themſelves gave out, to frighten people that 
ere carrying up proviſions to it, is uncertain: but 
hereupon the caſtle fired a good many cannon and 
all ſhot, by which a highland centinel and a ſervant- 
nid were ſaid to have been wounded, Next day 


tles publiſhed a proclamatian, importing, That being 
rning k elolved that no communication ſhould be open between 
lier, Ne caſtle and town of Edinburgh during his reſidence in 
teh at capital, and to prevent the bad effects of reciprocal 
e wang from thence and from his troops, whereby the 


y of — and inhabitants of the city might innocently ſuf- 


aot 0c ; be therefore made public intimation, that none ſhould 
ould Me, without a ſpecial paſs, ſigned by his ſecretary, 


jon pain of death, either to reſort to, or come from 
e caltle, upon any pretence whatſoever, with certiſi- 
non, that any perſon convicted of having had any 


intercourſe, ſhould, immediately be carried to exe- 
ould on. A barbarous proclamation indeed! worthy 2 
nolt ap of the church of Rome, one of whoſe characte- 
ould es is uorelenting cruelty and bloodſhed. This cruel 
ho ver er incited the goyernors of the caſtle to fire upon 
n 10 bee rebels where-ever they could be obſerved ; by 


a _ ſome innocent perſons were killed and 
punded, 


The rebels not contented with the order above 
Uu2 mentioned, 
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mentioned, took it into their heads to make nearer y. d 
© proaches to the caſtle. For, about the 2d of Oftober, Wl t: 
they fell to digging a trench at the back of the rel 1 
voir, and planting guards on the north fide of the Md 
upbn which the caſtle ſtands, But the cannon fron . 
the caſtle forced them to deſiſt from the trench, ec 
withdraw their guards. Several of the rebels were al 
killed. On the 3d, they placed a guard at the Vd 
Kirk, and another at Livingſton's yards, in orderh be 
block up the caſtle more cloſely. But, that day, a w-Wſon 
gle ſoldier ſlipt out, ſet fire to a houſe that defendel 
the guard at the laſt-mentioned place, ſhot one of they 
dead, and returned ſafe, Soon after, a party fall 
out, killed ſome more of the guard, took Robert Ty: 
Jor, ſhoemaker in Edinburgh, ſtyled a captain 
the rebels, with a few men, priſoners, and put the 
to flight, 0 
On the 4th, notice was given by Gen. Guelt to the 
poſſeſſors of houſes on the north fide of the ſtreet, bs 
low the caſtlehill, to remove, leſt they ſhould be hut 
by the cannon-balls. A few hours after the notice, | 
terrible cannonading began. At night a party madl 
fally from the caſtle, and ſet fire to a founding-hou 
and a dwelling-houſe which its occupiers had deſerts 
behind both which parties of the rebels uſed to ſa 
in order to fire upon any that offered to go up tol 
caſtle. At the ſame time, the ſalliers threw up a tres 
croſs the caſtlehill; and, to prevent any interrupt 
ſcoured the ſtreet with cartridge-ſhot from ſome it 
pieces placed on the bill. Next day, the 5th, not 
ſtanding the alertneſs of the rebels, a conliderd 
quantity of provilions was carried in to the garil 
About five that evening, a ſtrong party of the ral 
marched up to attack the party in the trench; but i 
retreated upon their approach, without loſing a 
Some have affirmed, that, on this occaſion, a num 
of the rebels were killed. All this day the firing 
the calle was very ſmart, and ſcyeral bullets c 


8 
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„on as far as the city-guard ; ſo that nobody was ſafe 
ber, o ſtand on the ſtreet, A few houſes were ſhattered. 
cn: WJ This obliged the inhabitants of houſes expoſed to the 
e bill danger to remove; and others, though in no danger, 
fron WY yet dreading harm, removed likewiſe : which occaſion · 
ed ſome confuſion, 

e ah Towards night, the pretended prince finding it in 
van to proceed in the blockade of the caſtle, by which 


der be could only loſe men, and draw a general odium up- 


on himſelf, iſſued a proclamation, which was publiſh» 


ended ed in the morning of the 6th, to the following effect: 
fe That it was with the greateſt regret he was hourly in- 
fallie formed of the murders committed upon the innocent in- 
t Ty babitants of the city, by the inhumane commanders and 
garriſon of the caſtle, ſo contrary to all the laws of 
he ar, the truce granted to the city, and even exceeding 


the orders given upon this occaſion ; that, as he had 
hreatened, he might juſtly proceed to uſe the powers 
hich God had put into his hands, to chaſtiſe thoſe 
bo were inſtrumental in the ruin of the capital, by 


arred againſt him; but that he thought it nowiſe de- 
ogatory to the glory of a prince, to ſulpend puniſh- 
tent, or alter a reſolution, when thereby the lives of 
noocent men could be ſaved; that, in conſequence of 
bis ſentiment, his humanity had yielded to the barba- 
ity of his enemies; that the blockade of the caſtle was 
ken off, and the threatened puniſhment ſuſpended. 
dy this proclamation the pretended regent would fain 
hew himſelf a mild and magnanimous prince: but who 
es not the vanity of the reaſoning, the fallacy of the 
rgument? He charges the governors of the caſtle 
th breaking the truce granted to the city, without 
fleding, that the reſpite was granted upon the expreſs 
ondition that the caſtle was not attacked: and could 
e garriſon tamely ſee trenches caſt up, guards plant- 
q, and muſkets fired, without repelling force by force? 
nd becauſe innocent people + threw themſelres in the 

/ way 


eprifals upon the eſtates and fortunes of thoſe who 
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way of danger, were the governors therefore barks. 
rous ? Humanity and mildneſs are much talked of, y 
if peculiar to one fide; but were not the inhabitant 
warned to avoid the danger, before a ſingle gun vn 
fired? Upon the whole, Charles's conduct on all ce. 
caſions gives too much ground to ſuſpect, that his boa. 
ed humanity did not procced ſo much from regard u 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, as from a deſite to (are 
his own people, whom he perceived to be expoſed ty 
imminent danger in their ineffectual endeavours ty 
block up the caſtle, and to give reputation to his caul 
by a ſhew of clemency. Four or five of the town 
people were killed, and ſeveral wounded, during ths 
mock-blockade : but though the rebels kept pretty 
much under cover, and ſaid they did not ſuffer much; 
= their loſs' was pretty conſiderable, as ſome of them, 
ves confeſſed. Proviſions were now carried in opet» 
ly to the caſtle, to the grief and vexation of the high- 
land rebels, who however could not ſtop them, 

On the 8th, Charles publiſhed a proclamation, im- 
ting ſuch of his friends as were diſabled from joining him, 
by reaſon of age, broken conſtitutions, or othernile, 
but diſpoſed to aſſiſt him, to ſend to his ſecretary mo- 
ney, arms, and horſes ; which would be conſidered by 
him as a very ſeaſonable and acceptable mark of thar 
loyalty. This method of raiſing ſupplies, firſt intro- 
duced the unfortunate Charles I. which, with o- 
ther cauſes, brought him to an untimely end, was ſuc: 
ceſsfully practiſed on this occaſion by his pretended 
great-grand/on, The friends to paſlive obedience and 
non · reſiſtance contributed, with an unſparing band, 
whatever might ſtrengthen their prince's intetel. 
Next. day, Oclober 9. another proclamation was ilſo 
ed, forbiddiog all Peers and Commoners to pay obedr 
ence to the order of his Majeſty ſummonipg them to 
meet in parhament on the 179th. To this proclamai- 
on no regard was paid. | 


On the 10th a ſecond manifeſto was iſſued it 
Charles 
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Charles's name, ſaid to have been wrote by Sir James 
Stewart of Goodtrees, Advocate, who clandeſtinely 
affociated himſelf with the rebels. It is a ſmooth 
and artfal paper; but the fallacy of it was laid open in 
a pamphlet, intitled, The ON Writer, ſaid to be 
written by an eminent Scotch lawyer. Notice will be 
taken of both papers in the ſequel. Several other pa- 

were printed in Edinburgh, in order to be diſper- 
ſed through England ; moſt of which were afterwards 
igvominiouſty burnt at London, along with the procla- 
mation of Auguſt 22. before mentioned. 

The news of the adventurer's reception and ſucceſs 
in Scotland having reached the courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid, they reſolved to aſſiſt him with neceſſa 
ſupplies. Of ſeveral ſhips ſent out for that — 
from France, only four got to Scotland in October. 
Two of them arrived at Montroſe, and two at Stone- 
haven, They were loaded with money, artillery, 
ſmall arms, ammunition, ſome officers, engineers, gun- 
ners, Ge. Their ladings were brought to Edinburgh 
by the way of Alloa, four miles below Stirling ; which 
paſſage the rebels had ſecured, by railing batteries and 
planting cannon on each (ide the river. A party who 
were = bara one of theſe convoys, were attacked, 
Od. 30. at Alloa, by a detachment from the garriſon 
of Stirling caſtle, under Capt. Abercrombie ; when 
ſome of the rebels were wounded and made priſoners, 
and ſome cows, horſes, baggage, arms, money, and 
letters, were taken, and carried into Stirling. On 
board one of the French ſhips came a perſon ſtyled by 
the rebels M. du Beyer, and the French ambaſſador. 
When he afterwards ſurrendered to the Duke of Cum- 
derland after the battle of Culloden, he took the title 
of le Marquis de Guilles, and deſigned himſelf Cap- 
tain in the marine regiment, Several ſtoreſhips de- 
lined for the highland army, were taken on their paſ- 
ſage; one of which, a Spaniſh ſhip, called the St Zio- 
r*co, of 12 guns, 4 ſwivels, and 60 men, laden with 

2590 


| ff 


| bucket, Macinnon, Clunie, &c, perſons naturally u. 


principle to the government, and whoſe conduct wa, 


| ſucceeded in January 1746), who had been a captati 
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2500 fuſees and bayonets, 100 barrels of gun-you- Wil v2 
der, 150 quintals of muſket-balls, ſome boxe of Wl vi 
horſe-ſhoes and flints, and ſeven cheſts of Spaniſh n- de 
ney, was carried into. Briſtol, by the Trial privateer, al 
Oct. 7. But though Charles miſſed this rich prize, . 
he received, by the four French ſhips, at leaſt 14,009 
ſtand of arms, and 80,000 1. in money: fo tha, ſex 
without doubt, he had more arms than men to ge e 
them to. or 
About the 19th, between 2 and 300 of the ſold» Ibn 
ers who had been wounded at the late battle, were dif 
miſſed on promiſing not to carty arms againſt the Che- 
valier before January 1747. Others would not accept 
deliverance on theſe terms, and a good many ſtole a. 
way after they were cured, 7— 7 
Several parties from Perthſhire, the highlands, and 
other northern parts, now began to join the rebels, in 
full hopes of accompliſhing their enterpriſe. Some of 
thoſe parties were headed by Lord Pitſligo, old Glens 


tached to the pretender, enemies by education and 


therefore, no way ſurpriſing. But there were othen 
who engaged in this rebellious enterpriſe,quite contrary 
to the general expectation, The chief of theſe were 
William Eatl of Kilmarnock, George Earl of Cromet- 
ty, and Simon Lord Lovat ; noblemen who had bees 
highly in favour with the government, who had rect 
ved penſions, and whoſe behaviour, therefore, was a fi 
grant inſtance of ingratitude. Other inſtances of di: 
loyalty may be found in the perſons of Lord Lew 
Gordon, ſecond brother to the Duke of Gordon, vio 
had ſerved his Majeſty as a lieutenant in the royal u- 
vy; of Mr Arthur Elphinſton, (only brother of James 
Lord Balmerino, and to whoſe honours and eſtate be 


in Shannon's foot, threw up his commiſſion, engage 
in the rebellion in 1715, and though attainted, V 
: parcor « 
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pardoned by his preſent Majeſty; and of Lord Nairn, 
who, though alſo engaged in that rebellion, was par- 
doned as to life and eſtate. Such inſtances of difloy- 
ay, ingratitude, nay perjury, are glaring evidences of 
i deſperate reſolution, and a bad cauſe. | 

As the rebels had from the beginning projected an 
expedition into England, in order, if poſhble, to expel 
the preſent royal family; they began early to prepare 
for it. All means were uſed to induce the clans to 
bring up their men; a regiment was raiſed in avd 
about Edinburgh, compoſed of the dregs of the people, 


Che» ¶ wo were drenched in wickedneſs and want; a body of 
cet A le-guards was formed, conſiſting of about 120 per- 
ole + ons, and compoſed of writers, merchants, tradeſmen, and 


acobite gentlemens ſons; money was raiſed by all 
nethods, to the impoveriſhing of the country; a train 


els, in Wet artillery, amounting to fifteen pieces of cannon, of 
me are and four pounders, and one mortar, with great 
Glene Whquantities of ammunition, and other military ſtores, 
ly u: vas provided ; in ſhort, immenſe quantities of pro- 
on bons, to ſerve them on their march, were got 
& um, eady. 

 othen The rebel · army, who lay incamped at Duddingſton 
ontrary ce the battle of Preſton, ſtruck their tents about the 
ſe were adde of October, and were quartered in Edinburgh 
;romet- d the ſuburbs, Muſſelburgh, Dalkeith, &c. In view 
ad been k their march, they ſcized horſes, carts, corn, hay, 
d rect Wc. where-ever they could be found, and compelled a 
as f ſderable number of men, with horſes and carts, 
; of d. hold themſelves in readineſs to carry their baggage. 
1 Lees feen alſo carried off a great number of the beſt 
on, who lierſe: Sy could find, belonging to gentlemen and 
royal amen; ſo that few had any horſes left for labouring 
of Janes ſer grounds, Some gentlemen and farmers had pro- 
eſtate bead protections from the rebel ſecretary and officers ; 


ſew of theſe protections were regarded; and if the 


Werers offered to complain of the oppreſſion, they 
te treated with diſdain. 


ted, * 
parc Dee 
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His Majeſty's birthday had always been'ſolemnized 

in Edinburgh, in a manner ſuited to the occaſion: but, 

through the prevalence of the highland governmem, 

that ſolemnity-was poſtponed this year, to the grief of 

the well · affected inhabitants. The garriſon" of the 

caſtle, however, celebrated it in the uſual manner; and 

a great number of loyal ſubjects aſſembled on the vort 

fide of the caſtle-hill, and huzzaed at the firing of the 
cCannon, to the mortification of the rebels. 

That day there happened an unhappy tumult in WW , 
Perth. Mr Oliphant of Gaſk had been appointed 
deputy-governor of that town, by the young'prerend- WW g. 

er, and he had under him a guard of about dozen men, 
wWhoſe chief buſineſs was to take care of a quantity of 
arms, ammunition, c. that were lodged in the con- 
cil- houſe and tolbooth, in order to ſupply ſome me 
daily expected there. In the forenoon, about 100 
tradeſmens ſervants ſeized on the church and ſteeple 
and, about mid-day, ſet the bells a-ringing, in ordet v 
celebrate the day. Gaſk ſent orders to thoſe employed 
in ringing the bells, to deſiſt; but they would not com 
ply. In the afternoon, the governor, with his guard 
and three or four gentlemen in the pretender interel 
took poſſeſſion of the council-houſe ; and, towards tige 


were joined by feven north-country gentlemen and thi: ” 
ſervants, who were on their way to join the'rebels iT. 
Edinburgh. Mean time bonefires were made on an 
ſtreets ; ſome loyal people illuminated theit windon Wl. 
and the mob ran up and down the town, ordering M bort 
the inhabitants to follow their example, and began hy... 
break the windows in which candles were not put Wl g 
and to commit other outrages. Gaſk, vexed at yy... 
proceedings, about nine o' clock detached a party nn 
the council- houſe, to difperſe the mob, and put 4 ke 
to the rejoicings, The party fired upon and wound 
three of the mob; who, in a rage, ruſhed in upon M era 
detachment, wounded and diſarmed moſt of they. 


The mob then placed guards at all the gates of! 
; _ 
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, town, took poſſeſhon of the main-guard, and rung the 
ned gre-bell, in order to raiſe the whole town; by which 
bor, means about 200 people were aſſembled, but none of 
nen. :oy note. They ſent a meſſage to Gaſſc in writing, requi- 
riog him to withdraw inſtantly, and deliver up the arms 
f de and ammunition. in his cuſtody to them. This being refu- 
La, hoſtilities began about two o' clock in the morning. 
north The mob fired at the council-houſe from ſeveral quar- 
of the ters; by which a captain in the French ſervice was kil- 
ke, and three or four wounded. About five o' clock 
volt i we mob diſmiſſed. Of the latter four were wounded, 
om one of whom died a few days after. Moſt of them 
erend: fled, Next day about 60 of Lord Nairn's men came 
a en dio the town, and ſoon after, about 130 bighlanders ; 
tity ag vdo were a prodigious nuiſance to the inhabitants. 
> Cote All the other towns in Scotland, that were not aver- 
awed by the rebels, obſerved the King's birthday as 
uſual, The rejoicings at London, and all over Eng- 
land, were more ſplendid than ever they had been. 
An unlucky. accident happened at the welt gate of 
Edinburgh on the 27th. A coach with fix horſes, and 
four men on horſeback, of whom the Earl of Dun- 
donald was one, haying come to that gate between 
eight and nine at night, the coachman called to thoſe 
within.to open the gate to the.pripce's friends. This 


all being overheard by the centinels on duty in the 
altle, they inſtantly fired three cannons loaded with 
en <rrridge-ſhot, by which a Glaſgow hiter was killed, a 
indo woman in the coach wounded, the earl of Dundonald's 
enng A borſe ſhot under him, and one of the coach-horſes 
began g pounded. | 
At: Before the rebels marched from Edinburgh, rob- 


beries became very frequent; ſo that repeated com- 
paints were made to the Chevalier by the ſufferers, 
tle thereypon iſſued a proclamation, dated October 
23, bearing, That whereas he was informed that ſe- 
feral thefts and robberics. had been committed in and 
out Edinburgh, by villains aſſuming the character of 

| X x2 ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers in his army, as well as by others; and where, 
as he was heartily diſpoſed to diſcourage all ſuch pte - 
tices ; he therefore promiſed, that if any effects ſo ſu· Wi t 
len or robbed ſhould be returned in three days af e 
the date, no queſtions ſhould be aſked ; but that al d 
perſons in whoſe cuſtody any ſuch effects ſhould be · b 
_ terwards found, would be puniſhed with the utmoltr- b 
gour : And, for, the more effectual detecting of robben, WW a 
c. promiſing the diſcoverers 5 I. upon convidion i g 
each offender. But this proclamation had no effet; li 
for the highlanders continued to rob and pilfer till the WY a 
very day they left the city. One Monro, alias Mac WW a 
cowny, who, the rebels pretended, did not belong u 
their army, was ſhot for robbery, on the 16th; as E 
one Smith, who had been forced into the ſervice, for d- 
deſertion, on the 17th. 0 in 
During the reſidence of the rebels in Edinburgh, de to 
paſſages of the river Forth, at Leith and Queensfery, N bc 
were blocked up by his Majeſty's ſhips. 
The rebels having made the neceſſary preparation 2 
for their march into England, and having collected the BW fa 
greateſt part of their forces at Muſſelburgh and Da- WW a 
keith, the Chevalier "t out from Holyroodhouſe, 0c Wh to 
tober 21. at fix in the evening, and lodged that night WW of 
at Pinkie. Next day he arrived at Dalkeith, and de ve 
ſame day the highlanders quite evacuated Edinburgh. WW of 
The rear of their army left Dalkeith November 3 
They marched ſouth in three columns; one body by 
the way of Peebles and Moffat ; the middle eplum 
by Lauder, Selkirk, and Hawick ; and the third, by 
Kelſo, The young pretender was with this laſt co 
lumn; he marchcd on foot, with his target over hs 
ſhoulder. They committed ſeveral diſorders by tht 
way, and particularly they killed a conſiderable num 
ber of deer belonging to the Marquis of Lothian, The 
were in very high ſpirits when they left Scotland, aſl 
ring their friends that they would behave as heroes 
would force their way through all oppoſition, and 4 


pf 1 
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dere no doubt of reaching St James's, London, by Chriſtmas, 
prace WY where they would all be merry. But the race is not 
o flo to the lwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. Their high 
afier expectations were baulked, and their towering ho 
al defeated, The Prince-pretender, with his highland 
i WY band, who marched into England, with the higheſt 
oltr- WY hopes of aſcending the Britiſh throne, and ſurmounting 
bben, all difficulties, is made to fly before a ſmall party of re- 
ion of WY gular troops ſent againſt him, headed by a nts Wil- 
effed; . liam, Britain's deliverer, But we ſhall leave the rebel- 
ul the BY army awhile, in order to relate ſome intervening tranſ- 
; Mac actions, too important to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
ong u At the time the young pretender arrived in Scotland, 
as wa AY England was almoſt as deſtitute of troops as that king; 
ce, n dom; the King was in Hanover; all intelligences of the 
intended attempt were diſcredited, becauſe it appeared. 
ph, the ( too vain and audacious, Charles's ſurpriſing progrels, 
however, ſoon awakened the people of England to a 
ſenſe of the increaling danger. His Majeſty arrived at 


rations a ſeaſonable time, to the great ſatisfaction of all his 

ted ur faithful ſubjects. A noble ſpirit of zeal, courage, and 

d Dal WY aftivity, began ſoon to appear throughout the whole na- 

iſe, O don. The King was more anxious for the preſervation "8 
at night of his people than that of his crown; and the people it 
and the vere devoted to the ſervice, and ardent for the ſafety 1 
nburgh. WH of their gracious ſovereign, ſo remarkably brave in his ff 
ber u perſon, ſo juſt in his principles, ſo faithful an obſerver 9 
zody by of public faith, ſo merciful to delinquents, and ſo ſirict 7 
colon n adherer to the laws of his country, that not an in- f 1 
ird, by Rance could be pointed out, during his whole reign, 1 
laſt c vberein he made the leaſt attempt on the liberty, the 
over ls roperty, or religion of a ſingle perſon; in fine, who had 

; by the "ways conſidered the law of the land as the ſure foun- 

le nun» cation of the prerogative of the crown, and the liberty 

n. Tdeſ t the ſubject. The nation was ſoon rouſed from its 

1d, au nativity, and a zeal to defend thoſe invaluable bleſ- 

het” agg, religion and liberty, was diffuſed thro! all ranks 


med, from the peer to the plebeian. Indolence was 
5 awakened, 
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ana, cowardice animated, avarice cnlarged, 2d 
deſpondency conquered. | 

=o were nd ds after the arrival of 
his Majeſty, for the return of three battalions of the 
ſoot · guards, and ſeven regiments of foot, from Fla 
ders; and 6000 troops were demanded from the States 
General of the United Provinces, purſuant to treay; 
which were readily granted. The city of London pr 
ſented a loyal addreſs to the King, September. 10, in 
which they aſſured his Majeſty of-their readineſs to {x 
crifice all that was. deat and valuable to them in defence 
of his royal perſon and family. The court of lieutenat- 
cy had preſented a ſimilar addreſs on the gth. Aud on 
the 11th, the merchants of London went in a ſolemn 
cavalcade, of 160 coaches, to Kenſington, and preſent 
ed a loyal and dutiful addreſs, aſſuring his Majeſh, 
that they would continue to exert their utmoſt ende: 
vours for the ſupport of the public credit of the king: 
dom. Equally loyal addreſſes came up from every 
county and borough in the kingdom; ſo that nothing 
but the warmeſt profeſſions of zeal and fidelity attend- 
ed the court. 

A grand council was held at Kenſington, September 
13. to Which ſeveral general officers were called, and 
their opinions of what was neceſſary to be done ip thy 
critical conjuncture demanded. Orders were imme: 
diately iſſued to keep the trained bands of London i 
readineſs, and to array the militia of Weſtminſter ; and 
inſtructions to the like effect were ſent to all the lords 
lieutenants of the counties throughout the Kingdom. 
An advertiſement was publiſhed on the 1 4th by Field 
Marſhal John Earl of Stair, commander in chief of the 
forces in South Britain, declaring, That every man who 
ſhould voluntarily engage to ſerve in the royal any, 
ſhould be diſcharged from the ſervice at the end of tuo 
years; and large offers were made to ſuch as would 
liſt in the foot-guards. Many of the principal vob 
lity, and ſeveral of the eminent gentlemen, . 
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ſervice to their ſovereign, for raiſing regiments in their 
reſpeQive:counties. Their offers were accepted, and 
commiſſions iſſued to the Dukes of Montagu and King- 
ton, for levying each a regimem of light horſe; and to 
the Dukes of Bedford, Bolton, Montagu, and Ancaſter, 
the Marquis of Granby, the Earls of Halifax, Berkeley, 
and Cholmondeley, the Viſcounts Falmouth and Har- 
court, and the Lords Edgcumbe, Gower, and Herbert, 
to raiſe each a regiment of foot, conſiſting of 1000 
men. for ſoppreſling the rebellion, The inferior inha- 
bitants were every where mutually active. But nothing 
could ſurpaſs the zeal of the county of York, which, 
animated by Dr Herring, the archbiſhop, led the way, 
by a noble aſſociation, ſor their mutual defence. It 
was ſigned at the caſtle of York, September 24. when 
the ſubſcription amounted to 40,000 J.; in confe- 
quence of which forty- four companies of foot were 
raiſed ; and a regiment of gentlemen · voluntiers, who 
formed a body of light cavalry, appeared in an uniform 
dreſs, ſtyleduhemſelves the royal hunters, and choſe 
for their commander an accompliſhed officer, Maj.- 
Gen, Oglethorpe. The nobility and gentry of Cheſhire 
aſſociated to raiſe 2500 men; in which the famous Sir 
Watkyn Williams Wynne, who had been long ſuſpect- 
ed of a bias to a contrary intereſt, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a large ſubſcription. In' ſhort, aſſociations were 
formed, and large contributions made, in almoſt every 
town, county, and community. Nor were the biſhops 
unconcerned ſpectators of the gathering ſtorm. By cir- 
cular letters to the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes, 
they reminded them of the importance of diſcharging 
their duty at this time, by repreſenting to their people 
the errors and miſchief of Popery, and exciting them 
to loyalty and zeal in defence of the preſent happy con- 
ſtitution, Many ſpirited and pathetic diſcourſes were 
publiſhed by the Proteſtant loyal clergy of all denomi- 
nations, by which the friends of the government were 
encouraged, animated, and confirmed in thrir _—_ 
"*IY 
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and allegiance. The merchants of London, the moſ 
eminent and opulent in the kingdom, not only reſolyed 
to raiſe two regiments at their own expence ; but, u 
there happened to be an extraordinary run upon the 
bank of England, promoted by Papiſts and Jacobitey, 
they readily came io an agreement, Sept. 26. to ſup- 
port the public credit, by receiving bank-notes in pay. 
ment of any ſum to be paid to them, and by uſing ther 
utmoſt endeavours to make- all their payments in the 
ſame manner. This agreement was immediately ſigned 
by 1140 of the molt eminent merchants, conliderable 
traders, and proprietors of the public funds; which pe- 
vented the run on the bank, and defeated the colluſne 
deſigns of the national enemies. 

On the 17th of September arrived in the Thang 
from Holland, three battalions of Dutch troops, as did 
on the 20th other three battalions. * The ſame night 
Count Maurice of Naſſau, their commander, arrived 
at London, Another Dutch battalion landed at Ber 
wick on the 23d; as did, the ſame day, at Gravel. 
end, Grays, and Blackwall, from Flanders, three bats 
talions of foot-guards, and ſeven regiments of foot, hi- 
tiſh troops; and more were immediately ordered over, 
with ſeveral ſquadrons, His R. H. the Duke arrived 
from Bruſſels at London, October 1.3 and on the 
25th arrived in the Thames, from Flanders, four troops 
of Ligonier's horſe, Bland's dragoons, a detachmentd 
the foot-guards which bad ſerved at Oſtend, and four 
regiments of foot : and about the ſame time ſeven bat 
talions landed at Newcaſtle and Berwick, with ſon 
Dutch companies. 
About the end of September, the King ordered 1 

ſtrong body of troops to march to Scotland, under the 
command of Field-Marſhal Wade. They were a 
pointed to aſſemble at Doncaſter, thirty miles ſouth d 
York. The Marſhal arrived from London at Donde 
ſter, October 9. where he continued till the 2 ill, and 
men ptoceeded to Newcaſtle, where he arriyed 1 

| ol 
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29th. His army conſiſted of his own and Montagu's 
regiments of horſe, St George's dragoons, and theYork- 
1 ſhire royal hunters; and the regiments of foot of How- 
the ard, Barrel, Wolfe, Pulteney, Blakeney, Cholmondeley, 
tes, WY Fleming, Monro, Battereau, ſecond battalion of the 
fup- WY royal Scots, and all the Dutch troops. He had as ge- 
pay» WW nerals under him, Count Maurice of Naſſau, Lt-Gene- 
that WR nls Lord Tyrawley and Wentworth, Maj.-Generals 
n the Wl Oglethorpe, Howard, and Huſke, and Brigadiers Mor- 
ed daunt and Cholmondeley. His Excellency, the day af- 
erable ter his arrival at Newcaſtle, publiſhed a proclamation, 
promiſing a general pardon to all ſuch of the rebels as 
ſhould return to their habitations on or before the 12th 
of November, and become faithful to his Majeſty and 
his government. Copies of this proclamation were 
palted up in Edinburgh on the 5th, and diſperſed all 
over the kingdom: but this act of clemency produced 
00 effect on the hardened rebels. 


at Ber- As the rebels were in motion to leave Edinburgh by 
Gravel- the time M. Wade arrived at Newcaſtle, he refolved | 
ee del. Wo continue there, till he ſhould ſee how the young pre 
ot, Bn» tender would direct his march ; eſpecially as it was ab- 


olutely neceſſary to cover Newcaſtle, being a place of 


arrived We greateſt conſequence, the loſs of which would be 
on the Nererely felt by the city of London. 

Ir oc The parliament met on the 16th of October, when 
ment ol Ws Majeſty acquainted them of the unnatural rebellion - 
and four dat bad broke out in Scotland, and craved their advice 
_—_ ud affiſtance for the ſuppreſſion of it. Both houſes 

1 


reſented addreſſes, expreſſing the ſtrongeſt deteſtation 

the rebellion, and the warmelt attachment to his 

aeſty's — and government. The Commons 
uff 


nder the Horthwith pended the Habeas corpur act, and ſeveral 
were N pedted perſong were taken up. The trained - bands 
; ſouth dd London were reviewed by his Majeſty ; the county- 
t Doc Bileviments were completed; the volunticrs began vi- 
21(t, aod rouſly to learn the exerciſe of arms; and the whole 
wo deli nation, as if animated by one ſou), roſe up to 


Yy oppoſe 
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oppoſe the invading pretender. The government being 
apprehenſive of a deſcent from France, ordered ſquz- 
drons to be ſtationed on the eaſtern and weſtern coal, 
to watch the motions of the French from Breſt to Dun. 
kick, Adm, Vernon, a brave and vigilant officer, put 
the command of a ſquadron in the Downs, to obſene 
the enemy's motions in the harbours of Dunkirk and 
Boulogne ; and war-ſhips were ſo diſpoſed along the 
coaſts both of Scotland and England, that theſe king- 
doms were protected from any invaſions, either fron 
the coaſt of Britany, Normandy, or Picardy, Sing 
ſhips from France might eſcape the vigilance of the 
cruiſers, as ſeveral did; but no fleet could paſs und- 
ſerved. Adm. Vernon's cruiſers actually took ſcren 
ſhips, loaded with officers, ſoldiers, and ammunition, 
deſtined for the ſervice of the pretender, both on the 
coaſts of Scotland and England. So that the gore 
ment's apprehenſion of an invaſion was no chimer, a 
ſome repreſented it to be. Certain it is, that Charls 
was incited to an expedition into England, by aſſurance 
from the French court, that they would ſend 12,00 
men to make an invaſion in Kent, under the pretender 
fecond ſon Henry, who was by this time arrived i 
France, and alſo 6000 men to land in Scotland, unde 
George late Farl Mariſchal ; and by promiſes of a et 
fiderable inſurrection in his favour, by the Papiſts ax 
Jacobites in England, And it was undoubtedly in er 
pectation of all theſe fine things taking effect. that e 
ſingered ſo long in Edinburgh, evidently contrary ton 
intereſt : for had he made an irruption into England in 
mediately after the battle of Preſton, he might hat 
marched to the very gates of London, almoſt withs 
reſiſtance ; and his Engliſh friends would have crouxt 
to his ſtandard. But the promiſes of the court of Ve 
ſailles made him ſpin out the time, till the govemme 
were prepared to give him a proper reception, if i 
ſhould attempt to break into England. Either the pt 


miſes of the French were ſincere, but their effect pt 
vente 
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beirp rented by the vigilance of the Britiſh cruiſers ; or they 
uu. BY were fallacious, calculated only to amuſe the young 
cas Wl pretender. The Jacobites do now univerſally believe 
Don. be latter to be the caſe; and curſe both the French 
King and the French nation, for deceiving them. How- 
Mere ever the caſe ſtood, certainly the over-ruling hand of 
tk and WY Providence is to be regarded; which on this, as on many 
other occaſions, befriended the Britiſh nation, by baf- 
ling the attempts of her enemies. 

As M. Wade had now aſſembled his army at New- 
caltle, conſiſting of about Sooo Britiſh troops, beſides 


of the WY 6-00 Dutch, attended with a train of artillery, of 20 
uch. beld- pieces; Charles, in order to amuſe him, and diſ- 
(coed N guiſe his real deſign, cauſed a part of his army, on lea- 
onion, i ing Dalkeith, Nov. 3. take the route to Kelfo, as if 
on tel be deſigned to bend his force by the eaſtern road. On 


lis arrival at Kelſo on the 4th, in order further to a- 
muſe M. Wade, he ſent a meſſage to Wooller, order- 


Chad ing quarters to be provided for 4000 foot and 100 
furan boiſe. Nevertheleſs, the adventurer. with his diviſion, 
12,000 coſſed the Tweed on the 6th, and took the road to 


Hawick. He marched thence very ſpeedily, and croſ- 
ſed the river Elk, which divides Scotland from Eng- 
land, on the gth, and arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Carliſle in the evening. Here he was joined by the 
ither two corps of his army. That which took the 


une ne by Moffat had the artillery with it. His army 
„ that rade a formidable appearance by the way, Part of 
ary t0 de country through which he paſſed, had perhaps ne- 
oland ing" ſeen a ſoldier in his military accoutrements, which 


e natively calculated to ſtrike a terror into the minds 
f peaſants, ' But to ſee wild, unpoliſhed ſavages in the 
lphland dreſs, armed not only with muſkets and bay- 
nets, but broad ſwords, thoſe murdering weapons, and 
gets, with braces of piſtols {tuck in their belts, the 
nor thence ariſing mult' be gicat. Perhaps ſome of 

de Engliſh militia, upon viewing the highlanders from 
e banks of the Eſk, might be as much confounded 
| 1 at 
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at the ſight, as the ancient Romans were upon obſer. v 
ving the monſtrous ſize of the Germans, and be as much WH (a 
afraid to come to blows with them, eſpecially as ther 
prince was clad in the ſame attire. ſy 
Upon this enterpriſing youth's approach to Carlile, Wl d 
all the militia of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, in num - tor 
ber between 6 and 700, afraid to look him in the face, v 
took ſanctuary in that city, determined however to de- be. 
fend it. On the gth, a ſmall party of the rebels ay Wl pe 
peared on Stanwix bank, a hill cloſe by Carliſle. They WW thi 
were fired upon from the caſtle, and ſoon retreated, at fe. 
three o' elock after noon, the Mayor received a me Wi znc 
ſage, to provide billets for 13,000 men that night; 


which he refuſed; and at night the city was ſurround- 

ed by the rebels, computed to be 9000 men, Perhaps BMW fon 
the Mayor's terror magniſied the rebels number, Neu Wil cd 
day, the 1oth, the rebels made divers motions round WY reb 
the city, during which the cannon on the walls and e that 
caſtle were not ſilent. At three after noon, the Mayor ed 
received a meſſage in writing, addreſſed, For the Mar WW the 
of Carliſle, and ſubſcribed, Charles P. R. in the fo Wi calt 
Jowing words. Charles Prince of Wales, &c, Being ¶ the 
come to recover the King our father's juſt rights, for WH kill: 
which we are arrived with all his authority, we are for bare 
ry to find that you ſhould prepare to obſtruct our pal- Wiſthe 
ſage. We therefore, to avoid the effuſion of Enie 
blood, hereby require you to open your gates, and let WWWibire 


us enter, as we deſire, in a peaceable manner; whid 
if you do, we ſhall take care to preſerve you from ary 
inſult, and ſet an example to all England of the exit 
neſs with which we intend to fulfil the King our father? 
declarations and our own. But if you ſhall refuſe u 
entrance, we are fully reſolved to force it by ſud 
means as Providence has put into our hands; and thet 
it will not perhaps be in our power to prevent the dia 
ful conſequences which uſually attend a town's ben; 
taken by aſſault, Conſider ſeriouſly of this, and letme 
have your anſwer within the ſpace of two hours; in 

ve 
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we ſhall take any further delay as a peremptory refu- 
al, and take our meaſures accordingly.” 

To this meſſage the Mayor returned no other an- 
ſwer, but by firing the cannon upon the rebels. Next 
day, the 11th, their main body filed off towards Brawp- 
ton, about ſeven miles eaſt on the road to Neucaſtle; 
where, at a council of war, it was agreed to return and 
beſiege Carliſle, which they expected their very ap- 
pearance would have intimidated to ſurrender. For 
this end the rebels employed the 1 1th and x2th- in re- 
freſhing their men, and in cutting down wood in 
and Warwick parks, for ſcaling-ladders, faicines, and 
oht; WW carriages ; and, on the 13th, about three after noon, 
und: ey returned before Carhile 3; from whence the garri- 
chays BW fon began to fire upon them. The trenches were open- 
Next ed that evening, under the direction of Mr Gram, chief 
round WY rebel engineer; and were carried on ſo expeditiouſly, 
d the WW that by the 15th, in the morning, a battery was erect- 
Mayor WY ed within forty fathoms of the wall. All this time 
Mayer BS the cannon and ſmall arms both from the town and the 
xe fol BY caltle played very briſkly ; but with no other loſs (ſay 
Being WW the rebels) than of a French gunner and a private man 
3, for BJ killed, The Duke of Perth and the Marquis of Tulli- 
re ſor- WW bardine, with a conſiderable body of troops, covered 
ir pal- tbe workmen ; and theſe noblemen were ſo keen for 
agil de ſervice, that they wrought at the trenches in their 
ſhirts, On the 15th, when the battery was opened, 


Bana ASS BET 


wich end the ſcaling · ladders were bringing forward, in order 
m a an aſſault, a white flag was diſplayed from the 
exall· N vals. Whereupon a deputation was ſent to the young 
ather's retender at Brampton, and the town was agreed to be 
uſe u elirered up, on condition that the garriton ſhould be 
i fuck WWW liberty to retire where · ever they pleaſed, upon their 


engaping not to carry arms againſt the rebels for a twelve- 
month, This capitulation was ſaid to be contrary to the 
dpimon and proteſtation of Col, Durand, commandant of 
eaſtle, who endeavoured to defend that fort, but was 
biged to abandon it, through the daſtardly deſertion of 

the 
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Ye men under his command. He, however, ſound means 
to nail up ten pieces of cannon on the ramparts. | 
was ſaid, that at this time the rebels exerciſed great ſe. 
verity to the country · people, put them under military 
execution, and ſeized all able-bodied men, horſes, and 
carriages; fired at ſuch as endeavoured to fly, and ac. 
tually killed ſome innocent people. The ſurrender of 
Carliſle was thus accounted for: That for ſeven day 
before, neither the officers nor common men of the gar 
riſon got ſcarce an hour's reſt, being perpetually alarn- e 
ed by the rebels; and many of them were ſo ſck Wi t: 
through their great fatigut, that, being out of all hope ti 
of a ſpeedy relief, they abſolutcly retaſed to hold on BW lit 
any longer; and multitudes went off every hour over i b: 
the walls, ſo that the officers of ſome companies were be 
left with not above three or four men. As to Col, D. f 
rand, he had prevailed on 300 of the militia to jon WW fy 
with the invalids in defending the caſtle; but they bal» ab 
ly deſerted him next morning; fo that having no mot Wi eff 
than 80 men left, many of them extremely inſirm, and ih 
the rebels threatening to deſtroy the whole town by WW rit 
fire and ſword, if he perſiſted to hold out any longer, ali 
he was, however reluctantly, obliged to give up the WW had 


caſtle, with all the effects in it. deli 
Thus Charles made himſelf maſter of the firſt tom ng 
he came to in England, a town pretty ſtrong, well for ( 


tißed, and defended by the whole militia of two cou e pl 
ties. But every body mult ſee that it was poorly de bis: 
fended; and baſely ſurrendered, If Edinburgh, a ary thin, 
without fortifications, was given, up to a handful ord, 
highland ſavages, without firing a gun; Carliſle, the ef th 
key to England on the weſtern fide, merits as little ho- be 
nour ; for it was much ſtronger, had a more numeros 
garriſon, and pretended to be quite free from a % 
cobite bias. The Mayor, before the return of the & 
bels from Brampton, could pique himſelf on bis hang 
done more than Edinburgh, nay all Scotland: V 

true, indeed; for he ſurrendered a ſtrong and * 


n, and 
yn by 
onger, 
up the 


t tom 
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tant fortreſs ; which is what the rebels never got poſ- 
{on of in Edinburgh, nor in all Scotland. | 

Carliſle being thus cowardly given up, without firing 
a gun, the Duke of Perth took poſſeſſion of it, in the 
afternoon of the 15th, in name of his pretended 
prince, and immediately cauſed the rebel-manifeſto's 
be read; at which ceremony the mayor and aldermen 
were, by the articles of the capitulation, obliged to aſ- 
fit; a mortification juſtly due to their pulillanimity and 
cowardice. The young pretender made his public en- 
try on the 19th, under a general ſalvo of all the ar- 
tillery, Here he got all the arms belonging to the mi- 
lit, with 1000 ſtand that were lodged in the caſtle ; 
beſides a great number of cannon, mortars, cannon- 
balls, granadoes, bombs, pickaxes, and other military 
flores, He found in the caltle many of the broad 
ſwords that had been taken at Preſton in 1715, and 
about 100 barrels of gunpowder. All the valuable 
effefts which the neighbouring gentlemen and principal 
inhabitants had lodged in the fort, as a place of ſecu- 
nity, fell into his hands; and ſeveral ſoldiers who had 
liſted in the highland corps after the battle of Preſton, 
had deſerted that ſervice, and fled to this city, were 
delivered up to him, and ſome of them ſacrificed to his 
nge. | | 

Charles had now, by this important capture, gained 
a place of retreat in caſe of a defeat, added luſtre to 
his arms, and given new hopes to his troops. Every 
thing ſmiled upon him, oppoſition fell before his ſtand- 
ad, and ſucceſs crowned his enterpriſes. If the reſt 
of the campaign ſhall be equally ſucceſsful, how mighty 
hero muit the pretended repreſcntative of the Stu- 
pts be? Let us ſee the event. 

All this time M. Wade lay at Newcaſtle, where the 
aclemency of the ſeaſon, and the fatigues the troops 
ad undergone in Flanders, and their crouded ſituati- 
on when at ſea, brought on a general indiſpoſuion and 
great mortality among his men; ſo that they died 


by 
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by fifties in a week. Hearing, however, of the teum 
of the rebels from Brampton, in order to attack C. 
Ulle, the Marſhal determined to march to its relief, aud 
give battle to the rebels. He accordingly decamped 
from Newcaſtle on the 16th, and! marched acroſs the 
country as far as Hexham, fixteen miles weſt of New. 
caſtle, where he arrived on the 17th,at midnight, after a 
fatiguing march, the fields being covered with ſnow, and 
the roads almoſt impaſſable. Here he received the 
amazing neus of the ſurrender of Carliſle, and of the 
rebels preparing for a march into Lancaſhire ; he there- 
fore immediately ſet out on his return to Newcaſtle, 
- where he arrived on the 22d, having loſt many of tis 
' beſt troops by ſickneſs and death. The Marſhal had 
been ordered to cover Newcaſtle and Yorkſhire; and 
this was the reaſon that he did not interrupt the rebek 
in their march, nor endeavour to intercept them: ad 
he well knew that the government, who were abat- 
dantly alert, and particularly attentive to all the mo- 
tions of the rebels, would aſſemble an army, in thee 
vent of their marching further into England, fron 
-which it would be difficult to eſcape; and if they 
ſhould retreat, he would be at hand to intereept then, 
and as it were incloſe them between two fires, 

And indeed the Marſhal was not miſtaken in ks 
views: for, as there was a poſſibility that the rebel 
might-penetrate into England through Lancaſhire, ad 
throw the inland parts of the-kingdom into the fame 
confuſion as they had done the borders, about the 16th 
of November, the King ordered a body of troops, cot 
ſiting of three regiments of horſe, two of dragoons, 
and fifteen of ' foot, to march towards: Lancaſhire, u- 
der the command of Lt-Gen. Sir John Ligonier ; de 
general readezvous to be at Litchfield, Sir John ſet ont 
for that place on the 21ſt. Two battalions of tht 
foot · guards marched to join this army an the 230; 1 
the Duke of Cumberland was appointed commander n 
chief. A third battaion of the guards, 3 c 

. an 
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ham's dragoons, got orders to march about the aöth; 
and his R. H. ſet out from St James's that day, to put 
tinſelf at their head. Thus there were two armies on 
the field againſt the prince-pretender, one commanded 
by one of the oldeſt officers in the kingdom, the other 
by an active vigilant prince, who acquired hopour 

his defeat at Fontenoy, and was the idol of the Britiſh 
ation, and whoſe conduct on this occaſion did not be- 


= 52385 3 


1 
= 
— 


= ory exalted character, as will appear from the ſe» 
I One would have thought, that the young Italian, 
te Wiob(crring the preparations made to oppoſe his progreſs, 
ud have immediately retreated, with his mountain 
, to their barren bills, rather than, —＋ raſh march 
an voknown country, in general diſaffected to his 
hes "creſt, expoſe bis whole army to almoſt inevitable 
rn. It muſt be allowed, he was a youth of ſur- 
bar. ing courage and amazing intrepidity, who could, 
nich a baodful of undiſciplined ſavages, like the Ruſſian 
wee. Coſſacks and Calmucks, dare to march into an.enemy's 
ron unte, in the face, as it were, of two armies, and 
they Pepe, by their means, to poſſeſs. himſelf of the ſove- 
then, ren power Perhaps he thought himſelf a ſecond 


kexander the Great, who bad to combat only wich 
armies enervated by caſe and luxury; or was poſſeſſed 
ih the enthofiaſtic brayery of the baſtard of Norman- 
ly, who actually atchieved the conqueſt of England 
d the face of a formidable oppaſition; and hoped for 
the like ſucceſs that had attended thoſe ancient heroes. 
Whatever his thoughts were, he determined to improve 


— s advantages, unterrified, by oppoſition, undiſmayed 
re. be number of his increaſing foes. The expectation 
wy e vearing the imperial crown of three kingdoms, fa- 


nous throughout the world, and of being ranked a- 
of eng the renowned heroes of antiquity, induced him 
o undertake the raſheſt enterpriſe that * had 

andern ret entered into any mortal's head, unleſs we 92 
rn 11:12 | ' lome 


. 
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fome deſperate attempts rather renowned in hiſtory dan 
credible, reps SR | | 
Charles the pretended regent having got a ſew n. 
crvits, ſupplied his troops with fome neeeſſaries, wt 
left a ſmall garriſon in Carliſte, of about 100 men, u. 
der the command of John Hamilton, formerly one of 
the Duke of Gordon's factors, who was conltituet 
Reutenant-governor under the Duke of Perth, marched 
thence on the 2 iſt, having ſent a party of horſe fo 
ward to Penrith on the 18th, He arrived at Kendd 
on the 22d, and at Lancaſter on the 24th; Fun 
thence he proceeded to Preſton, a town famous in the 
Britiſh annals for the defeat of a party who had take 
up arms in behalf of his father in 1715, ſome off 
whom now viſited it a ſecond time in the fame qui 
where he quartered on the 27th. He moved then 
to Mancheſter, a town replete with Papiſts and jun 
bites, where he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters on the 20 
Here he was joined by about 200 men, collected fr 
different counties, whom he formed into a regime 
ard gave the command of it to one Francis Tout 
who had been formerly in the French ſervice. Hel 
now marched a hundred miles in eight days, in an 
ceſhve cold ſeafon, through roads covered with fi 
and ſnow, Manchefter rcceived' him with all marks 
affection, and celebrated his arrival with illuminati 
and other public rejoicings ; an honour that had ben 
been beſtowed upon him in Scotland, though unf 
ſtyled by our brethren of England a rebellious nat 
During this expeditious march, the rebels took care! 
publiſh their prince's declarations, and collcR 1 
public money, in all the conſiderable places thro 
which they paſſed ; and to ſtrike terror into foms 
the inhabitants, and to draw others into their lend 
they repreſented their ſtrength to be much more 1 
micable than it really was. By the belt computat 
that could be made of their number at diller 
places, the whole of their army did not 
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doo men; though, by their way of marching, and 
heir meſſages for preparing quarters, they would fain 
e thought vaſtly more numerous. l! 

The rebels having now advanced a good way into 
gland, found all their hopes of an inſurrection there 
) be vain ; there was no appearance of a French inva- 


— jon 3 their ſanguine wiſhes were fruſtrated; diſcord 
* revailed in their couoſels ; and dangers ſurrounded 


n one very hand. What ſhould they do? To force 
march into Wales, a mountainous country, would be 
po dangerous a ſtep ; eſpecially as the bridges had all 
tes" broke down on that (ide, and the roads rendered 
moſt impaſſable : if they ſhould tetreat back into 
tland, it was in M. Wade's power to intercept 
hem; and if they continued o advance ſouthward to 
don, they had the bare hopes of eſcaping by the 
hake s army, and approaching the metropolis, where 
expected to be joined by a ſhoal of Papilts and 


aping by the Duke brought them to a reſolution ot 
dancing ſouthward, Accordingly having relted '6n- 
one day in their beloved Mancheſter, they ſet out, 
manu. 30. from thence for Derby, in two divſſions; 

dich pext day united at Macclesfield, They re- 
ned their march, Dec. 2. in two columns; one of 
lich entered Congleton, and the other paſſed near 
awſworth, On the 3d, the one diviſion proceeded to 
ake in Staffordſhire, and the other to Aſhbourn in 
ca i bjſhire ; from whence, on the 4th, they continued 

ter reſpective routes, and united at Derby, about 


* ther diſaffected per ſons. Their ſituation was, theres 
— re, every way dangerous: but the thoughts of e- 
He 8 


" fone bo miles N. W. of London, and 108 8. of Carliſle, 
ee vas the ne plus ultra of their deſperate expedi - 
«\f 777 yg” . Y 
more 


u {can time, M. Wade, hearing of the rebels march- 
oF uthward, reſolved alſo to direct his route the 

be way, and to ſet out Nov. 24. His Excellency 
g ncamped at Perfbridge-on the 28th, defipning to 
2 K 2 procced 
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proceed. through Yorkſhire into Lancaſhire ; hut, wy 
ſhall find, the mountaincers were too nimble for hn 
The Marſhal had got to Wetherby Dec. 5.; and be 
reached Doncaſter on the 8th, with the cavalry, a 
the foot were at Ferrybridge,  , 

During all theſe Uanlaclous let us view the Duke, 
Cumberland's motions, His R. H. arnyed at Lig, 
Geld Nov. 28. and found the troops cantoned fry 
Tamworth to Stafford, for the. ſpace of ninetees 
miles. His army conſiſted of three battalions of 
guards, the old regiments. of foot of Howard, 8 
Johnſon, Douglas, Sempill, Bligh, and Skelton, al 
the new regiments of Gower, Montagu, Hal 
Granby, and Cholmondeley ; Bland's dragons, x 
troops of Ligonier's harſe, and the new horſe of Ma 
tagu and Kingſton, He had as Generals to aſſiſt hn 
Lt-Generals Richmond and St Clair, Maj,-Genen 
Skelton and Bland, and Brigadiers Sempill, Bly 
and Douglas; and had 30 pieces of caunon, I 
immediately aſſembled the army at Stafford, poſted 
detachment of horſe at Newcaſtle under Line, ten mi 
north of Stafford; and, on the ad of December, k 
proceeded with the main body to Stone, in 
tion of meeting the prince-pretender on his march in 
Congleton, But having got notice that the rea 
were advancing to Derby, his R. H. was obliged 
return to Stafford, reſolying thence to retire tow 
Northampton, in order to intercept them in their rout 
if they ſhould continue to penetrate, Hearing, b 
ever, that the rebel-chief continued at Derby, | 
Duke halted, and incamped his army on Meriden « 
mon, in the neighbourhood of Coventry: for the 
dels, in turning off by Aſhbourn to Derby, had gun 


a march between him and London. 'And had the 
venturer proceeded with his uſual expedition, he mig 
notwithſtanding the Duke's vigilance, have forced 
way to the neighbourhood of London; which he a 
not, howeyer, have effected without bazarding 3 
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, de; 25 his Majeſty, ever attentive to the preſeryation 
nd bis kingdoms, had reſolved to aſſemble all the forces 
Abe could collect on Finchley common, and to take the 
eld in perſon, accompanied by the Earl of Stair. To 


this bold ſtep his Majeſty was induced, from the ap- 
prebenſion that the rebels might outfly the other two 
amies ſent againſt them, For this purpoſe the guards, 
the old highland regiment, and ſome other troops 
marched, Dec. 7. to Highgate, Enfield, and Barnet; 
and a large train of artillery was feat from the tower. 
Kt the retreat of the rebels ſuperſeded thoſe mea- 
ſures. | | 


ER 


8. 


n, 1 | 7x 
Ja Theſe commotions occaſioned a general conſternati- 
s, on. A proclamation was iſſued, Dec. 6. for putting 
Fu the laws in execution againſt Jcſuits and Popiſh prieſts, 
it wn nd promiſing a reward for apprehending them un Lon- 
zee don or Weltminſter, or within ten miles of the {aid 
„cy; and ſeveral were taken up; the militia of Lon- 


don and Middleſex were ordered to be ia readineſs 0 
march ; double guards were poſted at the city- gates, 
co und alarm-ſignals appointed; the city - voluntiets were 
formed into a regiment ; as were ſeveral gentlemen of the 
au, under the command of the LordChief Juſtice Willes, 


rch nd the title of The 4ociated A of the Jaw, 
e reed. ; the Spitalfield weavers, and other communities, en- 
liged ¶ Ne ⸗sed in aſſociations ; and even the managers of the thea- 
toni res offered to raiſe a body of their dependents for 


the ſervice of the government, Notwithſtandiog all 
theſe precautions and appearances of unanimity, Tos 
by, re alledged that fear and ſpiritlefs dejection over- 
velmed the trading part of the city, and thoſe concerned 
t the h the public funds. Theſe gentlemen, it is ſaid, repaſed 

0 confidence in military preparations ; the news of an 
d the non from France, the terror of an inſurrection of the 
he ni man Catholics and Jacobites, with the reflections 
at the highlanders, of whom a terrible idea was now 
nceived, were within four or five days march ot 
ing e capital, alarmed them excecdingly ; they progno- 

Icat 


, % 
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flicated à revolution, and foreboded their own nix 
wrapped up in it; and horror and deſpair were pain. 
ed in their very faces: while the flaves to Nies 
bedience exulted in inſolent hope, which they openh 
diſplayed; and the ſons of neutrality beheld the ſcene 
with the moſt calm. indifference, unconcerned whe. 
ther George or the pretender ſhould carry the 
day. It is certain, that the city was in very great cor- 
fuſion, on account of the rapid progreſs of rhe rehek} 
Matters did not long continue in this (late of fuf. 
penſe. The young adventurer found, that his hope 
of a general inſut rection of the people of England in hy 
favour were vain, as got a creature had joined hin, 
except the few who had inlifted at Mancheſter; there 
were no motions among the Welſh, who, he had bee 
made to believe, were ready to croud to his ſtandard; 
the intended deſcent was fruſtrated by the vipilaxe 
of our men of war; faction prevailed in his coun, 
and murmuring broke out among his officers; the 
clans ſaw the enterpriſe to be an idle chimera, and 
refuſed to obey orders: the Chevalier himſelf was x 
gitated with terror, on ſeeing himſelf, with a handfi 
of men, heramed in between two armies, in an inde- 
ment ſeaſon, and in a country ready to expel hin, 
He knew that to proceed, he mult venture a bank, i 
which a defeat would ifſue in the certain ruin of 
himſelf and all his party. In this extremity à cound 
of war was ſummoned; where contrary opinions wer 
iven. Some were for advancing forwards ; other 
for fighting the Duke, and outbraving what reſiſtance 
ſhould be made near London; but the majority, more 
difpaſſionate, and conſulting the dictates of ſober ier 
ſon, were for an immediate retreat back into $cot 
land. Accordingly, on the 6th of December, thy 
precipitately abandoned Derby, diſguiſing, howere, 
their retreat by their motions; and marched will 
ſuch celerity through Aſhbourn, ' Leake, Manchellth 
Leigh, and Wigan, that they reached - Preſton „ 
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the 12th, having travelled upwards of eighty miles in fix. 


fun days. | | ; 
nt wh Duke of Cumberland, having received certain 
© WW :iclligence, on the 7th, of the rebels retreat, put him- 
en ele at the head of all the horſe and dragoons, with 


1000 foot voluntiers, in order to {top the rebels till 


„be reſt of his army came up, or to haraſs them in 
the Weir flight: but the highlanders marched with ſo 
cot uch expedition, that his R. H. could not overtake 
Bl yen their rear, till after their departure from Preſton. 
' he rebels, however, were in a very dangerous ſitua- 
boys non; as the people of the country through which they, 
1 aſſed, haraſſed their rear, and picked up a number 


f ſtragglers; the Duke was cloſe at their heels, and 
M. Wade was on their flank : but they outrun the. 
arſhal ; for he was not able to reach Wakefield be- 
ore Dec. 10. where he learned that Charles was ad- 


plane BW neing between Mancheſter and Prefton, fo that it 
coun, gras impoſſible to come up with them: he therefore 
3 the med to his old poſt at Newcaſtle, after having de- 


iched Maj,-Gen. Oglethorpe, on the 11th, with his 
horſe and dragoons, and the Yorkſhire hunters, to join 
e Duke of Cumberland. This expert officer reach · 
d Preſton on the 13th, having performed a laborious 


| hin. arch of 100 miles, over ice and ſnow, and through 
ny dangerous and almoſt impaſſable road, in leſs than 
dun * hree days: a pregnant inſtance of the ſpirited zeal of 
cou his gallant commander for the public ſervice. 

es The rebels quitted Preſton early on the 13th, juſt 


pur hours before the arrival of the Georgia rangers; 
id continued their flight with ſuch rapidity, that they 
ied through Lancaſter in the night of the 1 4th, and 
ned at Kendal in Weſtmoreland on the 15th, 
dough Lord Elcho, who commanded the rebels rear- 
turd, had two or three ſkirmiſhes, between Preſton 
id Lancaſter, with ſome of the party commanded by 
en. Oglethorpe, The militia of Cumberland and 
Veltmoreland were raiſed, io baraſs them in their 

| rear; 
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rear; the bridges were ordered to be broke dow, 
the roads to be damaged, and the beacons to be 
lighted to alarm the country, There was a ſmall ſki. 
miſh at Kendal, between a party of the rebels command. 
ed by the Duke of Perth, and ſome of the townl. 
people, in which one of the latter was killed and m 
were taken prifoners ; and of the townſpeople an hoſtlr 
and a ſhoemaker were killed, 

The rebels continuing to retreat with ſuch precpi 
tation, that many of them threw away their arms up 
on the road, and the Duke with Gen. Oglethorpe pu- 
ſuing with the utmoſt celerity; his Royal Higbuch 
came up with their rear, on the 18th at night, after 
ten hours march, to the north of Lowtherhall, viig 
the rebels immediately abandoned, and threw then 
ſelves into the village of Clifton; where they hal 
Treat advantages from the ſituation of the place, ad 
5 ſome broken walls which ſerved them inſtead iſ 
intrenchments. His Royal Highneſs immediately cu- 
ſed a party of the dragoons diſmount, and attack the 
village. This they did with ſo much bravery, that i; 
ter a warm diſpute, which laſted near an hour, tbe 
bels were driven from their defenſible fituarion, ad 
owed their preſervation to the-darkneſs of the night 
having had a good many killed, though they cue 
youred to conceal their number, by carrying molt 
them off, About 70 of them were taken priſone 
among whom was Capt. George Hamilton of Redbo 
Of the dragoons twelve men were killed and t 
ty-four wounded, among which laſt was Li- Col. f 
neywood of Bland's dragoons, Capt. Eaſt, and d 
nets Owen and Hamiſton. The diſmounted dt 
gooris were not above 300, whereas the rebels 
guard confifted of 1000 of their beſt men; ſo that 
odds was more than three to one. 

The rebels gave a very odd account of this ſk 
They ſaid, that the King's troops formed on a8 
within half eannon - ſnot of the village of Clifton; 
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un, about an hour after ſunſet, ſeveral dragoons diſmount- 
de (d, came to the bottom of the moor, and lined ſome 
ki hedges and ditches next to it ; that there was a pretty 
nd- WY ſmart fire on both ſides for above half an hour; that, 
un. n laſt, the dragoons firing very faſt, Lord George 
array ſent Cluny Macpherſon's battalioa down upon 
aller WWW them ſword in hand, with orders to drive them from 
their poſts, but not to advance upon the moor; that 


ccipe we Macpherſons, after paſſing two hedges, drove the 
u. dagoons from the third, and then returned to their 
: put+ iWormer polts, with the loſs of twelve men only, who 
auch ad run up the moor, and were amiſſing; that the loſs 
after a io the dragoons was uncertain, but judged not to be 
which nder a hundred; that, night being come on, both 


des retired ; and that thereafter the King's troops did 
jot come in fight of the rebels. An account altogether 
credible ; for the rebels could not deny that they 
ere drove from Clifton, and that they immediately 
ed to Penrith ; and it is certain, that they had a con- 
derable number killed, and ſeventy taken priſoners, 
ind their computation of the loſs on the King's fide 
equally falſe : for the moſt authentic account ſtates 
at no more than 12 killed and 24 wounded ; though 
te rebels ſhewed the greateſt inclination to ſacrifice 
te whole dragoons; for when ſome of the latter fell, 
e rebels cried out, No guarter; murder them; and 
me of them received ſeveral wounds after they were 
wn, And if it be true, that in this ſkirmiſh the 
dels had the advantage, how eaſy would it have been 
them to have ſtood their ground at Clifton, and to 
ne fought the purſuers, who conſiſted only of ſome 
jrle and dragoons, and 1000 foot; a number far 
erior to the rebels? But this ſkirmiſh gave them 
an idea of the King's troops, that, upon heating 
u, they immediately took to their heels. For, 

As ſoon as the news of this ſcuffle at Clifton reach 
penrith, where the main body of the rebels was, 
! vere under ſuch a fearful appreheafion of being 
3A overtaken, 
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6vertaken, that they reſolted to leave the town tha 
very night, though they had at firſt intended to ſuy 
there till the next morning. They fer out — 
ten o'clock at night, directing their route towards (x. 
lifle ; where they arrived at nine next day, the 100, 
exceſſively fatigued, and in terrible confuſion, haring 
marched above 50 miles in twelve days, and at 4 
molt uncomfortable time of the year. It was fo dat, 
and the country fo covered, that it was not poſſible fo 
— Duke to purſue them that night; and the troop 
were ſo fatigued with the forced marches they ha 
made through very bad roads, that they were obly:{ 
to halt at Penrith on the 19th. That day andthe 
next his Royal Highneſs was joined by 1000 voluntien 
from his own army, who had marched cloſe after th 
horſe and dragoons, having been provided in horſsh 
the gentlemen of Staffordſhire, and other count 
through which they paſſed. St George's — 
to Heſker, within eight miles of Carlifle, on the eri 
ing of the 19th, where they lay that night and i 
the next day. And M. Wade having arrived at New 
caſtle on the 2oth, detached 1000 foot and 50 hork, 
to reinforce the corps under the Duke, 
The rebels, however, did not think proper to n 
tinue at Carliſe. They ſtaid there only one night 
and having reinforced the garriſon, chiefly with the 
Engliſh recruits, and left all their cannon there, ex 
three pieces, they departed thence early on the 20 
and purſued their march towards Scotland, 
As the Duke expected, that the rebels would hit 
ſaid. ſome time at Carliſle, in order to refreſh the 
| ſelves after their fatiguing march; and as he wat 
in a condition to purſue them further till the 21 
when he was joined by the laſt of the foot; ſo he 
out from Penrith at four in the morning of that d 
marching in three columns: on his march, his Rof 
Highneſs received the news of the rebels having 
ted Calriſle, and left in it only 3 or 400 men, 
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the, command of John Hamilton, above mentioned. 
About noon he came in ſight of the city, and cauſed ir 


ly to be immediately inveſted. As the rebel-garriſon, 
oa the Duke's approach, fired their cannon upon e- 
k very body who appeared in their fight, and ſeemed 


determined to make a vigorous defence, his Royal 
Higbaeſs ſent, for a train of battering cannon from 
Whitchaven. By the 28th, ten pieces of cannon having 
arrived, a battery of ſix cighteen-pounders was erected, 
with which he began at noon to batter the four-gun 


** baucry of the town. On the 29th the firing was abated 
1 * for want of ſhot, till towards evening, when a freſh 
41s bop) arriving, it was renewed very briſkly for two 
win! boats, which very much ſhook the walls. That 
er th; eoing a fellow got over the walls, and was brought 
oh the Duke, He delivered two letters; one for bis 


aal oel Highncſs ; the other for the commander of the 
Dutch troops, ſuppoled to be with his army. The 
ere from Sir Francis Geoghegan, who ſtyled himſelf 
ommanger of the French artillery, and of the French 
Ne earriſon at Carliſle 3 and the contents were, to ſum- 
on the commander of the Dutch to retire with his 
roops from the Engliſh army, under pretence of the 
io coo EP ulation of Tournay, | | 
The night of the 29th was ſpent in raiſing a new 
-< welter of three eightecn-pounders, which was com- 
og leted by the morning. But as ſoon as the old battery 
+ en to fire that morning, the rebels hung out a 
| pe flag, The battery then ceaſed ; and they called 
ver the walls, that they bad two hoſtages ready to 
e delivered at the Engliſh gate. His Royal Highneſs 
hen ſent Col. Conway and Lord Bury with two meſ- 


ald hi 
ſh thet 


10 f iges to the rebels, importing, that he would make 
ſo hel d exchange of hoſtages with rebels; and deſiring to 
that ot what they meant by hangiog out the white flag: 


0d to inform the French officer, ** that there were no 
urch troops there, but enough of the King's to chaſtiſe 
e rebels, and thoſe who dared to give them any aſſiſt- 
3A 3 ancc.“ 
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ance.” Col. Conway and Lord Bury returned; yih 
a paper ſigned by Governor Hamilton, '* deſiring w 
| know what terms his Royal Highneſs would be plezſes 
to give them, upon ſurrender of the city and cate; 
and which known, his Royal Highneſs ſhould be du 
acquainted with their ultimate reſolution ; the white 
flag being hung out on purpoſe to obtain a ceſſation of 
arms for concluding ſuch a capitulation.” The tw 
aids-de-camp were thereupon ſent back with the tem 
ſigned by Lt-Gen, Charles Duke of Richmond, by order 
of the Duke, importing, That all the terms hi 
Royal Highneſs could or would grant to the rebel. gu- 
riſon were, That they ſhould not be put to the ſword, 
but be reſerved for the King's pleaſure : that if thy 
conſented to theſe terms, the governor and pay 
officers were to deliver themſelves up immediately; 
and the caſtle, citadel, and all the gates of the tom, "i 
were to be taken poſeſſion of forthwith by the King 

troops: that all the ſmall arms were to be lodgedin e * 
town - guard room; and the reſt of the garriſon veel * 
to retire to the cathedral, where a guard was to b: 


placed oyer them: and that no damage was to be df 
ro the artillery, arms, or ammunition.” The 3. © 
nor and garriſon a the terms, recommend * 
themſelves to his Royal Highneſs's clemency, and be V. 
ſeechiog his Royal Highneſs to interpoſe for them uiii ib. 
his Majeſty. On which Brig. Bligh took poſſeſſion af ft 
the place, with 1100 foot and 120 horſe, Thi lef 
were taken in it Col. Townley, with 19 of del 
officers, and 93 of his men, al Engliſh, of d the 
Mancheſter regiment; Gov. John Hamilton, wit 1 
officers, 1 ſurgeon, and 256 men, all Scotch; acc 
Francis Geoghegan, Col. Strickland, Sir John 4 bad 
buthnot, a ſerjeant, and four private men, all = ny Pot 
French ſervice ; amounting in whole, officers include E 


to 388 men, beſides James Cappock, of Land N 
made by the young pretender Biſhop of Carliſle. 1. 
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artillery taken was ſixteen pieces of different bores, all 
braſs, but none exceeding four-pounders. Moo 6 
Thus the prince-pretender loſt all footing in Eng- 
land, + He had entered it with the higheſt hopes of 
ſucceſs, ſaying, * 1 will purſue, 1 will overtake, I 
will mount the throne 3” but fled with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation, without being attacked, and ſacnficed — 
400 of his people to bis ſaſety. He uſed always to 
march on foot at the head of his men, had on a light 
plaid, belted about with a blue ſaſh, a grey wig, and 
a blue bonnet, with a white roſe in it, and was uſually 
pretty chearful. When in Lancaſhire, having wore 
2 hole in one of his ſhoes, he ordered a blackfmith to 
make a thin plate of iron, and faſten it to the bottom 
of the ſole ; which when done, he paid him, and faid, 
« My lad, thou art the firſt blackſmith that ever ſhod 
the ſon of a king.“ 7 e 
Some writers have ſtyled the rebels retreat one of 
the moſt ſurpriſing that ever was performed ;- and have 
zverred, that the moſt remarkable circumſtance of their 
expedition, was the moderation and regularity with 
which thoſe ferocious people conducted themſelves in a 
country abounding with plunder ; that no violence 
was offered, no outrage committed, and that they 
vere effectually reſtrained from the exerciſe of rapine ; 
that notwithſtanding the exccſhve cold, the hunger and 
fatigue to which they muſt have been expoſed, they 
left behind no ſick nor ſtragglers; but retired with 
deliberation, and carried off their cannon in face of 
their enemy. And the rebels, in their printed account 
of their expedition into England, ſaid, © that by all 
. 4 accidents, ſuch as death by ficknefs, and pe who 
tho bad gone a-plundering (which they confeſſed could 
i dot be entirely prevented) and were never more heard 
of, they did not loſe forty men in their expedition, 
neluding the twelve at Clifton, mentioned above. — 
It will only be neceſſary, in oppoſition to theſe ac- 
counts, to give a few particulars, extracted from — 
| re 
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rebels proceedings publiſhed at the time in the London 
Gazette, and from other authentic documents. Le. 
ters from Derby, dated Dec. 8 ſay, that the rebels 
behaved tolerably well ia their march ſouthwards; but 
plund-red the country in their retreat ; that many of 
the belt houſes there had ſuffered ; and that two of 
the rebels were taken with their arms between Aſhboury 
and Derby, by a farmer and two boys, and ſent to 
the camp at Meriden common,” —** At Aſhboury, they 
ſhot two men, one of whom died on the ſpot ; they 
took all the horſes they could lay their hands on, and 
plundered and did great damage.” —Between Wigan 
and Mancheſter fiftcen or ſixteen ſtragglers were pick - 
ed. up, and ſent to different jails.” — For three days iy 
the neighbourhood of Preſton, the eountry-people had 
ſome ſmart ſkirmiſhes with the rebels, and deſtroyed 
ſeveral of them.“ Near Lancaſter, about 20 rebe|- 
ſtragglers were picked up.” —* Gen, Oglethorpe neut 
Prelton took a rebel-captain, named Mackenzie, and 
two men priſoners.” —At Kendal, Dec. 16. they be: 
haved very rudely, and exaQted a ſum of money, 
The laſt of them that were in that town plundered 
ſome houſes for liquors, ſtripped thoſe they met df 
their ſhoes, and attempted to fire a houſe.” —*The 
highlanders were guilty of great exceſſcs at Penrith, 
They broke open ſeveral houſcs and ſhops, took away 
great quantities of goods, and threw, into the ſtreen, 
and ſpoiled or deſtroyed. what they could not carr 
off.“ — Thus far from the London Gazette, From 
other papers we have the following particulars. 0 
the 29th of November, a party of the revel-hork 
were attacked at Lowther-hall by the country-peopls, 
one man was killed, ſeveral were wounded, and un 
made priſoners with all their horſes, . Six made th 
. eſcape. One of theſe lalt was Charles Boyd, ſecond 
ſon of Lord Kilmarnock.—At Derby, they demandel 
what money had been ſubſcribed and paid towad 
raiſing men in that town and county, and carried u 
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) the aiſe, in which the Duke of perth lolled 
- aloog, —At' Mancheſter, on their return, they de- 
5 manded 5000 l. on pain of military execution, of 
* which they actually extorted 2500 l. en 
of By this the reader may judge of the moderation 
of and regularity of thoſe ferocious people, the Scotch 
" highlanders, whoſe thirſt after plunder is celebrated 
0 in the annals of the nation, and whoſe rapaciouſneſs 
Ke is univerſally known even at home, It is amazing, 
key that hiſtorians, in order to promote a favourite cauſe, 


ad WI {ould contradict manifelt facts, and facrifice truth to 
gan falſehood, The deliberation of the rebels retreat, 
ick may be judged of by the narrative already given of it; 
yu and the total loſs may be eſtimated by the number of 


had ifoners taken during the march and retreat. But it 
oyed is time to proceed. : 
ebe The Duke of Cumberland entered Carliſle in the 
1 morning of Dec. 31. amidſt the loud acclamations of 
ang the people. Four dragoons found there, who had in- 
y be; liſted with the rebels after the battle of Preſton, were 
One), hanged up. Here he was met by four gentlemen, 
dered deputed by the principal loyal inhabitants of Edin- 
met of burgh, to congratulate him on his ſucceſs againſt the 
de WY rebels, and to invite him to that capital in caſe he 
enrüh. I ſhould enter Scotland. The deputies were graciouſly 
h received, and had the honour to dine with his Royal 
{trerty Highneſs. The Duke having cleared England of re- 
* ca, dels, after the reduction of Carliſle, ſer out on his re- 

Fron Bl turn to London, where he artived Jan. 5. 1746; ex- 
8. 2 peting, that by the meaſures then taken, the rebellion 
el· ho would ſoon have been quaſhed, and tranquillity re- 
peope ſtored, But we ſhall find, that as Providence had 
_ honoured him to extinguiſh it in Eogland, ſo it reſerved 
0 for him the like honour in Scotland; which ſignal 
, le 00 ſerices will hand down his illultrious name with glory 
eme the lateſt ages 3 when the memory of the rebellious 
5 ew ſhall be obliterated. | 
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northward, They paſſed the Eſk, Dec. 20. the ſane 


country, and took free quarters. Near 11001, of 
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Mean while the rebel-army continued their retrey 


day they left Carliſle, The river being then breaſ- 
deep, ſome of them were : drowned, Sixteen carts 
laden with their tents, were taken by Maj.-Gen. Bland, 
On their arrival in Scotland, they divided. One body, 
computed: at about 4ooo, quartered that night at 
Annan ; and another body, of about 2000, at Eccle- 
fechan, Lord Elcho, with ab6ut 4 or 300, proceed- 
ed from Annan to Dumfries; and the reſt followed 
next day, The pretender, the French ambaſſador, 
the Duke of Perth, Lord Pitſligo, Lochiel. Clanto- 
nald, Glengary, and Keppoch, went by Dumfries; 
Lord Tullibardine, Lord George Murray, Lords Ogi. 
vie and Nairn, by Moffat. On the 23d, the body at 
Dumfries marched thence, and the pretender lodged 
that night at Drumlanrig. A tenant of the Duke of 
Queeoſderry's was ſhot for running out of their way, 
They levied the exciſe at Dumfries, and intimated, 
that if either exciſe or land-tax was paid for the future 
to any other than them, the people might be ſure of 
paying them over again double. They impoſed : 
contribution on the town, of 2000 I. in money, and 
looo pair of ſhoes ; ſeized nine caſks of gunpowder, 
all the arms public and private, horſe-furniture, boots, 
c. every horſe that could be found in town « 


the money was paid, and two gentlemen were cartel 
off as hoſtages, till the remainder ſhould be remitted, 
They ordered the townſpeople to ſend their baggage 
after them, threatening, that if they heard a finger ws 
moved againſt any ot their ſtragglers, the hoſtages ſhould 
inſtantly be put to death. They committed great out 
rages, having robbed and plundered ſeveral houſe; 
and they told the people, they had reaſop to thuk 
themſelves gently uſed, that their town was not 

in aſhes. This ſeverity was uſed with Dumfries, be 
gauſe the rebels, at their entering England, way 
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cart · loads of their baggage at Lockerby, for want 


wirty 


a of horſes; and the party left to guard it, afraid of a 
y body of militia ſent from Dumfries to attack them, leay- 

ing the baggage, it was ſeized Nov. 14. and carried in- 
„ to Dumfries. That town loſt at leaſt 3000 l. by this 
5 rebel-viſit, and the adjacent country much more. This 
1 x another inſtance of the moderation of the ferocious 
* highlanders, and their humane prince. If he is not 
* Wl really deſcended from James VII. he imitates him to 
Br the life : and why ſhould not the ſuppoſed grandſon 
— follow the example of his illuſtrious grandfather? 


The rebels did not now think it proper to return to 
i Edinburgh, which perhaps would not now have proved 

- ſo eaſy an acquilition as it had done on the 179th of 
gl September, They therefore marched towards Glaſ- 
gow, which their vanguard entered on the 25th; and 
r the main body, with the pretender's ſon, next evening. 
* But here we 3 them ſor a little, in order to relate 
at has been paſſing all this time in Scotland, with 


_ ſome remarkable occurrences in England, 


About the beginning of September, a royal ſign- 
tanual came down to Scotland, for raifing twenty in- 
dependent companies in the north, under the direction 
bf Lord Preſident Forbes, an eminent lawyer, an up- 
nght judge, a gentleman of ſtrit honour and untainted 

teprity, in every reſpect an honour to his country. 
He ated with indefatigable zeal for the intereſt of 


ol. 4 us King and Gy, and laid out conſiderable ſums 
= d that important ſervice ; in conſideration of which 
mies only ſon obtained a penſion of 400 l. for life. He 
— ſays a late writer) confirmed ſeveral chiefs who be- 
29000 an to waver in their principles: ſome he actually 
e  overted by the energy of his arguments, and 


fought over to the aſſiſtance of the government, which 


er ley bad determined to oppoſe : others he perſuaded 
er remain quiet, without taking ſhare in the preſent 
on * oubles, The Earl of London, who had lately been 


Fpointed Colonel of a new highland regiment, which 
3B was 
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was beginning to be levied when the rebellion broke 
out, was ordered, ſoon after the action at Preſton, to 
repair to Inverneſs, to take open bim the command of 
the forces there. His Lordſhip arrived at that place 
OR. 11. where he completed his regiment ; directed 
the conduct of the clans who had taken arms in behalf 
of his Majeſty ;. and, by his vigilance, overawed the 
diſaffected chieftains of that country who had not yet 
openly engaged in the rebellion. About the middle of 
November he had collected about 1800 men, con- 
fiſting of his own regiment, the Earl of Sutherland; 
and Lord Rac's people, Monroes, Grants, Guns, and 
Macleods; and had received money and arms fron 
London by the Saltaſh floop of war. 
While this Noble Lord was uſing his utmoſt endex 
vours to quell any rebellious motions in the neighbour 
hood of Inverneſs, Lord Lewis Gordon was equal 
buſy in raiſing men for the pretender's ſervice in the 
county of Mar, and other parts of Aberdeenſhire, 
But what gave the greateſt joy to the Jacobites, ad 
made ſome ſculking rebels to appear openly, was te 
arrival of Lord John Drummond, only brother to the 
Duke of Perth. This gentleman, with 800 Scots ad 
Iriſh, in fix tranſports from Dunkirk, landed at Moth 
roſe, Stonehaven, and Peterhead, about the 24thd 
November, and brought along with him a ſmall tat 
of artillery, conſiſting of ſeveral eighteen-pounde 
On the ad of December he iſſued a declaration in i 
following terms. | 
« We Lord John Drummond, commander in di 

of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's forces in Scotland, & 
hereby declare, That we are come to this king 
with written orders to make war againſt the Rig 
England, Elector of Hanover, and his adhercal 
and that the poſitive orders we have from his M8 
| Chriſtian Majeſty are, to attack all his enemies in 
; kingdom; whom he has declared to be thoſe # 
will cot immediately join or aſſiſt, as far as will 
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their power, the Prince of Wales, Regent of Scotland, 
Ce. his ally; and whom he is reſolved, with the concur- 


„ ce of the King of Spain, to ſupport in the taking poſ- 
bo leſion of Scotland, England, and Ireland, if neceſſary 


t the expence of all the men and money he is maſter 

* of ; to which three kingdoms the family of Stuart have 
bal BN v ut and indiſputable a title. And his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty's poſitive orders are, That his enemies ſhould 
* de uſed in this kingdom in proportion to the harm they 
do or intend to his Royal Highneſs's cauſe.” —A de- 
as BY Caration expreſlive of the diſpoſition and conduct of 
1 the Moſt Chriſtian King, Lewis the Wellbtloved, 
un Here a natural · born ſubjc& of G. Britain, under pre- 
| tence of a commiſhon from the French King, takes 
my him not only to proſecute by fire and ſwold ſuch 
hou BY” vil oppoſe the French invaders and their confede- 
rates here, but to threaten deſtruction to thoſe who 


qu vill not join in the unhallowed attempt. And indeed 
mm is gentleman's conduct was pretty much of a piece 

1 with his declaration. For, immediately upon his ar- 
hs , the rebels in Perthſhire and Augus, grown info» 
1 ent with the ſuccours ſent them, behaved in ſuch a 


anner, that the whole country round became one ſcene 
pf horror and oppreſhon ; robberies were perpetual, 
many of them in open day, in the owe {treets; in 
Strathmore they robbed many of the clergy of conlider- 
able ſums; whole pariſhes in Angus were diſtreſſed by 
reſſing men, or exacting a compolition in money; 
Jome gentlemen were aſſeſſed in 501. ſome in 100 l. 
nd others in 200 l. Illuminations being ordered at 
Pundee on account of the arrival of the French, the 
madows of the Preſbyterian miniſters were broke, be- 
auſe not illuminated; they threw itones, and even 


. red ſharp ſhot into one of them; and would not de- 
| his trill the aged paſtor applicd to their commanding of- 
r to get them called off. 

* Not were Perth and Angus the only eounties ex- 
vil E to ſuch oppreſhon and-depredations ; but par- 
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ties of them ſpread further north, and raiſed men and 
money in Bamff and Aberdeen ſhires, by force, and 
threats of the moſt ſevere military execution. The 
money impoſed on the town and ſhire of Aberdeen, 
| viz. $5 l. Sterling or an able-bodied man, with fuf. 
ficient highland cloaths, plaid and arms, for even 
100 |. Scots of valued rent, was computed at near 
13,000 |. Sterling, And they ſent detachments into 
various parts of Fife, who made the inhabitants grom 
by - their opyreſliye exactions. The Earl of Ke, 
who afterwards had the honour to ſtand in the front 
of the liſt of the attainted, with a party of highland: 
ers and French, came to Dunfermline Dec. 27. to 
collect the ceſs and exciſe, where and at Alloa fererl 
outrages were committed, Beſides raiſing the public 
monies, they aſſeſſed ſeveral gentlemen in conſiderable 
ſams, among others, Sir George Preſton of Valley: 
field, in 300 I.; Mr Welwood of Garvock, in 250; 
Meſſ. Cuningham of Balbougie, and Charles Cochran 
of Culroſs, in 200 each; Sir Robert Henderſon of 
Fordel, Meſſ. Blackwood of Pitreavie, and Erſkine of 
Carnock, in 150 each; Meſſ. Colyil of Ochiltree, 
and Dundas of Blair, in 100 each; and Meſſ. Roben 
Welwood, and Black, clerk of Dumfermline, in 5ocach, 
| Theſe are but a few inſtances of the effects of the 
highland government in Scotland; and from theſe u 
idea may be formed of the diſtreſſed ſtate of the 
kingdom, while the rebel-yoke was wreathed about its 


Lord J. Drummond, ſoon after his arrival, ſents 
French drum, with letters to the King's generals, 
He came to Edinburgh Nov. 9. and after delivenuy 
letters to the governors in the caſtle, he proceeded 
ſouthward, and arrived at Newcaſtle on the 19th. 
M. Wade, like a gallant Proteſtant officer, cauſed bin 
to be told, that he had no anſwer to give him; and 
that he could receive no meſſage from a perſoo who d 
a ſubject of the King's and in rebellion againſt his ty 
1 , 
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ly. The King's meſſage to the Commons of Dec. 


19. to be afterwards mentioned, will explain the na- 
ture of this rebel's meſſage. 

Not long after the arrival of the French, the rebels 
about Montroſe ſurpriſed and took the Hazard ſloop of 
war, of 16 guns, commanded by Capt. Hill. This 


prize proved of vaſt ſervice to them; but ſhe was af+ + 


terwards, at a very critical conjuncture, retaken, with 
a conſiderable ſum of money on board, All the crew 


were made priſoners, and the loſs was owing to their 


negligence, On an inquiry into the cauſe of her 
los, the captain and lieutenant were both caſhicred, 
the gunner and boatſwain reprimanded; and the reſt 
acquitted. 

As ſoon as the rebels marched into England, Lord 
Loyat, the chief of the clan of Fraſers, ſecretly in- 
cited his people to riſe up in favour of the young 
tender, ſent for his eldeſt ſon from the college of St An- 
drew's, and compelled him to head them, On news 
of the ſurrender of Carliſle, he ſent his ſon, with 500 
men, to block up Fort Auguſtus. On notice of this; 
Lord Loudon, with 600 of the well-affcted clans; 
marched from Inverneſs, Dec. 3. in a very ſevere 
froſt, to the relief of that fort. He met with no op · 
potion, the Fraſers having retired on his approach; 
and having ſupplied the garriſon with neceſſaries, he re- 
turned to Inverneſs on the 8th. 

This detachment, after one day's reſt, were order 
ed to march to drive the rebels out of Bamff and Aber- 
deenſhire, On the 1toth Lord Loudon, with 800 
men, marched to Caſtle-Downie, a ſeat of Lord Lovat, 
i order to obtain ſecurity for the peaceable behaviour 
of the Fraſers, At the ſame time the Laird of Mac- 
leod was detached with 500 men towards Elgin, in 
their way alſo to Bamff and Aberdeenſhire ; and Lord 
Loudon was to follow with as many men as could be 
ſpared from Inverneſs. On the 11th Lord Loudon 
prevailed with Lovat to came into Javerneſs a- 
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long witch him, and live there under his eye until he 
ſhould bring in all the arms that were in the poſſeſſing 
of his clan. This he frankly promiſed to do, avenigg, 
that the Fraſers had taken up arms againſt his conſent, 
and highly condemning the behaviour of the Maſter, 
whom he ſtyled a rebellious ſon. He had fixed the 
© x4tb for cauſing the arms be given up; but he deli. 
ed to fulfil bis promiſe from time to time, and at |: 
found means to eſcape, In the mean time 200 men, 
under Capt. George Monro of Culcairn, were detach- 
ed to follow Macleod. On the arrival of the latter u 
Elgin, bearing that 200 rebels had taken poſſeſſiond 
the boats on the river Spey at Fochabers, and pretend: 
ed to diſpute the paſſage with him, he advanced on the 
15th to the banks of that river; which the rebels qui 
ted on his approach, leaving him a quiet paſlag, 
From thence he. proceeded on the 16th and 17th v Wi; 
Cullen and Bamff, whilſt Culcairn with his 200 mes, WM. 
on the 17th and 18th, advanced by Keith to Strat. 
bogie. The rebels who were in poſſeſſion of that BM, 
places, retired towards Aberdeen, The young Lb 
of Grant joined Capt. Monro with 500 of his ca, Wiz. 
and marched with him to Strathbogie. On the 100 
it was reſolved by Macleod and Culcairn to march the 
next morning, the firlt from Bamff to Old Meldun 
ewelve miles from Aberdeen, and the laſt from Strat 
bogie to Inverury, which is at the like diſtance, Mac 
leod and Culcairn's party, conſiſting only of 700 ma, 
had now got to Inverury, the Grants having marched 
no farther than Strathbogie, The rebels at Abeides 
had got a reinforcement from Montroſe, Dundee, 0% 
and being 1200 ſtrong, they marched from Aberder 
ſo ſecretly, that, on the 23d, they came up with Mis 
leod at Inverury, where he lay with about 300 of | 
men, (the reſt being cantoned in the neighbourhood, 
the diſtance of a mile or two), after four o'clock in i 
evening, without being diſcovered, till they were e 


to begin the attack. Notwithſtandiog the ſurpriſe, # 
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| be de inequality of numbers, the loyal party maintained 
flo WW their ground for about twenty minutes, until the great · 
riog,, ett part of their ammunition was exhauſted ; and then 
ſent, WWW made their retreat in ſo good order, that the rebels did 
alter, WW cot at all purſue them. They had ſeven men killed, 
d the and 15 ſo wounded that they could not be brought off, 
clay- rue rebels loſs was greater, though they took care to 
t lit cooceal it, by burying their dead in the night. Some 
men, accounts bore, that of Macleod's men 41 were taken 
ac. prſoners, among whom were Meſſ. Gordon younger of 
ter n ardoch, Forbes of Echt, and John Chalmers one of 
dona WWW the regents in the univerſity of Aberdeen. Macleod 
etend- and Culcairn, after this affair, retired to the north fide 
of the Spey, to prevent like ſurpriſes. 


1 During theſe tranſactions the rebels at Perth daily 
allage, A inereaſed, and Lord John Drummond elſtabliſhed his 
bead quarters there. They repaired Oliver's mount, 


and employed a conſiderable number of country-people 
in fortifying the whole town. Here the Fraſers joined 
them; as did alſo ſome of Clanronald's people, who 
had eſcorted a conſiderable quantity of Spaniſh money 
that had been landed in the iſland of Barray, About 
the end of December, the party at Perth were alſo re- 
nforced by a body of men under the Earl of Cromar- 


elan Bits, Lord Strathallan, and Lord Lewis Gordon, beſides 
Sar WWfome of the Macintoſhes and Farquharſons; fo that 
e. Mg dey were then ſaid to be 3000 ſtrong. 

00 na Before we proceed further in the affairs in Scotland, 
marched Which is again become the ſcene of rebellion, it will not 


t 3 to relate a ſew remarkable occurrences in 
roland, | | 

It has been already mentioned, that the parliament 

det on the 17th of October, and that, in their addreſ- 


es to the King, they expreſſed the utmoſt deteſtation 
br df the unnatural rebellion which had broke out in Scot- 
D { 


id, Both houſes concurred in every meaſure for ſup- 
reſing the rebellion; and at a conference in the 
runted Chamber, Nov. 7. they came to the following 

| _ reſolutions, 


5 , * 
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gelolutions, expreſſing the general ſenſe of the naigh 
with regard to the rebellion, and the papers publiſhey 
by the pretender, and his eldeſt ſon, viz, 
| ** 1, That the two printed papers reſpeQtively fi- 
ed James R. and dated at Rome Dec. 23. 1743 
DL. e. the pretender's declaration for Scotland, and hiy 
. commiſſion of regency to his ſon], and the four prin. 
ed papers ſigned Charles P. KR. dated reſpeQincy 
May 16. Aug. 22. and Oct. 9. & 10. 1745, [ie 
the young pretender's firſt manifeſto; his proclans 
tion in oppoſition to that publiſhed by the Lords J. 
ſtices Aug. 6. ; his proclamation forbidding the parz 
ment to meet; and his ſecond manifeſto], are falt, 
ſcandalous, and traiterous libels; intended to poi 
' the minds of his Majeſty's ſubjects; containing the 
moſt malicious, audacious, and wicked incitements ty 
them to commit the moſt abominable treaſons; grounds 
leſs and infamous calumnies and indignities againſt the 
government; crown, and ſacred perſon of his Moſt Ex- 
- cellent Majeſty King George II. our only rightful ad 
undoubted ſovereign ; and ſeditious and preſumptuoy 
declarations againſt the conſtitution of this united kng 
dom ; repreſenting the high court of parliament, nov 
legally aſſembled, by his Majeſty's authority, as an uv 
Jawful aſſembly, and all the acts of parliament paſſed 
fince the late happy revolution, as null and void; ul 
that the ſaid printed papers are full of the utmoſt am 
gance and inſolent affronts to the honour of the Biitih 
nation, in ſuppoſing, that his Majeſty's ſubjects are & 
pable of being impoſed upon, ſeduced, or terrified, by 
falſe and opprobrious invectives, inſidious promiſes, c 
vain and impotent menaces, or of being deluded to ei- 
change the free enjoyment of their rights and libertich 
as well civil as religious, under the well-eſtabliſhed - 
vernment of a Proteſtant prince, for Popery and [laver 
under a Popiſh bigotted pretender, long fince exclude 
by the wiſeſt laws made to ſecure our excellent cool 
tution, and abjured by the moſt ſolema oaths. 


« 2, 
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* « 2, That, in abhorrence and deteſtation of ſuch 
ile and treaſonable practices, the ſaid ſeveral printed 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 

bees 
at the Royal exchange in London, on Tueſday the 
aich day of this inſtant November, at one of the clock 
in the afternoon 3 and that the ſheriffs of London do 
then attend, and cauſe the ſame to be burnt there ac- 
cordingly,”-— The papers were burnt, agreeably to 


E. this reſolution, amidſt the repeated acclamations of a 
3s Jo rodigious number of people. 

i Such was the opinion of the ſupreme council of the 
* ation with reſpect to the pretender's declarations, and 
poi uch their deteſtation of them, which had had the influ- 
ng the =" 0 raiſe and arm a conſiderable number of people 


Scotland, in order to overturn the conſtitution, laws, 
ud religion of their native country, under which they 
ad enjoyed more liberty than any one nation under 
deren ever had done. And not long after theſe fa- 
jous reſolutions, they paſſed an act for railing the mi- 
tia in England; by which 36, 250 men could be 


aten led, excluſive of Wales, which was to furniſh 
| 300. | 

_y It has alſo been mentianed above, that the fleet was 
it paſed tioned in ſuch a manner as might beſt prevent an in- 
zd: en from France, and that the brave Adm. Vernon 
off any mmanded in the Downs. Notwithſtanding the vi- 


lance of this experienced officer, and the prudent 
poſition made by him of his cruiſers, no leſs than 
00 men got to Scotland in ſeveral tranſports, two of 


miles, ich were privateers. A third named the Eſperance, 


ed tors however taken Nov. 22. and brought into Deal 
| liberisP the 25th, by the Sheerneſs, of 20 guns, Capt. 
liſhed g:. On board this prize was Charles Ratcliffe, Ela: 

ther to the Earl of Derwentwater, who was attaint- 
, excloldi} 1715, and had ſince reſided in France, where he 
em cuil amedd the title of Eartof Derwentwater ; as were alſo 


ſon, 30 other officers, and 60 ſoldiers, all of dif- 
rent regiments in the French ſetyioe. On the 28th, 
3 C the 
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the Milford, of 4o guns, Capt, Hanway, took the 
Lewis XV. another of the French tranſports, off Mon: 
roſe; brought the prize to Leith road, and landed the 
priſoners at Leith, who then were . committed to the 
caltle of Edinburgh, Dec. 6. On board this ſhip wer 
found 16 officers, 5 ſerjeants, 6 corporals, 2 drum 
93 private men, 2 ſurgeons, and 4 ſervants, 330 (tad 
of arms, with bayonets and cartouch-boxes, 330 broad 
ſwords, a number of bridles and ſaddles, harneſſes and 
collars for horſes. Belides' theſe prizes, a Spal 
ſhip, belonging to the Groine, bound for Scotland, wa 
taken, and brought into Corke, by the Ambuſcage 
privateer' of London, Cooke, Dec. 12. She had u 
board 2500 muskets and bayonets, 110 barrels d 
powder, 70 caſes of ball, each weighing 400 l 
weight, and a great number of flints. There ver 
alſo on board 60,000 piſtoles in bags; which, wi 
the veſſel's papers, were thrown into the ſea, except 
about 1217 of the piſtoles. 

By theſe captures, and the ſhips that got to Scotland 
and the preparations in the French ports, the gore 
ment were ſatisfied of an intended invaſion from France 
The fleet was therefore ſtationed ſo as beſt to pte 
it. On the 12th of December, two Dover privateen 
fell in with eight tranſports, from Boulogne for D 
kirk, under convoy of a war-ſhip of 22 guns, al 
ſeized three of them. On the 19th they fell i 
with about 60 ſail, moſtly fiſhing-boats and ſmall ic 
ſels, from 'Dunkirk for Calais or Boulogne; of whd 
they drove ſeventcen aſhore near Calais, blowed 
one, ſunk two, and carried off three. All the vl 
taken had ſome warlike ſtores on board; ſuch as fm 
cannon, powder, ball, horſe-collars, cloaths and de 
ding for ſoldiers, and poles about ſeven feet | 
ſpiked with iron at both ends. Other two rele 
from Roan for Boulogne, in ballaſt, were likewiſe 
into Dover, by one of the privatcers of that poſt. 


And on the 12th a proclamation was publiſhed by 
« the his Majeſty, commanding all officers, both civil and 
Mont- military, in their reſpeQive counties, to cauſe the coaſts 
to be carefully watched; and, upon the firſt approach 
of an enemy, immediately to cauſe all horſes, oxen, 


p were WH and cattle, fit for draught or burthen, to be removed 
droms, WW at leaſt twenty miles from the place where the enemy 
o (12d WY ſhould attempt to land. Nay, his Majeſty was ſo im- 
) broad preſſed with the belief of a deſigned invaſion, that he 


ſeat a meſſage to the houſe of Commons, on the 19th, 


Spanih WW importing, © That his Majeſty having received un- 
nd, vn N doubted intelligence, that preparations were making at 
buſcae WW Dunkirk, and other ports of France, which were then 
had in great forwardneſs, for invading Britain with a conſi- 
rrels ꝗ BW derable number of forces, in ſupport of the rebellion ; 
400 | BY 2nd ſome French troops being actually landed in Scot- 


and, under the command of a perſon, who had ſent 
a meſlage to ſome of the generals of his Majeſty's 
forces, declaring, that he was come into this kingdom 
to make war againſt his Majeſty, by the orders of 


cot de French King [meaning Lord John Drommond] ; + | 
 goren- bs Majeſty thought it proper to acquaint the houſe of 

1 France Commons with an event of ſuch high importance to his 
prove crown, and to the peace and ſecurity of his kingdoms : 
nivate informing them, that he judged it neceſſary to direct 


for Dude 6000 Heſſians in Britiſh pay to be brought into t 
uns, ngdom, the more” effeQually to repel the invaſio 
| and ſuppreſs the rebellion : and not doubting but his 
faithful Commons would concur in all ſuch meaſures 
js ſhould be neceſſary for diſappointing and defeating 
d dangerous an attempt.“ — And a letter wrote 


dy Adm, Vernon, dated, Norwich in the Downs, 

h as r. 20. addreſſed to Adm. Norris, or to the Mayor 
and bat Deal, left nd room to doubt of the truth of the 

feet i ettined invaſion. Ia that letter the Admiral ſays, he 
50 relle ad received intelligence the evening before, that the 
cewilc ſatnemy had brought away from Dunkirk great numbers 


their ſmall imbarkations, many of them laden with 
TC Cannon, 
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cannon, field-carriages, powder, ſhot, and other mi. 
litary ſtores; that the Iriſh troops had marched out of 
Dunkirk towards Calais; that Gen, Lowendahl, 2d 
many other officers, were at Dunkirk, with a young 
— among them whom they called the Prince, 
and who was ſaid to be the ſecond ſon of the pre- 
tender; and that they were preparing for a deſeen 
from the ports of Calais and Boulogne, which he ſu- 
ſpeed would be attempted at Dungeneſs. By the 
beſt information, it appeared, that the Iriſh troop, 
conſiſting of 6000 men, were to be imbarked in late 
ſhips for Scotland; but the national troops, gonliltng WW | 
of 12,000 men, under the command of C. Lowendall, 
and the pretender's ſecond ſon, were to be landed u 
England. But this invaſion was defeated by the pn- BW 1 
dent ſtation of the fleet, and the vigilance of An 
Vernon; ſo that the French were obliged to diſconi- WW 3 
nue their preparations. A ſhort while after, Cn a 
Knowles, who had been ſent to look into the Freud i! 
ports, reported, that there were no figns then of ax © 
preparations for an inyaſion : ſo that the Britiſh ae t! 
was no longer apprehenſive of the ſtorm that had be a; 
ſo long hovering on their coaſts ; and they attnbotd i in 
the defeating of this attempt to the brave Adm, Ven 


non: though that brave gentleman was not long ali is 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice, and never after again er ſer 
ployed ; he ſtruck his flag, Jan, 2. 1746, and wit oy 
to the Duke of Bedford, then at the head of the fat 
miralty-board, that he was hunted out of his cowl be 
mand by the operative hand of, ſome malicious and i wo 
duſtrious agent, that was too well ſcreened, for on! 
being able to diſcover him, and point out who it voy, 
But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, that the whole l bbe 
dom was ſenſible, that his activity had put an gbſouag ſtep 
check on the French, and baniſhed every idea of Wſthe: 


intended deſcent, 
But we now return ta affairs in Scotland, where® 
ſhall meet with very intereſtiog ſcdues, until the by 
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bead of Rebellion was lopped off in April 1746, and 
the country cleared of the pretended prince and all his 
n adherents, | 235 
On the departure of the rebels from Edinburgh, the 
timid clergy of that city began to crawl out of their 
lurking· holes, and aſſume an air of courage. Divine 
worſhip was performed in ſome of the churches Nov. 3. 
and in all on the 10th. The ſynod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale, and the preſbytery of Edinburgh, com- 
plimented the commanders in the caſtle for their vigi- 
lance in the late time of danger; and ſoon after the 
commiſhon, with the ſynod of Lothian, the preſbytery 
of Edinburgh, and the miniſters of that city, ſent very 
loyal addreſſes to his Majeſty, The commiſſion like- 
viſe publiſhed a ſeaſonable warning with reſpe& to the 
rebellion, in which particular notice was taken of the 
young pretender's ſecond manifelto, mentioned above, 
and the-fallacy thereof expoſed. No body can doubt of 
the loyalty of the eccleſiaſtical body in Scotland, and 
of their zeal for his Majeſty's perſon and government, 
theugh the courage of many failed them upon the mere 
appearance of danger, when it ſhould have been rouſed 
into activity. And indeed, every ſincere Proteſtant 
muſt be convinced, that the preſervation of his religion 
s connected with K. George's government in the pre · 
ſent circumſtances ; and that if the government were 
orerturned, the Proteſtant religion muſt ſhare in the 
fatal cataſtrophe. And the Jacobitiſh Proteſtants muſt 
be infatuated to the laſt degree, who think that religion 
would run no riſk under a Popiſh prince, Let them 
only conſider what has taken place in France, Germa- 
ly, c. and not forget the conduct of K. James II. 
the ſuppoſed father of the preſent pretender, in whoſe 
ſteps the Popiſh ſon and grandſon would reckon it 
their honour to tread. But to proceed: 

While the rebels ruled in Edinburgh, the officers of 
ſtate had retired to Berwick ; but after the highland ar- 
Dy left that city, theſe gentlemen returned, and reſumed 
their 
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their ſeveral offices. The Lord Juſtice-Clexk ang the 
Lords of Juſticiary, attended by the Earl of Home and 
Lord Belhaven, and a great number of gentlemen, en- 
tered the city, Nov. 13. and were, at the croſs, met by 
the late magiſtrates, and other inhabitants of diſtindion, 
They were ſaluted by a round of the caſtle-guns; the 
muſic bells played the whole time of the proceſſion, 
and the people joined their loud huzza s. The whole 
company having immediately aſſembled in the parlia- 
ment · houſe, the Lord Juſtice-Clerk made them a very 
ſeaſanable and loyal ſpeech, expreſſing the greateſt ſyn- 
pathy with the city on account of her late diſtreſs; 
promiſing immediate ſuccours from M. Wade; recom- re 
mending to the inhabitants to conſider themſelves as in P; 
a ſtate of war, notwithſtanding the rebels departore; pa 
and recommending to the heritors, with the aſliſtance = 
of the clergy, to make up liſts of all the able-bodied 
men in their reſpective bounds, proper to be intruſted fa 
with arms, for the defence of the city, and the county + 
adjoining. , _ ' 

Next day, Lt-Gen, Handaſyd arrived in Edinburgh, 
with Price's and Ligonier's regiments of foot, and 
Hamilton's and Ligonier's [late Gardiner's] dragoons, 
Theſe troops were received by the inhabitants with 
open arms, as a happy exchange for the highland fa 
vages who had ſo 4 reſided among them, 

But as no more forces could be ſpared from M. 
Wade's army, and as thoſe now ſent would be infuff- 

cient for defending the city, in caſe the rebels who had 
gone to England ſhould return, or thoſe in the nor 
ſhould march that way, a meeting of the ſubſcribers to 
the fund for levying a regiment in Edinburgh, formerly 
mentioned, was called Nov. 20. A new ſubſcription was 
opened, for completing a regiment of 1000 men, who 
were to be under the direction of the commander in chief 
of the forces in Scotland, Multitudes immediately i. 
liſted, and the regiment was ſoon completed, the ſenſible 
commonalty ſhewing the greateſt zeal for the lan 
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A meeting of the Edinburgh freeholders was held 
Nov. 27. when the gentlemen were juſtly of opinion, 
that the capital was of ſuch importance, that no means 


into the hands of the rebels; and therefore ordered 
the fencible men to be raiſed, armed, and to march 
for the defence of the city, if occaſion ſhould re: 


quire, 


parts of the kingdom, particularly in the welt, a coun- 
uy zealouſly attached to his Majeſty's perſon and go. 
yernment, Stirling raiſed 400 men ;—Glaſgow and 
Paiſley 3000, beſides 300 Seceders, who formed a ſe- 


A: parate corps, all hearty for the ſervice of their King 
on and country. And about the ſame time Maj,-Gen, 
red Campbell of Mamore, preſumptive heir of the noble 
Ned family of Argyll, arrived at Inverary, with money, 


arms, and ammunition, for raiſing the Argyleſhire mi- 
lia. The rebels had not been able to raiſe men in 
9 Argyleſhire : for, about the beginning of November, 
"1 WY Glengyle, chief of the clan Macgregor, who had been 
os. pointed governor of Ionerſaaid, Down, Oc. by the 
7 young pretender, having gone thither with a party, in 
16 order to raiſe men, was attacked by three companies 
of Loudon's regiment, commanded by Lt-Col. John 
Mn. Campbell, and obliged to retreat, with the loſs of two 
offi men killed and eighteen taken priſoners. 
had About the beginning of December, the rebels at 
=” Perth, with their French auxiliaries, began to talk that 
% BY ey would march ſouthward, croſs the Forth, and be- 
ved ſege both Edinburgh and Stirling caſtles, and for that 
vn burpoſe ordered horſes to be provided for drawing their 
who WH beavy cannon. On notice of this, Price's foot march- 
chief ed from Edinburgh on the 6th, and Ligonier's on the 
ly i gth, for Stirling A body of the Glaſgow and Paiſley 
oſble BY ilitia alſo marched thither about the ſame time, un- 
. der the command of the Earls of Home and Glencairn. 
zwey were joined by the Stirling militia, and poſted 
| 33 


ought io be left untried to preſerve it from again falling 


The ſame ſpirit of loyalty ſoon ſpread through other 
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ſo as beſt to ſecure the bridge of that town, and i 
fords at the heads of the Forth. e B 
Immediately after the retreat of the rebels from E 
Carliſle, the greateſt part of M. Wade's army ws fr 
ordered for Scotland, and the command given to Lt- th 
Gen. Henry Hawley, an officer who had been preſent il 
at the battle of Sheriff-moor in 1715, and who, con- of 
ſequently, could not be ſuppoſed to be a ſtranger to 2p 
the method of fighting practiſed by the highlanders, in 
The troops began, in the end of December, to file 2, 
off accelively from Newcaſtle, and were impatiently be 
expected at Edinburgh; the loyal inhabitants of which, reg 
on notice of the return of the rebels into Scotland, tra 
were under no ſmall apprehenſions leſt they ſhould di- the 
rect their march thither. There were then few or no per 
regular troops in the city, and the diſaffected were BW tbe 
eager for the return of their friends. Fear of a ſe- bat 
cond viſit prevailed ſo far, that on the 22d and 23d of . 
December, ſome of the public offices and valuable ef- cad 
fects were conveyed to the caſtle, But their apprehen- WM «ti! 
ſions were in ſome meaſure removed by the retum of Nan 
the troops from Stirling on the 24th, who had made 
forced marches. At the ſame time the Glaſgow and 
Paiſley militia moved towards Edinburgh, and came by 
ſhipping from Borrowſtounneſs to Leith. Howerer, 
as it was (till doubtful what route the pretender's army 
would take, and as there was not yet a ſufficient force 
at Edinburgh to repel them, ſhould rhey march that 
way, it was feared, that the regular troops and militia 
would be obliged to march for Berwick : and that there 
was ſome intention of ſuch a march, appeared fron 
roviding horſes and carts; Dec. 23. and ſecuring then 
in the caſtle, in order, as was ſuppoſed, to trauſ 
their baggage: but they were all diſcharged next day, 
when the troops arrived from Stirling, At the ſane 
time intelligence was received of the rebels having Bi 
marched for Glaſgow, and of the firft diviſion of C n, a 
Hawley's army having ſet out from Newcaſtle; ubich 


in a good meaſure caſed the inhabitants of their fears. 
But as another viſit of the rebels was (till dreaded at 
Edinburgh, and as expreſs after expreſs was ſent them 
from their friends in that city to haſten their march 


) 

; thither, the principal inhabitants, therefore, took ad- 
, rice of the gentlemen of the army; and at a council 
N of war held Dec. 28. the following reſolutions were 
9 agreed to, viz. 1. That orders be given to lay 
y in immediately a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, 
le 2. That a corps of able-bodied men from the coun 

ly be forthwith brought into the city, and added to the 
h, regular forces and militia, 3. That the cannon on 
d, travelling carriages, harneſſes for horſes, cartridges for 
* the cannon, primers, Gc. be provided. 4. That pro- 
no ber works be thrown up before the different ports, and 
no e foot of the ſeveral cloſes ; and that all the ports 
e. WH that ſhall be judged uſeleſs, be immediately built up. 
of . That proper communications be made, for the 


ef. ready junction of troops around the walls. 6. That 
en- WY 2ctillery-rumbrels be forthwith loaded with ball and 
\ of eanndges, to be ſent where there may be occaſion. 
ade 7. That a quantity of wheel-barrows, pick-axes, 
and borels, and other neceſſary artillery-ſtores, be provi- 
e by ed, together with horſes to draw the train. Next day 


it had been reſolved in a council of war, in caſe the 
rebels ſhould approach, to defend the city againſt 


that chem; and therefore deſiring ſuch of the inhabitants 
nila Fs choſe to {tay in town, to lay in proviſions for five 
there rr fix days. 

from By this time the rebels about Glaſgow began to b= 
then n motion; and advice was brought to Edinburgh, 
of ec. 30. that they were packing up their baggage, 
day, lich ſeemed to indicate a march. The country-mili- 


a were therefore immediately called in to town; for, 
n purſuance of the Lord Jultice-Clerk's recommenda- 
on, above mentioned, liſts had been made out of the 
vc-bodied men proper to be intruſted with arms for 
3 D the 
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a paper was read in all the churches, importing, That 
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the defence of the eity. A party came into 'town og 
the evening of the 3oth, and a conſiderable number in 
a a day or two after, Several miniſters: marched. with 
their pariſhioners, ſome of them in arms. The Sece- 
ders of Edinburgh and Dalkeith kept in a. body by 
themſelves, and had proper colours, with this in(crip- 
tion, For religion, the covenants, king, and kingdins, 
© All the voluntiers received arms and ammunition out of 
the magazine in the caſfle. The works about the city 
were likewiſe begun, and preparations made. for a vige- 
rous defence. And it is thought theſe meaſures intim 
dated the rebels to march towards Edinburgh, though 
very deſirous of again poſſeſhng themſelves of thatcity, 
and ſtrongly importuned by their friends to attempt i. 
In a few days, however, the firſt diviſion of the 
troops from Newcaſtle arrived ; which rendered the 
continuing of the public works unneceſfary. A ba- 
talion of the Royal Scots, and Battercau's foot, having 
been provided in horſes by the *gentlemen and farmer 
of the Lothians, to expedite their march, reached E- 
dinburgh Jan. 2. ; Fleming's and Blakeney's foot, o 
the 3d; Maj.-Gen. Huske, on the 4th; Gen, Hawley, 
commander in chief, on the th; Wolfe's and Chal 
mondeley's foot, on the 7th; Howard's (the 0d 
Bufls) and Moaro's, on the Sch; and Batrel's and 
Pulteney's, on the 10th, The troops were cntertatt 
ed at Dunbar, Aberlady, 2c. by the counties of tht 
Lothians. Each ſoldier got a pound of beef, a pound 
of bread, a glaſs of Scotch, ſpirits, and a bottle of ale, 
They were likewiſe entertained at Edinburgh by thc 
city; where they were received with fine illuminations 
and other demonſtrations of joy. The (treets ver 
lined with the militia on their entering the city, the vir 
dows were illuminated, and the mufic-bells played. 
Some of the troops were billeted in the city, ſuburts 
and Leith; but the greateſt part were quartered 
public buildings and empty houſes, the inhabitants fur 
viſhing them blankets. Commodious rooms were tals 
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for the officers, and paid for by the principal inhabi- 
tants, as an evidence of their hearty zeal for the public» 
| ſervice in this critical corfſemQure, | 
The young” pretender, with his army, as has been 
already related, entered Glaſgow on the 26th of De- 
cember, By a medium of ſeveral computations, their 
number did not exceed 3600 foot and 500 horſe, in- 
cluding 50 or 60 employed in carrying their ſick. 
Their horſes were poor and jaded; and 6 or 700 of 
their foot had no arms, or ability to ufe them. In 
ſhort, they were in a very miſerable pickle, almoſt na- 


ed, and without ſhoes and ſtockings. They alſo loſt 
I, WY {everal men by deſertion and death, and could only in- 
it, it about 50 or 60, who took on with them merely for 
the WW want of bread. The deſerters were generally ſuch as had 
the BW colleted plunder in England, and now thought it pru- 
bat WHY dent to retire with it to their reſpective places of abode. 
mg The inhabitants of Glaſgow had at all times diſtin- 
mers 


guined themſelves in zeal for the Proteſtant cauſe, and 
dE UW the truc intereſt of their country. In 1688, they had 
+ 0 Wſhewed an early zeal for the ſupport of our great 
adeſ, i dcliverer K. William, after having ſuffered the moſt 


cho BY cricrous perſecutions under the royal brothers. In 
" 1715, they had levied and maintained, at their own 
) 


expence, a regiment for helping to ſuppreſs the rebel- 
lon begun that year, And at this time, ,animated by 


of the aue ſame noble ſpirit, and not deterred by the heavy 
pound WW: formerly impoſed upon them, they raiſed and ſub- 
of ale ted two battalions, of 600 men each. One of the 
by tic ballons had marched to Stirling, for the defence of 


hat paſs, under the command of the Earl of Home; 
and the other, on the approach of the rebels, in their 


he hs [treat from England, had been disbanded, and their 
pa bs arms delivered into Dumbarton ca(tle. Such diſtinguiſn- 
* 


d loyalty could not fail to expoſe them anew to the 
ſentment of the rebels, who had already exacted 
tom them a ſum of 5500 l. ſoon after their getting 
leſſon of Edinburgh, Immediately after their ar- 
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rival here, the rebels demanded from the city, 12,006 
ſhirts, 6000 bonnets, 6000 pairs of ſhoes, 6000 pai 
of ſtockings, and 6000 waiſtcoats, amounting to near 
10, ooo |]. Sterling in value. They likewiſe required 
liſts of the promoters of the fund for raiſing the two 
regiments, the ſums ſubſcribed by each, and the names 
of the officers who commanded them. But this de- 
mand was abſolutely refuſed by the Provoſt, who ha- 
ving been an active promoter of the new levies on be- 
half of the government, was aſſeſſed ſeparately in 500], 
The rebels lived, during their reſidence here, which 
was ten days, at free quarters, and expreſſed their re 
ſentment againſt the zcalous friends of the governmen, 
by ſeveral outrages, ſuch. as plundering houſes, de- 
ſtroying goods and furniture, and other adds of opprel 
ſion. So that the loyalty of this city coſt them at la 
18, ooo l. of which 10,000 I. was afterwards, in 1749, 
reimburſed to them by parliament. Not content with 
theſe rigorous exactions, they cauſed two terms of the 
exciſe to be paid them, raiſed 5001. at Paiſley, in r 
ſentment of the loyalty of that borough, levied the 
public money at Renfrew and other places, and made 
demands all the country round. And the prince-pre 
tender, to ſhew the lenity of his government, iſſue 
an order, dated at Glaſgow, Dec. 30. addreſſed u 
the commiſſioners of ſupply of Linlithgowſhure, . 
quiring twenty-five horſes, or 10 J. for each, to is 
delivered to him on or before the 16th of Januay 
1746, on pain of military execution, Some of thei 
Tigorous demands were never complied with, and us 
rebels influence did not always reach ſo far as to 0 
force the execution of them. "4 
While the highland army lay at Glaſgow, 
Campbell was buſy raiſing men in Argyleſhire for tl 
ſervice of the government ; ſo that by the end of! 
cember there were 600 at Inverary, and 450 at Can 
belton, a body ſufficient to prevent any detachmed 
from the rebels penetrating into that county. 00 ® 
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other hand, about the time of the rebels entering Glaſe - 


w, 800 rebels from Perth were in the peighbour- 
hood of Stirling, and were quartered at Down, Dum- 
plain, and bridge of Allan; ) or 800 were at Dun- 
dee and Montroſe; 400 French at Perth; and 300 
of Inyercauld's men had been compelled by fire and 
{word to join Lord Lewis. Gordon at Aberdeen, who 
now was on his march to Perth. The number of re- 
bels, excluſive of thoſe at Glaſgow, was, at the end 
of the year 1745, computed at 4000 ; and they were 
all on their march towards Stirliog, to join their pre- 
tended prince there. 14 F 

After the departure of the regular troops and weſt- 
country militia from Stirling to Ediaburgh, Glengyle, 
with the help of floats, (the boats having been all de- 
ſtroyed), paſſed the Forth at the Frew, and placed a 
guard on the ſouth. ſide of the river. The Duke of 
Perth joined them, with a ſmall detachment from Glaſ- 
gow, on the 28th of December. The rebels now re- 
ſolved to attack Stirling; and, on the goth, . ſeveral 
pieces of cannon were moved towards that town; a- 
mongſt which were two pieces of qe two 
of twelve, and two of ſixteen, all braſs, beſides iron 
cannon, with a large quantity of powder and ball. 


On the 3d of January the rebels, who had had no 


reſpect paid to them or their chief by the inhabitants 
of Glaſgow, marched thence for Stirling, one column 
by Kilſyth, and another by Cumbernauld. As the 
whole of the ſhirts, '©c. impoſed on Glaſgow were not 
made when they marched, two merchants were carried 
off as hoſtages, for ſecurity of their being :delivered. 
Next day they ſent for printing materials and workmen, 
which were provided for them; and ſoon after they 
erected a printing-houſe at Bannockburn, in order to 
print and diſperſe their treaſonable writings, The youn 

pretender lay at Mr Campbell's of Shawficld near Kil- 
ſyth, in the night of the zd. Mr Campbell's ſteward 


was ordered to provide every thing, and promiſed pay- 


ment; 


n 
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ment; but was told next morning, chat the bill ſhould 
be allowed to his maſter at accounting for the rents of 
Kilſyth, being a forfeited eſtate. Next day, the amy 
advanced towards Stirling, and were cantoned at Den- 
vy, Bannockburn, and St Ninian a. A ſtrong party of 
their men, under the Earl. of Kilmarnock, were de- 
tached towards Falkirk, for a rearguard. The young 
Chevalier took up his quarters at Bannockburn, the 
houſe of Sir Hugh Paterſon of Touch. Lord George 
Murray and John Drummond went to Alloa on the 
4th, to concert how to bring over the cannon brought 
from Perth, by floats ; went next to ſurvey the paſlage 
at Cambus, and then proceeded to Dumblain, leaving 
a guard of 100 men at Alloa. 

When the rebels from Perth marched towards Stir- 
ling, Gen, Blakeney uſed the precaution to cut one of 
the arches of the bridge ; and dreading that the rebels 
would attack the caſtle, he ordered large quantities of 
proviſions to be brought in for the uſe of the garriſon, 
being determined to make a reſolute defence, He 
' Ukewiſe encouraged the inhabitants of the town to 
make a vigorous defence, if attacked ; promiſing them 
all the aſſiſtance he could poſſibly afford. There were 
above 600 men in arms in the town, who were furniſh 
ed with arms and ammunition from the caſtle, all hearty 
woluntiers, determined to riſk their lives in defence of 
the place. As the town was open on the north ide, 
and without walls, having only ſome low fences encom- 
paſſing gardens and parks, care had been taken, by the 
direction of Gen. Blakeney, to have a (tone wall and 
gate built in the two large paſſages on that fide, and 
{ome of the entries to the gardens ſtopped up. 

The rebel-army from Glaſgow advanced towards 
Stirling Jan. 3. approached nearer on the forenoon of 
the gqth, 1 quite ſurrounded it in the afternoon, 
Next day they fell to cutting down trees, making fa- 
ſcines, Cc. in order to rail a battery; and about 
eight at night they ſent a drum to the caſt port with a 

AR - meſſage; 
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meſſage; who being fired at by the centinels, inſtantly 
fled, leaving his drum, which was towed in over the 


walls, On the 6th the rebels opened a trench, and 
raiſed a battery within muſſcet- hot of the town, At 


one o clock after noon, they ſent a meſſage to the ma- 
giltrates and council, requiring them to ſurrender the 
1 town, and give up all arms and ammunition in it, with 
e high threatenings in caſe of refuſal or delay. A meet- 
e ing of the council and principal inhabitants being im- 
e mediately called, they ſent a verbal meſſage, to Mr 
it Murray the rebel · ſecretary, importing, © That as it 
e was a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, they would 
8 chuſe to deliberate upon it till next day at ten o'clock.” 
The delay being allowed, the rebels demand was taken 
ir- into conſideration, The ſubject of deliberation was, 
of Whether it would be the wiſeſt courſe to continue the 
els defence of the town, or give it up on terms ?” The 
of majority were of opinion, that to continue the defence 
00, would be a vain and fruitleſs attempt, However, af- 
He ter much altercation, they ſent two deputies with an 
to anſwer, importing, That as the meſſage received, was 
em a ſummons of ſurrendry at diſcretion, the town-coun- 
ere eil could not agree to any ſuch ſurrendry. This anſwer 
uſh- was highly reſented by the highland. chiefs. ' It was 
arty then agreed to ſend four deputies to Mr Murray, with 
e of an offer of ſurrendering the town, upon the following 
lide, terms: That no demand ſhould be made on the town's 
:oM- terenue; that the inhabitants ſhould be abſolutely ſafe 
- in their perſons and eſſects, particularly ſuch of them 


as had been in arms; and that all arms, Oc. in the 
town, ſhould be delivered ioto the caſtle. Theſe terms 
being carried to the highland army, they were ac- 


yards cepted of, but with great difficulty as to the article re- 
on of WY lating to the arms. At eight that night, being Jan. 7. 
9000. before the return of the deputies, the rebels made 
g fa- twenty-ſeven diſcharges from their battery, on the 


town, which did no other damage, thao beating down 
a ew chimney-tops. Next morning, at nine o'clock, 


all 
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all the arms were conveyed into the caſtle, the 
were thrown open at eleven, and the rebels entered about 
three aſter noon; but were not two hours in poſſeſſion, 
when they broke. the capitulation, by forcing up and 
pillaging the ſhops of thoſe who had been molt noted 
for their oppoſition to.the pretender: A proceeding no 
way ſurpriſing; as they had to do with a Popiſh pre- 
tender, one of the tenets of whoſe religion is to k 
no faith with heretics, unleſs the benefit of the Catho- 
lie church can be thereby promoted. 

It muſt be allowed, that this capitulation was honour- 
able for the town of Stirling, and that their conduct 
merited greater praiſe than that of Edinburgh or Car- 
lile. But ſeveral of the voluntiers and militia were 
diſpleaſed with theſe meaſures; as was allo the brare 
Gen. Blakeney; For on hearing of what had- paſſed 
about ſurrendering the town on terms, he! came down 
from the caſtle, and went round all the guards, ex- 
horting them to be true to their religion, king, and 
country, and to defend their poſts to the laſt extremi 
ty; and if they were overpowered by the rebels, to 
make a handſome retreat, and he would keep an open 
door for them. Next morning he was informed of 
the terms being agreed to by-the rebels; when he de- 
fired the arms and ammunition'to- be delivered up to 
him. On this the captains of the voluntiers offered, 
with his affiſtance, ſtill to defend the town; but he told 
them, that as the managers did not think the town 
worth their notice, to defend it, neither would he; he 
would take care of the caſtle. Among the voluntien 
were two companies of Seceders, who were all along 
bent for à reſolute defence 3 as was Mr Ebenezer 
Erſkine; their miniſter. But it is generally agreed; 
that the town-council ated very wiſely in the meaſures 
they took; and thoſe who oppoſed them, were ſoon 
after ſenſible of -their miſtake, and acquieſced in what 
had been done. The officers of the voluntiers, hov- 


erer, afraid of the worſt notwithſtanding the capitul- 
00, 
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tion, retired ſome into the caſtle, and others fled to 
Edinburgh, as did many of the private men. 

At this time the rebels had no heavy cannon but 
two twelye-pounders, which, with great labour, they 
had brought round by the Frew, But immediately 
after entering Stirling, they ſent off three four-pounders 
tothe hill of Airth, to cover the paſſage for the reſt of 
their heavy cannon from Alloa, and to prevent any at- 
tack from the King's ſhips. For ſome days before this 
the Pearl and Vulture ſloops had failed from Leith 
r0ad, to prevent or at leaſt retard the tranſporting of 
their cannon from Alloa, On the 8th, Gen. Hawley 
ſent up ſome armed boats, and a ſmall veſſel with can- 
non, manned with 300 men, under the command of 
we Li- Col. Leighton, to deſtroy all the works which the 
ſed rebels had made to cover the paſſage. The Vulture, 
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wa Capt. Faulkner, ſent a cutter and two boats before him; 
ex- who arriving in Kincardine road, Jan. 7. ſaw a brig 
and come out of Airth, which the rebels had ſejyed in or- 
mi der to tranſport their cannon from Alloa, Next morn- 
to ing, Capt. Faulkner, on his arrival in that road, ſent 


pen be boats manned and armed, to deſtroy other two veſ- 
| of WH {els in Airth hatbour, to prevent their being ſeized by 
de» e rebels; which they performed without loſing a 
b 10 man, though fired at from the rebels in the town. 
red; That night the tide falling low, be could not return to 
tod be road; which the rebels perceiving, they erected a 
own battery of three guns, and in the morning began to 
; be play upon the Vulture. She returned the compliment, 
nien diſmounted two of the rebels cannon, killed their chief 
along engineer, with ſome others, and drove them all from 
1ezer de battery, and likewiſe out of the town, The te- 
reed; bels then drew off their cannon to Elphingſton; and 
having got one more from Falkirk, with a reinforce- 
ment of 3 or 400 men, they erected a four-gun battery 


what on the point of Elphingſton, in order to guard the paſs. 
how- Col. Leighton, with the 300 men, came to the aſſiſt- 

pitule- I vce of the {loops on the th. It was agreed to attack 
uod, ww E the 
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the brig at Alloa, which had on board two large cannon, ] 
with ammunition, There were five more 1a the town, | 
three of which were mounted on the key. According. { 
ly, 50 ſoldiers in a large boat, with the ſhip's boats a 
manned and armed, were ordered up the river, to lie 

all night a mile above the town, to prevent the brig's ni 
going up that night; and Capt. Faulkner and Co. c| 
Leighton reſolved to go up next morning, to attack the WIN i 
town, and take the brig. But unluckily the boats hz- Wi {1 
ving grounded a little above the town, the delign wa of 


diſcovered. The rebels immediately beat to arms, ni 
and firing upon the boats, obliged them to retreat, ca 
with the loſs of one man, and another's leg ſhot off, tin 
By this means the brig got up the next tide, and landed I ve 
. her. cannon, to 


The deſign of ſeizing the brig having miſcarried, 
the two (loops refolved to attack the rebels battery a Wi U. 
Elphingſten, Accordingly having got within muſket» Wi 4" 
ſhot, thefſWiſmounted three of the cannon : but oe E 
the ſloops having had her eable cut afunder by one of Wi "i 
their cannon- ſnot, ſne was, by the ſtrength of the ebbtide, Wl 
| forced from her (tation; and the two pilots in the other 
having each loſt a leg, they were obliged to quit the ef 

| battery, and give up the enterpriſe ; though not with- n 
out retarding the rebels meaſures for attacking the ca Wl Put 
{tle of Stirling. In this whole affair, two ſailors were ſect 
killed, and ten or twelve wounded. The two pilot in 
died of their wounds. | cap, 
The young pretender having been joined by hv 
ſorces that were cantoned in the neighbourhood of ee 
Stirling, before that town was given up to him, imme- A 
diately after that event ordered the troops at Perth, cc. 
to march to his aſſiſtance. In the morning of Jan. 11. Noot 
the Macdonalds, under Bariſdale, and Kinlochmoidart' 
brother, ſet out for Stirling; as did the Fraſers, unde 
the Maſter of Lovat, in the afternoon, The Macw 
roſhes and Farquharſons followed on the 12th; a6d 
the reſt were to file off ſucceſſively as they _— 
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Perth, By this time two ſmall ſloops had come to 
Perth from Dundee, with powder, ball, pickaxes, 
ſhovels, biſcuit, wine, and ſpirits, 15 ſwivel- guns, 
and 500 lirelocks, that had been brought from France, 
By the 12th, the rebels, having got all their can- 
non over the Forth, had broken ground between the 
church of Stirling and a large houſe called Mar's work, ; 
for mounting a battery againſt the caſtle, By the 14th, 
they got two pieces of cannon of ſixteen - pounders, two 
of eight, and three of three; and had alſo a great 
number ot faſcines ; but were not able to plant their 
cannon, Gen, Blakeney having fired upon thein ſeveral 
times, and demoliſhed their works; ſo that the ſiege 
went on very ſlowly, the highlanders being little uſed 
to enterpriſes of that kind, : 
ried, There was now a conſiderable body of forces aſſem- 
ry at WY bled at Edinburgh, conſiſting of 12 battalions of foot 
(ers WY ad two regiments of dragoons, regular troops; the 
ne of AY Edinburgh and Glaſgow regiments, and the Raifley mi- 
ne of WY lis, irregulars : for Gen. Hawley had diſmiſſed the 
ide, country-militia, with orders 10 be ready at a call. 
other The General therefore reſolved to march to the relicf 
it the of Stirliog caſtle 3 becauſe if the rebels thould ſucceed 
wich- in the ſiege, it would give their arms an additional re- 
he e:. putation ; would furniſh them with an opportunity of 
vet (<curing the country behind them, for the reſt of the 
pilots WP voter; induce them to fortify Perth; and render them 
capable of maintaining themſelves along the coaſts, on 


by hö boch ſides of the country, which would facilitate their 

zod of J 'ccciving ſupplies from abroad. 

imme⸗ Accordingly, on the morning of the 13th, Gen. Haw- 

b, C. er detached Maj.-Gen. Huſke, with five battalions of 

0. 11, ot, the Glaſgow regiment, and Hamilton and Ligo- 

nidart's er's dragoons, towards Linlithgow. On this oc- 
alon the loyal inhabitants of Edinburgh furniſhed 


near 3000 pair of blankets for the uſe of the royal 

forces; and offered a faher ſupply, if it ſhould _.. © 

ke neceſſary, The ſame morning, about 1100 
3 E 2 rebels, 1 


4 
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rebels, (for their friends in Edinburgh took eare to in. 
form them of every thing that paſſed in that city), under 
the command of Lord George Murray and Lord E. 
cho, marched from Falkirk towards Linlithgow, to 
carry off what proviſions they could meet with, But, 
ſoon after their arrival at Linlithgow, Gen, Huſke with 


the troops appeared near the town. Upon his approach, 
the rebels inſtantly retired towards Falkirk, without he- 


ing able to pick up any great quantity of proyifong, 


and with ſuch precipitation that he could not come 
with them. He therefore took poſt at Linlithgoy, to 


w:it the arrival of the reſt of the army. Next mon- 
ing, the 14th, three regiments more marched fron 
Edinburgh, for Borrowſtounneſs, two miles north af 
Linlithgow, to be at hand to ſupport Gen. Huſke, i 
caſe the whole body of the rebels ſhould march to at 
tack him, The remainder of the troops marched a 
the 15th, The artillery, conſiſting of ten field-pieces, 
all braſs, ſollowed the ſame day; as did Gen. Hanley 
himſelf on the 16th, with Cobham's dragoons, who 
had come from England to Dalkeith only the day be- 
fore. Along with the army marched William Tho- 
ton, Eſq; a Yorkſhire gentleman, with a company, 
called the Yorkſhire blues, raiſed, maintained, and 
commanded by himfelf ; as did likewiſe ſeveral other 
voluntiers, among whom were ſome eccleliats, 
The Earl of Hopeton, a worthy patriot, gave twelre 
guineas to each regiment of foot, and the ſame ſum ty 
the dragoons, to buy beef, 

Every body now expected, that the rebellion would 
be quzſhed at once, if the rebels ſhould ſtand a battle, 
and the country be effectually cleared of the highland 
banditti, But how vain are the expectations of men! 
the day of deliverance was not yet arrived, nor could 
any body divine who would be the happy inſtrument 
Maj. Gen. Huſke, with eight battalions, marched fron 
Linlithgow towards Falkik, on the morning of th: 


6th; and was there joined by 1000 highlanden fron 


4 


Argyleſtur, 
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Argyleſhire, under Lt-Col, John Campbell. Next 
day, the 17th, the whole toyal army, conſiſting of a- 
bout 8600 foot and 900 horſe, aſſembled at Falkirk, 
ſix long miles eaſt from Stirling. Gen. Hawley ordered 


the army to incamp about a mile ſouth-weſt from Fal- 


kirk, not intending to attack the rebels that day, who 
were poſted in and about the Tor- wood, both in re- 
gard to the foulneſs of the weather, and becauſe he was 
deſirous of obtaining ſuch intelligence of the rebels mo- 
tions as might enable him to make an advantageous 
diſpoſition for employing his cavalry and artillery ; but 
reſolving to march for that purpoſe early next morning. 
Having, however, ſent out that day ſeveral perſons to 
reconnoitre, from them he learned that the rebels had 
been in motion early in the morning. as they had alſo 
been the day before; and at one o'clock after noon he 
received certain intelligence, that they were in full 
march to attack him. They conſiſted of the battalions 
of Keppoch, Clanronald, Glengary, Lockiel, Appin, 
Cluny, Fraſer, Athol, Ogilvie, Nairn, Farquharſon, 
Lord Lewis Gordon, and the French under Lord John 
Drummond, with 500 horſe ; in all 8200 men; the 
Duke of Perth being left at Stirling with a party to 
puſh on the ſiege of the caſtle, About one o'clock 
they were ſeen at three miles diſtance, marching in two 
columns towards the ſouth, to ſome riſing grounds up- 
on a moor near Falkirk; a policy which contributed to 
their advantage, as it gave them the weather-gage of 
the royal army, when the day was ſtormy and rainy. 
Gen, Hawley, on notice of this, got his troops under 
arms; formed them in the front of the camp; and bent 
bis march towards the ſame ground to which it was ap- 
prehended the rebels were going, being a large mile on 
the left of the camp. But as ſoon as the troops were 
got thither, they perceived the rebels moving up, with 
their right extending to the ſouth, The rebel-army 
drew up in two lines, without any body of reſerve ; 
the right wing was commanded by Lord George Mur- 


ray, 
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' ray, the left by Lord John Drummond.; and the 
young pretender was in the centre, with all the caval- 
ry, and the Appin-men. On the other hand, the 
King's forces were drawn up in two lines, having the 
three regiments of dragoons on the left; with the Ar. 
| gyleſhire highlanders and the Glaſgow regiment in the 
reſerve. Gen, Hawley commanded the left wing, and 
Gen. Huſke the right. Both armies were now cager 
to poſſeſs the eminency of the hill; both were ve 
near; and, about three o'clock, were both aſcending 
the hill, in a violegt ſtorm of wind and rain, which 
blew full in the faces of the royal forces. Gen, Hay- 
ley could not get his cannon up the acclivity of the 
hill 3 and he perceived that a morais on his left hand 

given the rebels an opportunity of outflanking 
him. When the brit line was within 100 yards of 
the rebels, orders were given for the lines to advance, 
and a body of dragoons, led on by Col. Ligonier, u 
attack them ſword iv hand, while the foot were 2. 
ſcending the hill to ſuſtain them. The rebels had ex- 
tended their right wing along the back of the hill, out 
of ſight, in order to attack the dragoons, upon their 
reaching the ſummit of it. At the ſame time the roy» 
al infantry, out of breath with the quickneſs of the 
march and the badneſs of the weather, were endea- 
vouring to climb up the aſcent. The dragoons, as 
ſoon as they got to the top of the hill, made the at- 
tack, with the appearance, of the greateſt reſolution, 
and ſomewhat diſcompoſed the firſt line of the rebels; 
but upon the rebels ad / ancing, and giving them a fire, 
they gave ground, and drove back upon the foot; 
though their officers, particularly Col, Ligonier and 
Lt-Col., Whitney, did all that was poſſible to rally 
them, By this accident the panic was ſpread to the 
foot of both lines, who, after an irregular fire, occa- 
ſioned partly by the rain wetting their powder, ſo 
that ſcarce one muſket in five went off, and partly by 
the unhappy panic, followed the example of the dia- 
goons, 
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F where retiring, except on the right; 

— Brig, Cholmondeley rallied the regiments of 
Barrel and Ligonier, who reſolutely advanced; and 
fairly drove the rebels before them. At the ſame 
time Lt-Gen. Hawley endeavoured, though in vain, to 
rally the dragoons : but Maj.-Gen. Houſke, with won- 
derful prudence and preſence of mind, drew together a 
body of the foot, conſiſting chiefly of the Old Buffs 
and Price's, and formed them at ſome diſtance, in the 


rear of the regiments headed by Brig. Cholmondeley ; 
which intimidated the rebels from advancing on the 


[= right, and gave Brig. Mordaunt time to rally and form 
e the ſcattered battalions into their ſeveral corps. In 
d this ſituation the rebels did not offer to advance againſt 
1 the royal forces. It was particularly unlucky for the 
of latter, that they could not get up their artillery, by 
e, reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the hill, and the bad condi- 
to tion of the horſes : and it was equally their loſs, that 
de their powder was become ſo damp through the heavy 
K- rain, that it would not take fire. And therefore night 


ut coming on, they found it impoſſible. to remain with 
eit lafety on the field of battle; and were therefore ob- 
5 liged to retire to their camp; where they found, that 
the Capt. Koningham, commander of the train, had cow- 
ea· ardly abandoned it, and that the drivers, following his 
as example, had run off with the horſes ; ſo that they 
Ate could not find horſes for bringing off more than three 
pieces of the ten. And when they came to ſtrike 
their tents, many of the drivers had alſo run off with 
the horſes ; ſo that, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the rebels, they were forced to ſet fire to 
thoſe which could not be carried off. The Glaſgow 
regiment, who had been poſted at ſome farm-houſes to 
guard the baggage, reſolutely withſtood the panic, and 
maintained their ground, notwithſtanding they ſaw the 
dragoons and part of the foot give way, until they 
were ordered to retreat. The rebels, beholding the 
good countenance of the royal troops, „ 
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the confuſion they had been put into, did not offer to 
purſue them. From Falkirk the army marched that 
night to Linlithgow, fix miles eaſtward, where it was 
determined they ſhould remain; but finding they had 
no powder that would take fire, occaſioned by the 
exceſſive rain for twenty-four hours before, they there- 
fore reſolved to march back 10 Edinburgh next morn- 
ing, the 18th, where the whole army arrived about 
four o'clock after noon, | 
In this unhap py affair the whole loſs of the King's ar- 
my in killed, wounded, and priſoners, did not exceed 
300 men; though many were poſitive it was not near ſo 
conſiderable. Among the killed were Col. Sir Roben 
Monro of Foulis, Dr Duncan Monro, his brother, who 
had accompanied the Colonel out of pure fraternal 
affection, Lt-Col. Whitney of Ligonier's dragoons, 
Lt-Col. Powel of Cholmondeley's foot, and Lt-Col, 
Biggar of Monro's, with ſeveral inferior officers. Capt, 
Thornton, commander of the Yorkſhire voluntiers, 
who was taken priſoner, with his lieutenant and 17 of 
his men, afterwards made his eſcape, and came to 
Edinburgh on the 23d; as did three days before 170 
men, who were ſuppoſed to be loft; and 25 men 
eſcaped from the church of Falkirk, and came to Edin- 
burgh the ſame day that Mr Thornton arrived there. 
Moſt of the priſoners, it was ſaid, belonged to the Glal- 
gow regiment, or were country-people who came to 
ſee the battle out of curioſity. On the other hand, by 
all accounts, the Toſs of the rebels was conſiderable, 
both in killed and wounded : but inthe account of this 
action printed by them at Bannockburn, they gave out 
that they had only about 4o men killed, including two 
or three captains and ſome ſubalterns, and near double 
that number wounded ; among which laſt were Lord 
John Drummond, young Lochiel, and his brother. And 
in that account they pretended they made above 700 
priſoners, and reckoned above 600 were killed on the 


field of battle. And in an account ſent to their — 
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abroad, they computed the loſs of the royal army much 
after 9 manner, but owned that of the priſpn- 
ers only 250 were regular troops. And in that ac- 
count laſt mentioned they further ſay, that they took 
7 pieces of cannon, 3 mortars, 1 pair of kentledrums, 
2 pair of colours, 3 ſtandards, about 600 muſkets, a 
large quantity of granadoes, 4000 weight of powder, 
28 waggons loaded with military ſtores, tents for 300 
men, and all the baggage that eſcaped the flames, 
Maj. Macdonald of Tayendriſh was taken priſoner, 
brought to Edinburgh, and committed to the caſtle. 
He was afterwards hanged at Carliſle. | | 
Both fides claimed the victory. It is certain, that 
the pretenſions of both were ill founded. The rebels 
had no great reaſon to brag of their advantage, not- 
withitanding they had all advantages of wind and wea - 
ther on their fide ; for they were kept at bay in the 
cloſe of the engagement by a handful of troops ; and 
they did not once offer to purſue, but allowed the 
King's troops to retire very peaceably to Linlithgow. - 
All the advantage they mo by it was, a few field- 
pieces, with ſome military ſtores, that were damnified 
by the exceſſive rains; maintaining themſelves a while 
at Stirling, and puſhing on the fiege of the caſtle there 
to their own lofs. On the other hand, the royal ar- 
my did not loſe much, if we except fome brave 
officers, who, however, died in the bed of honoar, 
in defence of a glorious cauſe: and it is not to be 
doubted, but that, if they had not had the weather to 
ſruggle with, they were in a fair way of totally rout- 
ng the rebels, and extinguiſhing the rebellion at once. 
But though the King's army miſcarried at this time, 
we ſhall find in the — that they did the buſineſs 
effeQually in the very next engagement, though after a 
long and tedious march ja purſuit of the rebels. 
The young pretender marched back to Stirling on 
the aſternoon of the 18th. That day he twice ſum- 
moned the caſtle to ſurrender ; but Gen. Blakeney's 
3 F anſwer 
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anſwer was, That he had always been looked upon ax 
a man of honour, and that the rebels ſhould find he 
would die ſo. The ſiege was therefore continued, 
but proceeded very ſlowly. Gen. Blakeney fired 6 
often upon the men at work on the batteries, and with 
ſo much execution. that the rebels could not get ary 
of their own people to go near them; for which rea- 
ſon their French auxiliaries were ordered upon that 
ſervice, And notwithſtanding the activity of the lat - 
ter, they got not their batteries erected till the 25th, 
having only till then ſired on the caſtle with ſmall arms 
from the houſes, but without doing any harm, That 
day, however, they had two batteries erected; one 
at Gowan-hill, within forty yards of the caſtle, and the 
other at IL. ady's hill, each conſiſting of three pieces of 
cannon. They began to fire from the former in the 
morning of the 29th, by which the upper part of the 
walls was lightly damaged; and in order to intimi- 
date the inhabitants, a drum was ſent round the town, 
with notice, that every perſon.that was taken near the 
caſtle ſhould be ſhot ; and that if any of the townſpec- 
ple entertained any of the wives or children of the ſol- 
diers who were in the caſtle, they ſhould be puniſhed 
with military execution. All this time the cannon 
from the caſtle played furiouſly on the rebel-batterics, 
and cut off a good number of the beſiegers. 

During all theſe tranſactions the rebels were in great 
_ diſtreſs for want of proviſions ; Gen. Hawley having 
ſent out parties to the weſtward, to ſeize all the meal 
they could find, and the King's {loops being diſpatch- 
cd up the Forth to burn the boats which the rebels 
employed in bringing over meal from Alloa, The 
ſcarcity was fo great, that the ſoldiers that had been 
taken ptiſoneis at Falkirk, were almoſt ſtarved; 
and their ſmall allowance was forced from them by 
thoſe who were their guards. To prevent the eſcape of 
the priſoners, moſt of them, except ſome officers, 
were ſeat to Down caſtle on the 25th, * 
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lived in extreme diſtreſs, and the greateſt body of the 
rebels were cantoned in and about Falkirk. | 

As ſome of the King's troops had miſbehaved- at 
the late battle, a court-martial was ordered for their 
trial, of which Brig. Mordauot was appointed pteſi- 
dent. The proceedings began Jan. 20. and the court 
fat ſeveral days. Some private men of the foot were 
condemned to be ſhot for cowardice, but were after- 
wards reprieved. Others who had miſbehaved, were 
ſeverely whipped. Four Iriſhmen, three of whom had 
deſerted to the French in Flanders, and were taken on 
board the Lewis XV, mentioned above, and a fourth 
who had inliſted with the rebels after the action at 
Preſton, were hanged in the Graſs-market, Edinburgh, 
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: on the 24th. 
be Mean time preparations were making in that city for 
<i marching the army a ſecond time againſt the rebels. 


Sempill's, Campbell's (the Scotch fuſileers), and 
Bligh's foot, were on their march for Edinburgh, 
before the late action; and Mark Kerr's, St George's, 
7 and Bland's dragoons, with Kingſton's light horſe, 
1 were now ordered thither likewiſe. Sempill's regi- 
ment arrived the evening of the battle, and the fuſileers 
4 a day or two after, The military cbeſt, from Eng- 
es, land, was brought in on the 2 iſt, and lodged in the 
caltle. Upwards of forty gunners and matroſſes, with 


250 ſxteen pieces of braſs cannon, and ſtores, from New- 
11 caſtle, arrived on the 26th. | 


About the time of the late battle, all the officers 
vdo had been taken at Preſton, and had been io cuſto- 
The dy in ſeveral places of Angus and Fife, were deliver- 

ed by armed parties of his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects from 


irg Dundee and other places, and ſafely carried to Edin- 
ib burgh, where they arrived on the 19th. They put 
l 10 on their ſwords and cockades about the beginning of 
* February, by an order from the King. Some have 


he cenſured them for breaking their parole, without re- 
25 letting, that, as they were forcibly eatried off from 
1 under 


Ly 
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under the rebel-clutches, their parole was now at an 
end; juſt as much as an officer who makes his 
from a place where he was confined, is at liberty to 
rejoin his regiment, and fight with them againſt their e- 
nemy. But it is not at all ſurpriſing to find an hiſtorian 
cenſuring their conduct, when his deſign is evidently to 
expoſe the gover.1ment under which he lives, and vin - 
dicate rhe rebellion againſt it. And ſoon after this af. 
fair, the Glaſgow regiment was honourably diſmiſſed, 
and thanked, by his Majeſty's ſpecial order, for the 
good ſervice they had done to their King and country, 
Both officers and men retired to their reſpedive 2 
bodes, not without offering their ſervice again, if it 
Mould be neceſſary. | | 

Towards the end of the month, the Hazard ſloop, 
which had been taken by the rebels, as we have te- 
lated above, ſailed from Montroſe for France, with 
the news of their late advantage, which was magni- 
Sed extremely, in hopes of obtaining large ſuccoum. 
But though Cardinal Tencin intereſted himſelf greatly 
in favour of the young pretender, he could not preval 
on the French monarch to order the promiſed ſuccours 
for Scotland, without the affiſtance of the Spaniſh ſqui- 
dron at Ferrol, which the Catholic King was not diſ- 
| poſed to grant; ſo that Charles, though encouraged 
by France and Spain to undertake ſo dangerous an in- 
terptiſe, was abandoned to his own fortune; which 
might convince him, that he now was, what he ever 
would be, only the occaſional tool of their politics, 
not the real object of their care. About the ſame 
time a Spaniſh privateer arrived at Peterhead, with 
nine tuns of gunpowder, three cheſts: of money, and 
ſeveral cheſts of ſmall arms; all which were landed, 


and the money and powder conducted by a party of 


the rebels to Montroſe, The privateer was ſoon af- 
ter taken and burnt, by one of his Majeſty's ſhips. 
The bulk of this ſhip's . was wr Ie 
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and deſtroyed at Corgarf caſtle, by a detachment 
from the royal army. 1 TH 

It ſhould not be forgotten, that Gen, Hawley, who, 
it is alledged, had boaſted, that, with two regiments 
of dtagoons, he would drive the rebel-army from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, incurred abundance 
of cenſure for the diſpoſition he made, as well as for 
his conduct before and after the action; but he found 
means to vindicate himſelf to the ſatisfaction of his ſo- 
rereign, Nevertheleſs, as there was a murmuring 
both among the officers and ſoldiers at this gentleman's 
conduct, and as the army expreſſed a ſtrong defire to 
be beaded by a general in whom they could place an 
entire confidence; the King, on notice thereof, dire&- 
ed the Duke of Cumberland to repair to Scotland, to 
take upon him the command of the army there, His 
R. Highneſs was greatly beloved by the army, who 
ri promiſed to encounter any dangers under his conduct; 
urs, and it was ſuggeſted, that the preſence of a prince of 
atly the blood in Scotland might produce very good eſſects 
wal in the minds of the people there; that it would tend 
urs to reanimate the dejedted ſpirits of the ſoldiers, extin- 
qua- puiſh animoſities among them, encourage the well. 
diſ- affected, and ſtrike terror into the minds of the vain 
aged and inſolent rebels. His Royal highneſs chearfully ac- 
D in- cepted the propoſal : the ſervice of his country, the 
hich protection of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, the happineſs of 
ever his illuſtrious family, and his own glory, all ſummoned 
tics, bim to complete what he had already ſo gloriouſly be- 
ſame gun; all contributed to rouſe his martial ardour; and 
with therefore he eagerly flew to appear again at the head 
and of thoſe brave troops, whoſe courage he had ſeen fo 
ded, nobly diſplayed in the battle of Fontenoy. 


8 
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ty of | The Duke accordingly ſet out from London be- 
on af- tween twelye and one in the morning of the 25th, and 
ſhips, travelled with ſuch ſurpriſing expedition, that he ar- 
taken rived at the palace of Holyroodhouſe about three in 
ant WY the morning of the zoth. His R. Highneſs was at- 


tended 
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tended by the Duke of Athol, the Earl of Albemarle, 
Lord Cathcart, Lord Viſc. Bury, Cols Conway and 
Yorke, his aids-de-camp. The news of his R. High- 
neſs's journey was received at Edinburgh with the 
greatelt joy ; and there were the moſt ſplendid illumi. 
nations and bonfires, with ringing of bells, c. ever 


| 
known in that city and the ſuburbs, the evening of the 
29th, in expectation of his arrival. Great multitudes 0 
marched ſeveral miles eaſt to meet the magnanimous l 
Prince, and welcome him as their deſtined deliverer. C 
Every thing being ready when the Duke arrived, his < 
R. Highneſs immediately gave the neceſſary orders for , 
the march of the army. He received the compliments P 
of the clergy, the univerſity of Edinburgh, the prinei 
pal inhabitants of the city, &c. on the 3oth, That 0 
day he viewed the artillery in the Abbey-cloſe, where b 
he was ſurrounded by a prodigious multitude of peo- * 
ple, who made the air to ring with their repeated ac 
huzza's. The troops were now in the higheſt ſpirits, f 
and cried to be led to action, to atone for and repair A 
their late miſcarriage. Accordingly, early next morn- " 
ing the 3 iſt, the army, conſiſting of fourteen battalions, pl 
(viz. the twelve that had been at the late battle, and th 
Sempill's, and the Scotch fuſileers), the Argyleſhire fo 
higblanders, Cobham's dragoons, and four troops of che 
Lord Mark Kerr's, marched from Edinburgh to the pol 
weſtward. Never did an army mar ch with greater ap- k. 
rances of joy and reſolution than this now did: cal 
oy was painted in every face, and courage diſplayed lan 
in every look: A happy omen of their future ſuccels. of 
Ligonier's and Hamilton's dragoons were ordered to 13 
patrole along the roads leading weſtward from Edin- cd 
burgh, in order to prevent any intelligence being ſent _ 
to the rebels, which their friends at Edinburgh took e- v4 
very opportunity of doing. The Edinburgh regiment che 
and city-guard were the only troops left in town, and 2 
therefore ſome of the country-militia were now Ca * 


in. Between nine and ten his R. Highneſs palled 
through 
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through the city in the Earl of Hopeton's coach; but 
when he had got to the weſt ſide of it, he mounted 
his horſe, and 10on came up with the army. 

Though the Duke's army conſiſted of fourteen bat- 
talions, yet they were all of them greatly diminiſhed, 
and ſome of them not above half complete: yet what 
they wanted in numbers, they made up in ſpirits and 
courage; they were become bold as lions, and longed 
to face the rebels, His R. Highneſs had as general 
officers under him, Lt-Generals William Anne Earl 
ot Albemarle, and Henry Hawley ; Maj.-Generals 
Humphry Bland, John Huſke, and Hugh Lord Sem- 
pill; and Brig. John Mordaunt. | 

His R. Highneſs arrived at Lialithgow in the evening 
of the 3 iſt, and quartered there that night with eight 
battalions, while Brig. Mordaunt, with fix others, lay 
at Borrow(tounneſs. The dragoons were poſted in the 
adjacent villages, and Col. Campbell, with the Argyle- 
ſiremen, took poſt in the front, towards the Avon. 
A conſiderable body of the rebels was then at Falkirk, 
and ſome of them appeared on the hills between that 
place and Liolithgow. As the rebels gave out, that 
they intended to ſtand another action with the King's 
forces, ſo his R. Highneſs expected, that, fluſhed with 
their late ſucceſs, they would have given him an op- 
portunity of finiſhing the affair at once; which (as his 
R. Highneſs obſerved in a letter to the Duke of New- 
calle), he was morally ſure, would have been in his 
favour, as the troops in general ſhewed all the ſpirit 
that he could wiſh, and would have retrieved what 
ſlips were paſt. Next morning, Feb. 1. baving review- 
ed the whole army at Liolithgow, his R. Highneſs im- 
wediately began his march towards Falkirk, expecting 
to meet the rebels to the weſtward of that town. The 
rebels advanced parties immediately retired on the ap- 
proach of thoſe of the royal army; and their foremoſt 
ſcours brought in ſome ſtragglers ; from whom his 
R. Highneſs, to his great aſtoniſhment, learned that the 
rebels 
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rebels had raiſed the ſiege of Stirling caſtle, had nailed 
up their cannon, and were repaſſing the Forth in the 
utmoſt confuſion, being afraid to look him in the face. | 
This information was ſoon confirmed by a violent ex- | 
ploſion, like the blowing up.of a magazine, which was , 
diſtinctly heard by the royal army. On their arrival 
at Falkirk, the Duke immediately detached Brig. Mor. 
daunt, with the Argyleſhiremen, and all the dragoons, ; 
in purſuit of. the flying rebels. The Brigadier got to t 
Stirling that night; where he found the rebels had a- h 
bandoned their camp, with all their artillery, and had d 
blown up their great magazine in the church of St Ni- t 
' nian's, where they had a ſtore of about 6000 lb. of T 
powder, which was done with fo little care or diſcre- le 
tion, that four or five of the rebels and ten of the < 
townſpeople were killed, and feveral wounded, They 
alſo left behind them all the wounded men they had vl 
taken priſoners at Falkirk, and about twenty of their 
on ſick people. | 5 ü 

Next day, Feb. 2. the Duke entered Stirling with 
his whole army; where he was joyfully received by 
the loyal inhabitants, welcomed by a triple diſcharge 
of the cannon of the caſtle, and received the compli- 
ments of Gen. Blakeney, and his officers, whoſe ſer- 
vices were highly commended by his R. Highneſs, for 


their gallant defence of ſuch an important fortreſs. The ( 
caſtle would have held out; bur the proviſions and the 
firing were almoſt conſumed. it ac 
The news of the arrival of the Duke of Cumber- BW that 
land ſtruck a mighty damp upon the rebels; and they Bi his | 
were ſo ſurprifed, or rather infatuated, on bearing of ure 
it, that they publiſhed' a proclamation at Stirling, of- 
fering a reward to any that would diſcover the author 
of that damnable lie, that the perſon commonly called BI s 
the Duke of Cumberland was arrived in Scotland. The . co 
intelligence however proving too true, when they heard «rp 
that his R. Higlhineſs was got to Linlithgow, they held — 


a council, and drew out their men, ing that they 
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would meet him: but as ſoon as the baggage and the 
cannon they lately took were moved off, they told the 
country-people that they were going to meet a rein- 
forcement; but that, as they could not carry away all 
their plunder, they would give it to them; and that it 
was in St Ninian's church; where they had made a 
magazine of powder and ball, When the country- 
| people came io take the plunder away, the rebels at- 
) tempted to ſer fire to the magazine; but the ſirſt train 
happily miſſing, ſeveral eſcaped : but the ſecond ſud- 
| denly taking fire, four of the rebels and ten of the 
N townſpeople were blown up and buried in the ruins.— 
f This ſhocking inſtance of barbarity, ſcarce to be paral- 
- lelled in hiſtory, will remain a laſting blot upon the 
e character of the pretender, and his adherents “. 
5 By this flight of the rebels, ſeveral of their priſoners, 
ad who were confined in Down caſtle, made their eſcape ; 
cit u did likewiſe Maj. Lockhart, and young Mr Gordon 
of Ardoch. The reſt of the priſoners were carried off, 
ith except the Glaſgow hoſtages, who were permitted to 
by return home, Sir Patrick Murray of Ochtertyre, and 
rge Mr Griffiths, who had been taken priſoners at the bat- 
| tle of Preſton, were ſoon after releaſed. | So that few, 
ſer- if any of the officers taken in that action, were now 
for u the rebels hands. 
The Charles, by this precipitate flight, loſt all footing in 
and de fouthern part of Scotland, and was forced to bid 
adieu, never more to return, to his great grief, and 


iber- unt of bis friends. After fording the Forth at Frew, 
they iis army proceeded to Crieff, and then ſeparating, 
og of Wi narched in three different corps; the clans, with their 
„ of- 3G pre- 
thor | 
called . Lee the Rev. Mr Mackie's account of this horrid tragedy, 
The Wy" Scots Mag. 1746, p. 221. ; from which it appears, that the 
beard el, ly laid a plot to deſtroy the innocent country-people ; 
© held ind that if they had intended no more than to deſtroy. their ma. 
J alu, to prevent its falling into the hands of the King's forces, 
— ſat might have been done another way, without either deſtroy- 


vs church, or hurting any mortal, 
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pretended prince, by Taybridge ; a body of Load 
ers, by Dunkeld ; and the third corps by Perth, which 
laſt town they entered Feb. 2. Ninetcen cars came 
in there the ſanie day; and the ſeven pieces of cannon 
taken at Falkirk, with four covered waggons; were likg- 
wiſe brought in on the 3d. The perſons of the great- 
eſt diſtinction that came to Perth were, the French am- 
baſſador, the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lords Pitſligo, 
Elcho, Ogilvy, Lewis Gordon, George Murray, and 
John Drummond, Sec. Murray, Sir John Macleod and 
his brother, Brig. Stapleton, Majors Nairn and Kenne- 
dy, and Mr Mitchell. Here they made no ſlay ; but 
even on the 3d, they ſent the ſeven pieces of hrab 
cannon, four coveted waggons, and foutteen carty 
with ammunition, to Dunkeld. The ſame. day, ths 
main bady of horſe and foot, conſiſting of the lik- 
guards, Pitſligo's, Ogilvie's, and Sir James Kialoch's 
men, croſſed the Tay, and took their roue for/Mont- 
roſe by the way of Cupar of Angus. On he 4th, 
the French piquets, and 1430 men commanded by Fal- 
kally and Blairfetty, paſſed the river hkewiſe;/ as dd 
Lord G. Murray, Strathallan, Gaſk, and the reſ of the 
entlemen above - mentioned; except Sec. Murray, the 
"rench ambaſſador, Lord Kilmarnock, and Macleod 
of Raza, who went for Dunkeld. Though the rebels 
had made ſome conliderable fortifications at Perth, yet 
they did not chuſe to make a ſtand there, or run de 
risk of defending the place againſt the royal forces: 
they therefore abandoned it wholly Feb. 4. leaving 
thirteep pieces of iron cannon, about eight and twee 
pounders, nailed up; and throwing into the met; 
great quantity of cannon- balls, ammunition, and four- 
teen ſwivel · guns that formerly belonged to the Hazad 
loop. The ſailors of this ſloop, priſoners here, were 

ſer at liberty. | | 
Ide rebels at Perth gave out, that their firſt colum 
was to march from Dunkeld, through Athol and Br 
denoch, towards Inverneſs; the RD by 9 

tow 
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towards Brechin; and the third; by Dundee and Mont- 
roſe, to Aberdeen, where the ſecond and third co- 


lumns were to unite, and then to join the firſt near in- 


xernels, with deſign to poſſeſs themſelves of that im- 

ant poſt, And they were ſo politic in their mea - 
ures, that this ſeparation was at ſirſt looked upon by 
the generals of the royal army as an abſolute diſperſion: 
but their real deſigns were fo much to the contrary, 
that the rebel-chiefs, ſaon after their flight from Stir- 
ling, gave their pretended prince a new demon(tration 
of their invariable attachment to him, in figning an af- 
fociation, by which they ſolemaly engaged never to #- 
bandon his intereſt 5 and at the fame time Charles gave 
them the (troogelſt aſſurances; that, whatever might be 
the fate of his enterpriſe, he was reſolved to die ſword 
in hand, rather than deſiſt from his pretenſions. The 
rebels were ſenſible bow much their retreat had the 
appearance of a flight; were conſcious what an alarm 
it would occaſion among their friends; both at home 
and abroad; and therefore urged a variety of motives 
to juſtify their conduct; alledging; that their men were 
lo loaded with booty, that they were under a neceffity 
of permitting them to. carry it home; that they found 


great difficulty in ſubſiſting their troops at Stirling; that, 


by moving northward, they faeilitated the junction of 
any ſuceours from France, as well as their expected 
ttinſorcements from the weſtern ooaſt of Scotland, and 
other parts; that though they had taken upwards of 
1000 tents at the battle of Falkirk, yet they could not 
prevail on the highlanders to make uſe of them, who 
choſe rather to lie in the open fields, in their ufual 
manner, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, 
healths ; that, after ſo fatiguing a campaign, ſome-re- 
cls was requilite ; and that, when they had refreſhed 
and reervited their forees, and the rigour of the ſea- 
lon was abated, they would not fail to make another 
iruption into the lowlands. But whatever they might 
i 36 2 pretend, 


yhich muſt have been extremely prejudiciat to cheir 
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pretend, it may be more naturally conceived to be 2 
deſign of protracting the war; that, by carrying it 
into the highlands, they might make it extremely one- 
rous and uneaſy to the royal forces ; that there the re- 
bels might obtain frequent opportunities of haraſſing 
and ſurpriſing their purſuers, and have a fair chance of 
rendering them weary of following them through their 
natal countries, where it would, they thought, be im- 
poſſible for the King's troops to have magazines and 
other requiſites for ſo conſiderable an army. In the 
next place, they were perſuaded, that by removing the 
war into the highlands, and diſſeminating a report that 
the Duke of Cumberland would inflid terrible ſeverities 
where-ever he came, they would keep their men toge- 
ther, draw out others, and render them a terror to 
their adverſaries. By this means, too, they would af- 
ford a fair opportunity to the French of attempting an 
invaſion in the ſouth; which they flattered themſelyes 
would relieve them from all difficulties. And to all 
this might be added, that they had formed a projet 
of making themſelves maſters of the chain of fortifica- 
tions from Fort William to Inverneſs ; by which they 
would not only ſecure the country behind them, but, 
if the wiſhed-for invaſion from France ſhould not take 
place, would be in the way of receiving the expeded 

ſaccours from thence; of which indeed they had bi- 
therto had large promiſes, though but ineffeQual per- 
formances, 

The Duke of Cumberland having arrived at Stirling 
with his whole army Feb. 2. gave immediate oiden 
for repairing the arch of the bridge which had been 
broke down by Gen. Blakeney's order, as has been te. 
lated above. This having been done by fix o clock 
in the morning of the 4th, with timber which had been 
moſtly provided by the rebels for the ſame purpole, 
that day the army paſſed over. The advanced guard, 
conſiſting of the Argyleſhire highlanders and the dia. 
goons, went on to Crieff, and the foot were . 
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in and about Dumblain. The Duke proceeded to 
Crieff on the 5th, and the advanced guard to Perth, 
where his R. Highneſs arrived oa the 6th, with the 
main body of the army. Here magazines of bread 


and forage were ordered to be laid in, for the ſub- 


ſſtence of the troops, becauſe. it was neceſſary to re- 
main there for a few days, in order to reſt the foot 
after the great fatigue they had undergone, But to 
prevent any ſurpriſes from the rebels, and ſcour the 
adjacent country, two detachments, of 500 foot each, 
were immediately ſent from Perth; one to Dunkeld, 
under the command of Lt-Col, Sir Andrew Agnew, 
to which 120 Argyleſhire men were added; the other, 
under Lt-Col. Leighton, to Caſtle Menzies, a mile 
north of Tay, bridge. 

In the march from Stirling to Perth, parties of the 
royal army ſtript and plundered the goods and effects 
of certain rebels, ſuch as - thoſe of the Viſcount of 
Strathallao, the Duke of Perth, Oc. and carried off 
great numbers of cattle, Theſe things they did, in 
revenge for the great fatigues they had undergone, 
and were likely to ſuffer, in purſuit of the rebels, 
And ſeveral perſons were taken up at Perth on ſuſpici- 
on; ſuch as the Ducheſs-dowager of Perth, the Viſ- 
counteſs of Strathallan, and others. They were all 
brought afterwards to Edinburgh, and committed pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle. | 

Mean time the rebels marched northward, The 
young pretender was at Blair of Athol on the 6th, 
with a body of the clans. They marcbed thence on 
the 7th and 8th, with their baggage, and the priſoners 
taken at Falkirk. Theſe priſoncrs were in a miſerable 
condition, ſame of them wanting ſhoes and ſtockings. 
The rebels proceeded on to Ruthven in Badenoch, and 
having blown up the barracks there, marched on to- 
wards Inverneſs. Glenbucket, with about 300 men, 


'and ſome cannon, had come to Ruthven on the 1oth, 


and ſummoned the garriſon in the barracks to ſurrender. 
Lieut, 
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Lieut, Molloy commanded in the barracks, and had 
under him about twelve men. He had been formerly 
attacked by 200 bighlanders in the begining of Sep- 
tember 1745, had made a bold defence, repulſed the 
rebels, killed three, and wounded fix; Being then 
only a ſerjeant, he was, for that brave action, made 
a lieutenant. And he now e ſo gallant à defence, 
that he did not ſurrender till he obtained honourable 
terms. | 
While the young pretendef with the clans is advan- 
cing towards Inverneſs by the highlaad road, thoſe 
that took the coaſt-road, with the centre-column, 
made the beſt of their way towards Aberdeen, At 
Montroſe, they nailed up all the cannon they had there 
except fix, intending to carry them by ſea to Aberdeen, 
Two of them were actually conveyed thence; But 
the other four were ſpiked up by a party landed from 
Adm; Byng's ſhip the Glouceſter, Feb. 11. The two _ 
- colatns united at Aberdeen, committed ſeveral out- 
rages there, and particularly obliged that town to p- 
them 500 |, Here they received ſome ſupplies, Io 
as money, arms, -cannon, asd ammunition, ſaddles, © 
and hotſe-futnitute, by a ſhip from France, and a 
reinforcemetit of two troops of diſmounted horſe, 
of Fitz James's regiment. _- Five ſhips had ſailed about 
the middle of February-from Dunkirk, in order to re- 
| inforce them. But two of them, viz. the Bourbon 
and Charité, were taken off Oſtend, Feb. 21. by 
Com. Knowles, On board theſe were the Coum de 
Fitz James, Major-General, commandant ; 'Maj.«Gen. 
Ruth; Brigs de Tyrconnel, Nugent, and "Choke ; 
Col. Nugent ; Lt-Col. Cople; Maj. Beraghz*Capt. 
Baron de Butler, and three other captains; h heue- 
nants, five cornets, thirteen quartermaſters; an al- 
moner, à commiſſaty of artillery, a commiſſary of 
proviſions, a treaſurer of the extraordinaties of war; a 
major fargeon, fix gunners, one corporal, one miner, 
a labourer; and nine companies of Fitz James's reg- 
8 ment, 
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ment, making together about 300 men. There was 


likewiſe on board all their ſaddles, arms, and horſe» 
furniture, ſome ammunition, and -the military cheſt, 
containing about 5000 I. Of this whale imbarkation 
2 140 men reached Scotland, and joined the 
The young pretender, being joined by ſeveral par- 
ties of his people that teak their route through Aber- 
deen, arrived in the neighbourhood of Inverneſs Feb. 
16. This party was ſaid to be 4000 ſtrong. Lord 
Loudon, hawever, with, 3500 men, marched from 


layerneſs that day to beat up their quarters, and had 


got half-way undiſcovered; when a detachment which 
he had ſent ta prevent intelligence, going a nearer 
way, contrary. ta orders, fired about thirty (het at 
four men, which alarmed the country, and threw the 


body along with his Lordſhip into confuſion ; during 


which a great many of his people diſperſed ; ſo that 
it was neceſſary ta march back to Iaverneſs, Here 
the Earl findipg himſelf unable to defend the place 
with the pumbers that remained with him, threw two 


independent companies into Fort George; with a fuf- 


ficiem quantity of proviſions ; and haviag put on ſhip- 
board what arms and ammugition there was no pte - 
ſent uſe for, on the 18th at noog, he marched out of 
laverneſs, and croſſed the ferry at Keſſack without the 


loſs of a mgp, though the rebels were in poſſeſſiog oſ 


one end of the town before he left the other. From 
thence he paſſed over into Cromarty ; and ſoon after 
croſſed at Tayae, in order to put himſelf bebind the 
rizer ip a deſenſible polt. Mean time, the rebels baying 
got poſſeſten of lazemels, immediately invelted Fort 
George, Which way commanded by Maj. Grant, with 
two. companies of Grants and Mack-ods, aud 80 re- 


gular tronpa. Maj, Ctast had been ordered to defebd 


the callie 0 we laſt extremity; but be baſely or 
covardly ſuxrendeted it to the rebels on the 0th. 
Here they got 16 pieces of cannon, with ammunition, 

l IHE : , 100 
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100 barrels of beef, and other proviſions. The re. 
bels ſoon after blew up the fort. The Maior was af- 
terwards tried by a court-martial, when he was ad- 
judged to be diſmiſſed the royal ſervice, and rendered 
incapable of ever holding any military office under the 
government: The juſt reward of his cowardice and 
pufillanimity, 

The young pretender now fixed his head quarters 
at Inverneſs, from whence he ſent detachments 
through the neighbouring countries, who exerciſed 
great ſeverities againſt all whom they thought to be 
diſafſected to their cauſe, and particularly rifled the 
Lord Preſident's houſe at Culloden. At the fame 
time they publiſhed an order, declaring it death to 
any who ſhould convey letters to, or correſpond with 
the friends of the government, 


The Duke of Athol, who had come along with the 


Duke of Cumberland from London, croſſed the Forth 
at Leith, Feb. 4. and was at Perth when his R. High- 
neſs arrived there, He reſolved to go to his own 
country, in order to reclaim, if poſſible, his rebel- 
vaſſals. For this purpoſe, his Grace publiſhed a de- 
claration, requiring all his vaſſals to come to Dunkeld 
and Kiikmichael, and join the troops ſent or to be 
ſent thither to diſarm and apprehend the rebels, on 
pain of their being proceeded againſt with the utmoſt 
ſeverity in caſe of refuſal. Several obeyed ; but the 
majority were with the rebels, under the command of 
his Grace's brothers, the Marquis and Lord George; 
to whom they were particularly attached, 

The King having directed the Heſhan troops in Bri- 
tiſn pay to be tranſported from Flanders into Scotland, 
they accordingly arrived in Leith road on the 8th in 
four days from Williamſtadt. They were 
by Pr. Frederick of Heſſe, ſon-in-law to the King; 
who was accompanied by John Earl of Crawfurd and 
the Prince of Herſburg. The Prince and the Earl of 
Crawfurd came aſhoic the night they my 
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lodged in the royal palace: of Holyroodhouſe 3 was ſa 
luted, on his arrival, by the ſhips, and by the caſtle of 
Edinburgh; perſons of diſtinction paid him their com- 
pliments; and he was entertained, duting his ſtay, 


with balls, concerts of muſic, aſſemblies, &c. An ex- 


preſs was ſent to the Duke of Cumberland with an ac- 
count of the arrival of the Heſſians; and his R. High- 
neſs directed them to be landed at Leith. They 
were cantoned in and about Edinburgh and the ſuburbs, 
Both men and horſes looked extremely well, The 
troops obſcrved ſtrict diſcipline, and were very kindly 
received by the inhabitants. As only a few women 
bad come along with them, and theſe none of the moſt 
handſome x it is not therefore to be wondered at that 
they ſhould be particularly fond of our Scotch women, 
who far eclipſed the Heſhan ladies in beauty and ſhape. 
And it is inconceivable to think that our fair country» 
women ſhould be as fond of theſe foreigners, who 
wore muſtachoes, had ſomething grim and ftern in their 
looks, and were of a ſtrange language. Yet love and 
gallantry took place on both fides ; the Heſſian Prince 
ſet the example; and many of the men, both officers 


and ſoldiers, entered into matrimonial engagements 


with the Scottiſh beauties. Every regiment had a 
chaplain, who preached to them both on Lord's days 
and work-days. They were accommodated with 
ſome of the churches in the. city, and with the Sc- 


ceding meeting-bouſe in Briſto. Their worſhip was 


decently performed, and regularly attended, Multi- 
tudes crouded to their aſſemblies, and their muſic was 
univerſally admired, | | 
The Duke of Cumberland made a trip from Perth 
to Edinburgh on the 15th; and having concerted with 
the Prince of Heſſe the moſt proper meaſures for em- 
ploying thoſe forces to the beſt advantage, his R. High- 
returned next day to the army, Bligh's foot had 
come to Edinburgh Feb. 1. having been furniſhed with 
horſes by n to expedite their march bs 
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aud about the middle of the month St George's dra- 
goons, with Kingſton's light horſe, and parties of Mark 
Kerr's dragoons, and of Johnſon's foot, came to Edin- 
bargh, and proceeded to join the Duke. On the gth, 
Maj -Gen. Campbel had come to Perth, with four 
companies of weſtern highlanders ; but his Excel. 
Fency was ſoon after fent back to Argyleſhire; and 
his fon, the lientenant-colonel, with 600 men, was 
kept, to accompany the army, and go upon par- 
nes. | 
As ſoon as the aforementioned detachments from 
the royal army under Lt-Colonels Leighton and Ap- 
new took poſt at Caſtle-Menzies and Dunkeld, the re- 
bels retired from Blair of Athol. Upon which Sir An- 
drew Agnew marehed to Blair caſtle, being accompa- 
med by the Duke of Athol, By the x 4th the Duke of 
Cumberland ſent three battalions of foot to Cupar of 
Angus, and a regiment of dragoons to Dundee, On 
the 2oth his R. Higlmefs put the troops in motion 
from Perth in four diviſions z each of which was to 
have two days halt at Montroſe in their way to Aber- 
deen. The Scots fuſileers were left at Perth under 
the command of Maj. Colvill ; Sir Andrew Agnew, 
with 500 men, was to remain at Blair; and Capt, 
Webſter, with 200 men, at Caſtle Menzies, - The 
Duke, at the time of his march from Perth, intended 
to have reimbarked the Heſſians for Flanders; but 
ſoon after, apprehending the poſſibility of the rebels at- 
tempting to ſlip again into the low country, and of their 
being reinforced from France, he count ermanded the 
reimbarkation of the Heſſtans, ordered four battalions 
of them to march to Perth, and two to Stirfing, $ 
© George's dragoons to be poſted at the bridge of Eam, 
and the remains of Liganter's and Hamilton's dragoons 
to be poſted at Bannockburn, near Stirling; the whole 


under the command of Pr. Frederick of Heſſe, and the 


' Farl of Crawfurd, as general of horſe,” By this diſpo- 
firion, there would be a ſufficient corps to deal 70 
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the rebels, ſhould they attempt to go ſouth, or attack 
the poſts at Blair, Caſtle Menzies, Cc. Bligh's bat- 
talion was ordered to go to Aberdeen by ſea, and ar- 
rived there on the 25th of March. 
While the Duke was at Montroſe, Capt. Koningam, 
who had the command of the train at Falkirk, and 
cowardly abandoned it, was brought to the head of the 
artillery on the 24th, had his {word broke over his 
head, his ſaſh thrown on the ground, and way bimſelf 
diſmiſſed the ſervice . From Montroſe the army 
marched to Aberdeen, where the firſt diviſion arrived 
on the 25th, and the reſt of the army a day or two 
after. Here the Duke was received with the greateſt 
joy, as their deliverer from the highland banditti and 
Tavagers ; and was waited upon by the noblemen and 
entlemen in the neighbourhood, who all welcomed 
him as their ſaviour, with offers of their ſervice, The 
day after his arrival, the Earl of Ancrum was detach- 
ed with 100 dragoons, and Maj. Morris with 300 foot, 
to Corgarf caftle at the head of the river Don, fort 
miles from Aberdeen, to ſeize a quantity of Spaniſh 
arms and powder which had been Jately landed, and 
lodged there, The detachment took them without re- 
ſiltance, the rebels having quitted the caſtle upon their 
apptoach: but as the horſes of the country had been 
driven away, they were obliged to deſtroy molt of the 
arms, and thirty barrels of powder. Towards the end 
of the month, the Laird of Grant's people were in 
arms for the government, headed by the young Laird 
Mr Ludovick, and were matching to Aberdeen to join 
the army; and by that time the French ſhip that had 
landed French ſoldiers, &c. at Aberdeen, was deſtroy- 
cd by Capt. Dyves of his Majeſty's ſhip the Win- 
Foe 3 H 2 chelſea. 


* Immediately on the army's arrival at Edinburgh after 
the aQtion at Falkick, be had cut an artery, in order to deſtroy 
himſelf, and avoid the diſgrace he ſo juſtly merited ; but tlie 
* ern was therefore poſtponed 

now. N + 
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chelſea, - At this time the main body of the rebels, 
with their pretended prince, were at Inverneſs; a party 


under Lords Lewis Gordon and John Drummond were 
at Gordon caſtle, on the ſouth ſide of the Spey ; and a 


ſtrong body, computed at 2 or 3000 men, at Elgin, 


and Fochabers, on both ſides of that river, with two 
pieces of cannon, which they had coaſted along from 
Montroſe, as is obſerved above. They gave out that 
they would diſpute the paſſage of the Spey with the 
King's forces, ſhould they march that way. But when 
it came to the trial, they fled with precipitation, as the 
ſequel will how. _ | 
About the beginning of March the Heſhans, with 
their artillery, moved from Edinburgh for Perth, 
taking their route by Stirling. The Prince and the 
Earl of Crawfurd went from Edinburgh on the 5th, 
By the 10th their head quarters were at Perth, 
Thence the Prince took a tour northward by Dunkeld, 
Taymouth, Oc. to reconnoitre, and returned to Perth 
on the 15th. The Scots fuſileers, who had been left 
here, marched after the army to Aberdeen, While 
the Heſſians were ar Perth, Lord G. Murray marched 
from Ruthven in Badenoch with 700 men, confiſting 
of Macpherſons, Macintoſhes, and Atholmen, in order 
to ſurpriſe Sir Andrew Agnew at Blair caſtle, This 
party, by marching all night, concealed their deſign fo 
well, that they were within two miles of Blair before 
Sir Andrew had the leaſt notice of their being nearer 
than Badenoch, Dividing into three ſeparate bodies, 
at two in the morning of March 17. they * as 
many ſmall parties of the Argyleſhire highlanders; 
one at the foot of Rannoch, under the command of 
Colin Campbell of Glenure ; others at Blairſetty three 
miles north, and at Kynichan, three-miles weſt of Blair, 
About half a dozen were killed, and moſt of the reſt 
taken priſoners. After this ſucceſs, Lord George Mur- 
ray marched immediately for Blair caſtle, the garriſon 
of which, on notice of their approach, took in - 
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fick and horſes into the caſtle, with what forage and 

fewel they could get. Sir Andrew Agnew drew up 
his men before the caſtle, and offered the rebels battle, 
which they declined. He then retired into the caſtle, 
and made the proper diſpoſitions for ſtanding a ſiege. 
On the 18th the rebels began to play upon the caſtle 


- with two pieces of cannon, a three-pounder and a four- 


nder. But obſerving that no impreſſion was made 
upon the wall, they pointed their cannon at the roof, 
and fired red-hot bullets, which did a good deal of da- 
mage to it, and to the wainſcotting. Mean time in- 
telligence of the ſiege being received at Perth, the Earl 
of Crawfurd, with Ligonier's and Hamilton's dragoons, 
and a detachment of the Heſhans, marched thence in 
order to raiſe the ſiege. The Earl having reached Pit- 
lochrie on the iſt of April, the rebels formed there 
to give him battle. Lord Crawfurd formed on the o- 
ther ſide ; and making a motion to advance againſt 
the rebels, the latter retired ; with deſign, as they gave 
out, to decoy the troops into the paſs of Killicranky, 
But miffing their aim, and fearing leaſt the Earl ſhould 
ſteal a march upon them through the hills above Mou» 
lin, and hearing that a detachment was marching from 
Taybridge by Kynichan ; therefore, for fear of being 
iocloſed, they decamped in the night of April 1. and 
marched off with great precipitatign for Badenoch, af- 
ter having almoſt ruined the pobr country, The re- 
bels had fired 207 cannon-balls, of which 185 were 
red-hot, againſt the caſtle ; the garriſon of which were 
ſo reduced, that they had nothing to live upon but 
borſe-fleſh for ſome days be fore the rebels fled. The 
Earl of Crawfurd arrived at Blair on the 3d, and was 
followed by the Duke of Athol. The Prince of Heſſe 
arrived two or three days after. And ſoon after all 

the troops returned to Perth. 6 
During theſe tranſaQions, other partics of the rebels 
were not idle, A party was detached from Inverveſs 
towards Fort Auguſtus, who inveſted it on the 23d of 
| February, 
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February, The garriſon, conſiſting of three compa» 
nies of Guiſe's foot, amounting to about 140 men, 
commanded by Maj. Wentworth, defended themſelves 
two days; but their powder- magazine taking fire, it is 
ſaid they were thereupon obliged to ſurrender, The 
Major was afterwards tried by a court-martial, was 
adjodged to be diſmiſſed the ſervice, and rendered in- 
c2vable of holding any military office under his Ma- 
jeſty. The rebels burat Fort Auguſtus a little before 
the battle of Culloden. 

Atſter their ſuccefs at Fort Auguſtus, the rebels de- 
termined to get poſi: ſhon of Fort William, a place of 
much greater importance. For this purpoſe ſeveral 
ſmall parties took poſt on each fide the narrows of Car- 
ron: but were diſlodged thence by a party from Fort 
William, and ſome of the crews of the Baltimore and 
| Serpent (loops, ſent out for that purpoſe in ſeveral 
boats. They killed two of the rebels, and wounded 
ſeveral : and to prevent their neſtling in, they 
burat down the ferryhouſes on both fides of the wa- 
ter, and a little town with about twelve houſes in it, 
a quarter of a mile diſtant from the ferryhouſe on the 
north ſide, and deſtroyed or brought off all their boats. 
Theſe proceedings produced a letter from Lochiel and 
Keppoch, of date March 20. in which they exclaimed a- 
gainſt the Campbells, for burning houſes and corn, killing 
horſes, houghing cattle, ſtripping women and children, 
and expoſing them to the ſeverity of the weather in 
the open fields; threatened to make repriſals, if they 
could procure leave from their prince, by entering Ar- 
gylcſhire, and acting there at diſcretion; and by putting 
a Campbell to death for every houſe that ſhould after- 
wards be burar by that clan; extolled the lenity and 
moderation-of the rebels, notwithſtanding many malici- 
ous aſperſions induſtriouſly ſpread to the contrary ; and 
inſinuated, that thoſe who gave orders for the burn- 
ing, could not anſwer for it to the Britiſh patlia- 

ment . 
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- Soon after this, a party of the rebels, ſaid to amount 
to 1500 men, conſiſting of Camerons, the Macdonaldy 
of Keppoch and Glenco, and the Stewarts of Appin, 
and the greateſt part of their French auxiliaries, 
commanded by Lochiel, marched to inveſt Fort Wil- 
liam. They began to blockade it on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, under the direction of Brig. Stapleton, an ex- 
perienced engineer. The garriſon conſiſted of about 

600 men, and afterwards received ſome ſmall reinforce- 
ments. The fiege continued till the 3d of April, 
The rebels raiſed ſeveral batteries, and fired very 
briſkly from the 20th of March till the 31ſt, when a 
fally was made by 150 men, who ruſhed in upon one 
of the rebel-batteries, and made themſelves maſters of 
three braſs four-pounders, two mortars, and their fur- 
nace,the very ſame which the rebels had taken at the bat» 
tle of Preſton ; they ſpiked up two large mortars, which 
they could not bring away, with one braſs fix-pounder, 

which they brought under the walls of the fort, They 
had only two men killed and three wounded ; and 
brought in two priſoners, one of them a French gunner, 

On the ad the rebels began to nail up their largeſt can- 
non, and to carry off their ſmall ones. Next day they 

raiſed the ſiege, finding it impoſſible to carry the fort. 

The garriſon, to the number of 500, immediately ſal- 
lied out, but found the works deſerted, They then 
took the reſt of the cannon and mortars, and carried 
them into the fort: ſo that four braſs four-pounders, 

four iron ſix-pounders, nine mortars, and their furnace, . 
fell into the hands of the beſieged; and during the 
bege they buried only fix men, and had about twenty 

four wounded. Capt. Scot acquired very great ho- 

tour by his noble defence of this fort, which was a 

place of the utmoſt importance. The rebels loſt a 
conſiderable number of men during the ſiege, and were 
at laſt obliged to relinquiſh it, to their loſs and diſho- 
nour ; thus failing in their project of making themſelves 


maſters of the principal fort on that ſide, which "ay 
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had vainly flattered themſelves with almoſt certain af. 
ſurance of carrying. | | | 
But they were more ſucceſsful in another. quarter, 
Lord Loudon, after his retreat from Inverneſs, being 
ordered to join the Duke, was effectually prevented 
from doing ſo, and bad been forced to retire into Su- 
therland. He took poſt at Dornoch, where he was 
reinforced by ſome of the Earl of Sutherland's people, 
conſiſting of 310 men, beſides ſerjeants, corporals, and 
drums. The rebels, however, determined to diſlodge 
him, becauſe his activity greatly incommoded their en- 
terpriſes. With this view, having collected a number 
of fiſhing-boats at Findhorn, and two other ſmall 
places in the Murray - frith, they put four men on 
ard each, and, by the favour of a thick fog, which 
laſted eight days, coaſted round Tarbotneſs to Taye 
in Rolsſhire, where a body of their men lay. /T bere 
they imbarked, to the number of about 1 500, under 
the command of the Duke of Perth, the Earl of Cro- 
merty, and Clanronald; and on the 20th of March, 
at eight in the morning, they croſſed the ferry, and 
landed on the Sutherland fide, about two miles welt of | 
Dornoch, where 200 men of Loudon's regiment were | 
cantoned. On notice of the rebels landing, 140 of the 
loyal people retired eaſtward. The other 60 were ſur- 
priſed, and made priſoners ; among whom were the , 
Major, Mackenzie, who had been formerly in the j 
 Rufhan ſervice, Captains Sutherland of Forſe, and { 
Macintoſh of that Ilk, and Adj. Robert Grant. Lord I 
Loudon had left Dornoch that morning about fire - 
- o'clock, and gone weſtward to reconnoitre the different tl 
paſſes where the reſt of his men were ſtationed ; dread- h 
R 
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ing nothing from that quarter, as he had carried all 
the 'boats over to the oppolite ſhore, and thought it 
impracticable to bring any from the Murray frit, 
three war-ſhips being ſtationed there. On this event, 
his Lordſhip not judging it ſafe to remain longer in Jar 
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Laird of Macleod, &c. and 800 men, into the iſle of 
Sky; where he arrived March 26. leaving a ſmall part 
of his regiment, with the militia of the cquntry, in 
Sutherland, Lord Loudon was immediately joined 
by Sir Alexander Macdonald of Slate, 

But though the rebels were ſucceſsful in this expe- 
dition, they ſoon after ſuffered a mortifying loſs, The 
Hazard ſloop, ſtyled by the rebels the Prince Charles 
ſnow, had failed from Montroſe the 27th of January 
for France. She got into Dunkirk, and afterwards put 
to ſea to return to Scotland, She was met off Oſtend 
by two Eogliſh privateers, who drove her aſhore ; but 
being afterwards repaired, ſhe failed; and, being an 
excellent ſailor, eſcaped the vigilance of fix or ſeven 
Engliſh ſhips that were cruiſing off that part to watch 
her, On the 24th of 'March ſhe was deſcried by four 
Engliſh ſhips at anchor off Troup head; on fight of 
which ſhe bore away. Upon which the Sheerneſs, 
Capt, Obrian, cut her cable, gave her chace quite 
through Pentland frith. about 5o leagues, kept a run- 
ning fight for fire hours, and at laſt run her aground in 
Tongue-þay, Here the Hazard's crew landed late in 
the evening of the 25th, and came to a gentleman's 
houſe oppoſite to Tongue. Lord Rae's militia, and a- 
bout 100 men of Loudon's regiment, with Captains 


Alexander Mackay, Sir Henry Monro, young Macleod, 


and Lord Charles Gordon, two ſubalterns, and the 
ſurgeon, were at this time not far from Tongue, 
Lord Rea, on notice of the landing of the men, having 
got notice of their number, immediately concerted with 
the officers the means of attacking them. According- 
ly, about 5o of Loudon's men, and the like number of 
Rea's, marched by break of day, and in two hours 
came up with the French; who had forced a guide 
io lead them off in the night, The French drew up, 
and being attacked, made ſeveral fires ; but the bigh- 
landers, after diſcharging their muſkets, attacked them 
frord in hand. On which the French, haviog five K 
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fx men killed, and as many more wounded, and ſee- 
ing Capt, George Mackay coming up with a reinforce. 
ment, immediately ſurrendered. They were carried 
priſoners to Tongue, and put on board the Sheerneſs. 
There was about 13,000 l. Sterling on-board the 
Hazard, all Engliſh gold, except about 1000 French 
guineas, in five cheſts. ' The money was landed, and 
ſeized by the party. There were alſo found on board 
fourteen cheſts of piſtols and ſabres, with thirteen bar- 
rels of gunpowder, deſigned for the uſe of the rebels, 
The Sheerneſs had fired, in the engagement, 8 or 900 
ſhot, beſides double ſhot and — e; the Hazard had 
her maintopmaſt, bowſprit, and foreyard ſhot. away, 
molt of her low rigging cut to pieces, and upwards of 
80 ſhot-holes in her larboard-fide. - She had 38 ſailon 
and 15 ſoldiers killed, and 10 wounded, four of which 
died afterwards. The Sheerneſs had not a man killed, 
and only one wounded. All the perſons who had be- 
Jonged- to the Hazard, and were put on board the 
Sbeerneſs, amounted in all, land and marine officers 
and ſoldiers and ſeamen, to 156. The officers and 
ſoldiers were moſtly Iriſh, and a few Scots, command- 
ed by Col. Brown, who had made his eſcape from 
Carliſle after the ſurrcader of the town was agreed on, 
and had been afterwards engaged in the battle of. Fal- 
kirk. Several of the officers were experienced en- 
gineers, either in the French or Spaniſh ſervice. A- 
mong the private men were found two deſerters, one 
from the Welch fuſileers, and one from Bligh's. The 
Sheerneſs, after performing this efſential ſervice, ſail- 
ed to Stromneſs in Orkney, where one Capt. Sinclair, 
in a New-England ſhip of 14 guns, ſome ſwivels, 150 
ſmall. arms, and aboye 10 barrels of gunpowder, 
had betrayed his ſhip to the rebels, and had laid an 
imbargo oa twelve merchant · ſhips in Stromneſs har- 
bour; and deſigned, with the aſſiſtance of the rebel 
party then at Kirkwall, under the command of Lord 
3 lon of the Earl of Cromarty, to ſecure * 
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forthe uſe of the pretender. Capt. Obrian relieved 
the merchant-ſhips,' and ſeized Sinclair's, but he him- 
ſelf made his eſcape. A good many ſmall arms, broad 
ſwords,” ammunition, and ſeveral treaſonable letters, 
were found on board. The Hazard floop and Sin- 
clair's ſhip were ſent to Leith road, and the priſoners to 
Berwick, Lord Rea's loyal behaviour drew upon him 
the fury of the rebels ; and being threatened with fire 
and ſword by the Farl of Cromarty, his Lord(hip, 
with his family, went ſoon after to Edinburgh, as did 
Loudon's men to Aberdeen, both by ſea. But let us 
now · return to the Duke of Cumberland. 2 

His R. Highneſs was viſited at Aberdeen by the 
Duke of Gordon, the Earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, 
the Laird of Grant, and ſeveral of the northern nobili- 
ty and gentry, ho made loyal offers of their ſervice. 
The Duke applied himſelf diligently to refreſhing and 
diſciplining his troops, providing magazines for their 
ſubliltence, and preparing to march after the rebels, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit. Towards the end 
of March, his R. Highneſs having received intelligence, 
that the Earl of Airly, father to Locd Ogilvy, was 
railing his men, to join the rebels, ſent orders to him 
to deſiſt from ſuch treaſonable practices. This not 
being complied with, the Duke ordered a detachment 
of 100 recovered men who were coming up to the ar- 
my, to take poſſeſſion of Airly's houſe, and to make 
him priſoner, until his people ſhould bring in their arms, 
A good number eomplied, and Lord Airly went there- 
after to Edinburgh. About the ſame time Maj, La- 
faufille, with 300 men, was ordered to go to Gleneſk, 
one of the molt rebellious parts, to attack all whom he 
found there in arms againſt the government, and to 
burn the habitations of ſuch as had left them, and were 
with the rebels. This detachment arrived very ſea- 
ſonably; for the people at Brechin would otherwiſe 
have been ſwallowed up: for one Ferrier, an old ſmug- 

gler, had, with a {mall party of rebels, taken up hi 
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quarters at Gleneſſc; had ſent down parties almoſt to 
the very gates of Brechin, and carried off men, horſes, 
arms, c. and had raiſed about 200 men in Gleneſk 
and Glenproſen. The Major made a trip to Edzell, 
burnt the Jacobite meeting-houſe of Lethnet, and 
laid two or three of the richeſt Jacobites in chat coun- 
try under a ſmall contribution; he next paid Lord 
Airly a viſit, traverſed Glenproſen and Clova, and 
burnt or deſtroyed all the meeting-houſes where · exer 
he came. It coſt ſome pains to ſave Gleneſk, being x 
neſt of Jacobites, Theſe meaſures, to which ſevere 
threats were added, had the good effect of inducing 


moſt of the people to ſubmit, and deliver up their arms; | 


and the end plainly juſtified the means, 
While the army lay at Aberdeen, ſome of the ſol- 
diers, in reſentment of the hardſhips put upon them by 
the rebels, ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to plunder the 
rebel-houſes. Some detached parties having pillaged 
the houſe of James Gordon of Cowbardie, who was in 
the rebellion; his lady complained to the Duke; who 
ordered a ſtrict inquiry to be made into the affair, and 
100 guineas to be given the lady for her Joſſes; 
declaring, that he had never given orders for taking a- 
ny effects belonging to the rebels, except their cattle 
and forage, for that the reſt was to be left to the lay, 
It ſeems that one Lieut. Fawlie of Flemipg's foot had 
been broke at Montroſe, Feb, 24. for diſobedience of 
orders, forfeiture of his word of honour, and prevarica- 
tion before a court-martial held on him for having 
plundered the houſe of Mr Oliphant of Gaſk, a rebel. 
And on the 23d of March, Enſ. Daniel Hart, of the 
late Sir Robert Monro's foot, was, by a ſentence of a 
court-martial, caſhiered, and rendered incapable of e- 
ver ſerving in any capacity under his Majeſty, fon ex- 
torting ſix guineas from the wife of Francis Roſs mer- 


chant in Aberdeen, upon his promiſing to protect her 


houſe and ſhop. And two ſoldiers of Fleming's foot 
Were hanged at Aberdeen, for plundering ſome houſes 
| g , $2 | ; 2 
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the jacobites, and their emiſſaries, did, and to this 
day do ſtill maliciouſiy throw upon his R. Highneſs; who, 
nevertheleſs, will be ever revered by every good Pro- 
teſtant for quelling a rebellious inſurreQion, which, if 
it had ſucceeded, would have been fatal to the whole 
Proteſtant intereſt in Europe. 144 
Maj.-Gen. Bland marched from Aberdeen on the 
12th of March to Inverury and Old Meldrum, one 
march towards the Spey, with ine Royal Scots, Bar- 
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goons, and Kingſton's horſe, having the Campbells be- 
fore him, with the Laird of Grant and 100 of his men. 
ol- The Duke having received. intelligence on the 16th, 
by that Roy Stewart was at Strathbogie, with about 2000 
the foot and 60 huſſars, ſent orders to Gen. Bland, to at- 
ed tempt to ſurpriſe them, at leaſt to attack them; and 
; in detached Brig, Mordaunt, with the Scots fuſileers, 
pho Brag's, Monro's, and Battereau's regiments, and four 
and pieces of cannon, next morning, by day-break, to Old 
es; Meldrum, in order to ſuſtain Gen. Bland. Accordiog- 
Th ly Gen, Bland marched on the 17th towards Stra 

tle bogie, and was almoſt within ſight of the place when 
aw. the rebels had the firlt notice of his approach. They 


hal immediately abandoned the town, and fled with the ut- 


e of molt precipitation towards Keith, I hey were purſued 


ict» upwards of two miles. Roy Stewart was wounded in 
ving the arm by a ſhot from one of Kingſton's horſe, 
bel. Theſe advantages however were counterbalanced by 


the ſome little checks that parties of the royal army re- 


of a ceived, A captain of highlanders, whom Gen. Bland 


Ke had detached with 70 highlanders and 30 of Kingſton's 


er horſe to Keith, was ſurpriſed in the night of the 20th, 
mer - aud loſt his whole party, except a cornet, five men, and 
her two horſes, of Kingſton's, aud one highlander, who 


made their eſcape, The rebels had marched from Fo- 
chabers in the night, ſurrounded Keith, and entered it 
at 


in chat neighbourhood. Theſe inſtances are ſufficient - 
to. wipe off from the Duke thoſe vile reproaches which 


rel's, Price's, and Cholmondeley's foot, Cobham's dra- 
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at both ends. The Campbells lay in the church, and 
defended the church-yard for above half an hour, and 
made the rebels pay dear for this advantage. Capt. 
Campbell, a ſerjeant, and five private men of the King's 
troops, were killed, | | A $3] 
By the 26th, the King's army was divided in three 
cantonments; the whole firlt line, conſiſting of ſix bat- 
talions, Kingſton's horſe, and Cobham's dragoons, un- 
der the command of Lord Albemarle and Maj. -Gen. 
Bland, at Strathbogie, within twelve miles of the Spey; 
the reſerve, conſiſting of three battalions, . with four 
pieces of cannon, under Brig. Mordaunt, at Old 
Meldram, half-way between Strathbogie and Aber- 
deen; and the whole ſecond line, conſiſting of the 
ſix remaining battalions, (Bligh's being then arrived 
from Leith), and Mark Kerr's dragoons, at Aber- 
decn, About this time, the advanced parties of the 
rebels and of the corps at Strathbogie were within a 
mile of each other every night; their ſcouts and te- 
connoitring parties exchanged ſome ſhots; and, for 
fear of a ſurpriſe, the royal troops were kept under 
arms ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, taking what flecy 
they could get in the day-time, | 
Towards the end of March the Duke was preparing 
to march from Aberdeen, having been long detained 
there by the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and waiting for 
ſome detachments, and proviſions and firing coming by 
rea. He fitted up Gordon's hoſpital for a fort, in which 
he purpoſed to leave a ſmall garriſon, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Croſby of the Scots fylileers, for ſecu- 
ring the town from any inſults from Glenbucket's peo- 
ple or any others. „ 8 
The Duke, having now got every thing in readineſs 
for his marching, and being informed that the Spey was 
fordable, marched from Aberdeen, with the laſt divi- 
fion of the army, on the 8th of April, and incamped on 
the 11th at Cullen, where the troops received a conli- 


derable ſum as a preſent from the Earl of Findlater ar 
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Lord Braco. Here Lord Albemarle joined his R. High- 
'reſs, and the whole army was aſſembled. Next day 
they marched to the Spey, and paſſed it with no other 
loſs than gf one dragoon and four women, who were 
drowned, Maj.-Gen, Huſke had been detached in the 


morning, with the fifteen companies of grenadiers, the 


highlanders, and all the cavalry, with two pieces of 


cannon 3 and the Duke went with them himſelf. On 
their firſt appearance the rebels, computed to be be- 
tween 2 and 3000, under the command of Lord John 


Drummond, retired from the fide of the Spey towards 


Elgin, _ which Kingſton's horſe immediately forded 
over, ſuſtained by the grenadiers and highlanders. But 
the rebels were got out of their reach before they could 
pals, The infantry waded over as faſt as they arrived 3 
and though the water came up to their middles, they 
went on with great — . The royal army in- 
camped on the 12th on the welt fide of the Spey, 
marched through Elgin on the 13th, incamped about 
three miles to the welt of it, in the pariſh of Alves, and 


on the 14th reached Nairn; where they halted the 


15th, being the Duke's birthday, who then entered in- 
to the 26th year of his age, and employed themſelves 
in putting their arms, &c. in good order, in the view 
of having a bruſh with the rebels. > * 

The rebels were guilty pf very great negle& in not 
diſputing the paſſage of the Spey with the royal army; 


and why they did not do it, is not eaſy to be concei- 


ved. It. appears, from this inſtance, that they were un- 
der a total infatuation. For though all the forces they 
bad poſted on the river could not have ſtopped the 
Duke's paſſage, yet they might have killed him a good 
many men, and exceedingly weakened his force. But 
certainly there was a ſpecial interpoſition of providence 
in this affair; and the antient adage, Quot Deut vult 
perdere, prius dementat, may not unſitly be applied on 
this occaſion. However, as the Duke of Cumberland's 
march had fſurpriſedpthe rebels, and much — 
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their counſels, upon hearing of his arrival at Nairn, they 
were much perplexed about what courſe» they ſhould 
ſteer, after having miſſed the golden opportunity of at- 
tacking him in fording the Spey. All their army was not 
then joined. Keppoch, the Maſter of Lovat, Cluny 
Macpherſon, and many of the recruits of Glengary's and 
other regiments, were not come up. There was a pa 
at Cromarty; and a ſtrong detachment, conſiſting of 
1600 men, in Sutherland, and Lord Rea's country, un- 
der the command of Lord Cromarty, Glengyle, Glen - 
carnock, and Bariſdale. But all the parties were ex- 
pected in a feu days. Their number, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Inverneſs, amounted to 6000 at 
leaſt, all brave and reſolute men. It was ar firſt 
poſed to retreat to the mountains till their whole body 
mould aſſemble, and make à ſummer-campaign of it, 
This was the opinion of all the highland clans, who 
were not for precipitating any thing. But this opinion 


wWuas taxed as1imid, and rejected as ſuch: though, per- 


haps, it was the beſt meaſure they could have taken. 
It would certainly have protracted the war, and led the 
royal army a dance after them into their faſtneſſes, 
where the rebels would have vaſt advantages over 
them, and might expect ſuccours from France, ſuffici- 
ent to enable them to make an offenſive war. Others 
were for retreating only for a few days, till their ſcat- 
tered. parties ſhould aſſemble, and then give the Duke 
of Cumberland battle in an advantageous fituation, But 
this opinion could not be carried into execution, as they 
laboured under a total want of proviſions, and had no 
money to purchaſe them: ſo that they were reduced 
to the ſad dilemma, either to fight, ſtarve, or diſperſe, 
The laſt expedient propoſed for extricating themſelves 
fiom their difficulties, was, to furpriſe the royal army 
in their camp at Nairn in the night of the 15th. All 
the clans, with their pretended prince, were keen for 
this night · attack, and ſeemed. to be paſitive of ſucceſs. 
It was at laſt agreed to; and accordingly, about eight 
; at 
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| xt night, the rebel-army, conſiſting of about 3000 men, 
| marched from Culloden moor, where they bad drawn 
up in order of battle in the forenoon, in expeRation of 
the Duke's advancing from-Nairn, Lord G. Murray 


was in the van, Lord J. Drummond in the centre, and 
f the Dake of Perth, with the prince · pretender and Fitz 
, james's horſe, in the rear. The van marched very 
F quick, but the rear very flow, The former had got 
to Culraick, within four miles of Nairn, by-one o'clock 
v ia the morning; but the latter was a good way behind. 
2 Here a halt was made to give time to the rear to come 
* up. When they had both come to that place, it was 
* near two o'clock, and they could plainly fee the fires 
. in the Duke of Cumberland's camp. — th 

ly were diſcovered, that the King's army was x Arr 
"4 and that the ſun would be up before they could reach 
bo Nairn, and form themſelves, it was agreed to lay aſide 
* the attempt, and return immediately to Culloden. Ac- 
5 cordingly, they ſet out on their return, and came to 
* Culloden a little before eight o'clock in the morning 


the of Wedneſday thawr6th, not a little fatigued” and 
ſes, hungry, g travelled that night at leaſt fifteen miles 
ver and having but little proviſion to refreſh them. Their 
pci loſs of ne Hazard ſloop was now ſenſibly felt. | 
ers What chiefly induced the rebels to this attempt, 
* was, the apprehenſion that the King's troops would all 
ake be drunk and aſleep; that they would all be in fach 
But confuſion, that tha could not withſtand the rude ſhock 
they of the highlanders, and would therefore become an 
4 no ealy prey. But they were miltaken : the Duke was 
rery well apprifed of the deſign, and was prepared to 
give them a proper reception. For as ſoon as the re- 
dels reached Culraick, the drums beat, and the army 
was ordered to march to attack them on the road. 
Theſe preparations intimidated Charles to advance; 
and therefore he thought proper to return the way he 
came, It was no doubt wiſely reſolve dy the rebels 
to attack the royal army by th and bad they got 
. 3 up 
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up undiſcovered before it was light, they might have 
made ſome impreſſion, and cut off part of them. But 
it is thought they could not have totally routed the 
King's army; for they lay all night on their arms, and 
their..cannon were planted. Providence here again 
baffled. the crafty deſigns of the enemy; and this 
attempt only tended to weaken them, and re 
them leſs fit for action next day. 

The hour was now- approaching which was to de- 
termine all the towering expectations of. the rebels, 
and repreſs. their inſolence: now the fatal time drew 
nigh, when their pretended prince, who had for ſeve- 
ral months traverſed the country, and cauſed his terror 
every where, muſt yield to the gallant troops of bim 
whom he had been taught to conſider as the uſurper of 
bis and bis father's rights; have his army routed, 
broke, and ſcattered, and he himſelf be a fugitive, with- 
out men, money, or attendants, to the grief and vexa- 
tion of every Jacobite in the kingdom. The highland 
ſavages principally depended on their perſonal ſtrength 
and wild bravery, and their dexterity in managing the 
| broad ſword: but the royal ſotees, headed by a Prince 
of the blood, were now: ready to encounter them, 
notwithſtanding all their boaſted ſkill and courage. 
What will not intrepid courage, under proper manage- 
ment, and a good cauſe, under the 8 of the 
God of armies, atchieve? 

The royal army decamped from” Nairn, April 16. 
at five o'clock in the morning, marching in thtee co- 
lumns, of five battalions each, The anillery and bag- 
gage followed the firſt column upon the right, andthe 
cavalry made a fourth: column on the left, After they 
had marched about eight miles, their advanced guard, 
compoled of about 40 of Kingſton's horſe, and the 
highlanders, led by the Quartermaſter- General Bland, 
perceived the rebels at ſome diſtance making a motion 
towards them on the left; upon which the royal army 
i umediately formed: but the _ not 
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edvance, they proceeded balf a mile forwards with fix- 
ad bayonets ;- and, after paſſing a moraſs, came in full 
view of the rebels, who were drawn up in line of bat- 
tle, behind ſome huts and old walls, in a line with Cul- 
loden houſe. % m tn 
| The royal army immediately began to form. The 
| front-line conſiſted of fix battalions, thoſe of St Clair 
(Royal Scots), Cholmondeley, Price, Scots fufilcers, 
Moaro, and Barrel, commanded by the Earl of Al- 
bemarle; who had two pieces of cannon placed in all 
the intermediate ſpaces between each of the battalions; 
and the flanks were ſecured by the two regiments of 
dragoons, | Cobham's, under the Earl of Ancrum, 
eNel(t ſon of the Marquis of Lothian, on the right; 
and Mark Kerr's, under Generals Hawley and Bland, 
on the leſt, The ſecynd line was compoſed of five 
battalions, thaſe of Fleming, Wolfe, Ligonier, Sem- 
pill, and Bligh, under Maj.-Gen. Huſke 3 ſo diſpo- 
ſed as to front the openings of the firlt line. The 
reſerve conſiſted of the remaining four battalions, 
thoſe of Howard, Pukeney, Battereau, and Blake- 
ney, led by Brig Mordaunt; having Kiagſton's horſe, 
equally diſpoſed, on either flank. The Argyleſhire 
highlanders were poſted to guard the baggage. - This 
was ane of the molt prudent diſpolitious that could be 
deviſed ; becauſc, if one column failed, a ſecond. ſap- 
ported; and if that failed, a third was ready: nor 
could the rebels break one regiment, without-meeting 
with another. On the other hand, the front of the 
rebel-army was formed by the clans, in thirteen divi- 
ſions, under their reſpeRive chicks ; the diſpolition be- 
ing made by Mr Sullivan, Upon the right of all were 
about 30 of the priacipal ge „who diſmounted, 
becauſe of the diffetenoe betwees their horſes and the 
dtagoons; the Athol men were next on the right, then 
the Camerons, the Stewarts of Appin, Macpherſons. 
Fr. ſers, the Macintoſhes, the Farquharſons, the Mac- 
us, the Macleods of Raza, the Maclcans, Mac- 
ton 3-8 donalds 
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donalds of Clanronald, of Keppoch, and of Glengary, 
having four pieces of cannon placed before-the Far. 
quharſons and Macinnons in the centre, and four at 
each wing. The centre was commanded” by Lord 
J. Drammond, the right wing by Lord G. Morray, 
and the left by the Duke of Perth. On the right of 
the ſecond line were poſted two battalions of the reꝑi- 
ment under Lord Lewis Gordon; next to them were 


two battalions, commanded by Lord Ogilvie; which 


were adjoined to the regiment of Lord J. Drummond, 
headed by his couſin Lord Lewis Drummond, ſon of 
the Earl of Melfort; and the remainder on the left, 
commanded by Lord Kilmarnock and Col, Crichton, 
alias Viſc. Frendraught. - The three laſt diviſions pro- 
ly formed the ſecond column, becauſe the firſt divi- 
— was poſted in Culloden park, to prevent the King's 
army from breaking down the wall, and flanking the 
rebels. Behind the ſecond line were poſted all the 
rebel - horſe, including the body-guards, Pitſligo's borſe, 
and a ſquadron under Viſc. Strachallan. The whole 
force of the rebels conſiſted of about $000 men, and 
that of the Duke of much the ſame number; though 
Lord G. Murray, in his account of the battle, is poli- 
tive that the former did not exceed 5000 fighting 
men. This was the actual ſituation of both at- 
mies on the day of battle. 2 
Immediately before the battle, the Duke made the 
following ſpeech to the army. Gentlemen and fel- 
Jowsſoldiets, 1 have but little time to addreſs myſelf 
to you; but I think proper to acquaint you, that you 
are inſtantly to engage in defence of your King and 
country, your 1chgion, your liberties and properties; 
and through the juſtice of our cauſe, I make no doubt 
of leading you on to certain victory. Stand but firm, 
and your enemies will ſoon fly before you. But if there 
be any amongſt you, who, through timidity, are diffident 
of their courage and behaviour, which 1 bave not the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect; or any others, who, through 
#244456 SEES conſcience 
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conſcience or inclination, cannot be zealous or alert in 
rmiog their duty; it is my deſire that all ſuch 
would immediately retire: and I further declare, they 
ſhall have my free pardon for ſo doing; for I would 
much rather be at the head of one thouſand brave and te · 
ſolute men, than ten thouſand, amongit whom there are 
ſome, who, by cowardice or miſbehaviour, may diſpirit 
or diſorder the troops, and ſo bring diſhonauror diſgrace 
on an army under my command.” This noble ſpeech 
was anſwered with a general huzza, every man, from the 
meaneſt ſoldier to the general officers, exprethag the 
greateſt reſolation to encounter any danger undet his 
R. Highneſs's condact, . Inn ua 
When the royal army had advanced withio 500 yards 
of the rebels, the Duke found the morals: on his right 


vas ended, which left the right flank quite-upcovered 
to them. Lt-Gen. Hawley and Maj.-Gen. Bland had 


before taken Cobham's dragoons from the right io 
Kerr's on the left, on @ preſumption that the right 
wing was entirely ſecure, and with an intention to tall 
upon the right flank of the rebels. This occaſioned 
his R. Highneſs immediately to order Kingſton's horſe 
from the reſerve, and a ſquadron of Cobham's which 
had been patrolling; to cover his flank ; and Pulteney's 
regiment was ordered from the reſerve to the right of 
the Royal Scots. It was now. almoſt one o'clock ; and 
about half an hour after that was ſpeat in trying which 
of the two armies ſhould gain the flank of the other. 
The Duke having then ſent Lord Bury torward, 
within 100 yards of the rebels, to reoonnoitre ſome» 
what that appeared like a battery, the rebels thereupon 
immediately began firing their cannon; which were ex · 
tremely ill ſerved and ill pointed. The ſring was inſtantiy 
returned by the royal army; and the grape · ſuot made 
ſuch terrible havock amongſt the rebels, that open lanes 
appeared through moſt of their ranks, This put the 
rebels in the utmoſt confuſiou ; they trembled at e- 
very diſcharge of the artillery; had no heart to that 

way 
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way of "fighting ; and therefore made a-puſh on the 
right of the King's army, where the Duke had placed 
' bimſelt to receive them. The left wing of the rebels 
came running down in their wild and deſperate manner, 
three ſeveral times, within 100 yards of the Duke's 
right wing, firing their piſtols and brandiſhing their 
:ſwords : but the Royals and Pulteney's hardly took 
their muſlcets from their ſhoulders ; ſo that, after theſe 
faint attempts to draw the royal army forward, the te- 
dels made off, and bent their whole force on the leſt 
.of the royal army, where their right ſomewhat out- 
flanked Barrel's regiment, and where they diſcharged all 
their fury. This was perceived by Maj.-Gen. Huſke, 
: who immediately ordered the regiments of Bligh and 
Sempill to advance from the ſecond line, and fire upon 
choſe who had outflanked Barrel's, which ſoon repulſed 
them; while the regiments of Barrel and Monro were 
briſkly engaged with their bayonets in the front, where 
they did incredible laughter. The rebels ſoobſtinate- 
ly ruſhed on their deaths, that there was ſcarce an of- 
ficer or ſoldier in Barrel's regiment, or in that part of 
Monro's which engaged, who did not kill one or two 
men each with their bayonets and ſpontoons, which 
were molt of them bent with the violence of the thruls, 
In the mean time the royal cannon kept a continual 
pre with cartridge-ſhot, and ſtrewed the ground with 
carcaſes. But though the rebels were intimidated at 
this ſcene of. deſtruction, their commanders forced 
them down; and they run with ſuch impetuoſity. that 
the regiments of Barrel and Monro , were obliged u 
make an opening to let them paſs ; and then, cloſing 
their raoks, ſome battalions of the rebels were mi- 
ſerably put to death, between the front and ſecond 
lines of the 10yal army. To complete the total de- 
ſtruction of the rebels, Lt-Gen. Hawley with the dra- 
goons, and a party of the Argyleſhiremen, advanced a- 
bout on the left, and broke down the park-wall which 
flanked the rebels left wing, where they defeated a 105 
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bel · detachment under Lord Lewis Gordon. The dra- 

then came down on the rear of the centre- 
column of the rebels ſecond line, where they made a 
prodigious laughter : and, about the ſame time, King- ' 
ſton's horſe wheeled off from the right, pierced through 
the left wing of the rebels front - line, and penetrated” 
to the centre-column of their ſecond line, where they 
attacked that column in front, while the dragoons were 
attacking the rear. This occaſioned a dreadful car- 
nage. The royal cavalry ſoon - diſperſed the · rebel- 
reſerve ; the clans were entirely ſurrounded ; the roy- 
al infantry was cloſe on their front, while the cavalry 
advanced on their rear ; and, thus hemmed in, they 


periſhed in heaps, unaſſiſted by the French, who ſcarce 


fred a ſhot. It was now two o'clock. The rebels 
had maintained the engagement for 35 minutes; had 
fought deſperately ; but were now obliged to fly in a 
general confuſion, (triving every one who ſhould be 
foremoſt in the flight, Precipitate was the flight, cloſe 
the purſuit, and terrible the ſlaughter : for Lord An- 


crum was ordered to purſue with the cavalry as far as 


he could; who did it ſo effectually, that not only the 
tie'd of battle, but the road to Inverneſs, for four miles, 
was covered with mangled or dead bodies; and the 

ſlaughter was ſo uadiſtioguiſhed, that many of the poor 
inhabitants of Inverneſs, wha had come out of curioſi- 


ty to ſee the battle, being clad in the highland dreſs, -. 


and therefore impoiſible to be diſtinguiſhed, were in- 
diſcriminately put to the ſword among the fagitive rebels. 
This is the ſubſtance of the accounts publiſhed on 
the King's fide, To which it will not be improper to 
ſubjoin that given by Lord G. Murray, which fully 
confirms it. 7 
goth armies being fully formed (ſays he), the can- 
nonading began on both ſides.— The highlanders were 
much galled by the enemy's cannon, and were growing 
ſo impatient, that they were like to break through their 
racks, Upon which it was judged proper to . 
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and orders were given-accordingly. Tbe leſt wi 
did not go in {word in hand, imagining they ſhould be 
flanked by a regiment of foot, and ſome borſe, which 
the enemy brought up about that time from their ſe- 
cond. line or corps de reſerve. When the right wing 
were within piſtol- not of the enemy, they received a 
molt; terrible fire, not only in front, but allo in flack, 
fram a ſide · battery; notwithſtanding which, they went 
in ſword in hand, after giving their fire cloſe to the ene - 
my; and though they were received by them with 
their {pontaons and bayonets, the two regiments of 
foot that were on the enemy's left, would have been 
entirely cut to pieces, had they not been immediately 
ſupported. by two 'other regiments from their ſecond 
line. As it was, Wile two regiments (Barrel's and 
Monrq's) had above 200 men killed and wounded, 
Two tegiments of dragoons coming up on the ſame 
fide, entirely broke that wing of the highlanders; and 
though three battalions of the right of the ſecond line 
were brought up, and gave their fire very well; yet 
the ground and every thing elſe was ſo fayourable to 
— _ that nothing could be done, but a total rout 
enſued.” | 

Such was the fate-of this memorable battle, which 
extinguiſhed a wicked and unnatural rebellion, headed 
by the ſon of a Popiſh pretender, and deliyered the 
kingdom from many grievous calamitics it had for ſome 
months laboured under, and, freed the loyal inhabitants 
from their fears of an inundation of Popery and arbi- 
trary power, worie and more pernicious than Egyptian 
bondage. The rebels had upwards of 2000 men killed 
on the field of battle and in the purſuit, and 326 men 
were taken priſoners; beſides 222 French, who had ex- 
. erted themſelves in covering the retreat, and ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners, at Inverneſs, to Gen. Bland? 2 
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the rebel - officers were killed Lord Strathallan, Robert 
Mercer of Aldie, Lachlan Maclachlan of that ilk, 
Alexander Macgillivray of Dunmaglaſs, Colonels Fra- 
ſer, Mackenzie, and Macintoſh, Maj. Macbain, and 
many others, The Earl of Kilmarnock, Col. Farquhar- 
ſon, Sir John Wedderburn, Col. Ker, Maj. Stewart, 
Maj. Maclachlan, and many other officers, were taken. 
There were alſo taken ſome rebel · ladies, ſuch as Lady 
Ogilvie, Lady Kinloch, Lady Gordon, the Laitd of Mae - 
intoſh's wife, Shirloch's Lady, and one Mrs Williams, 
Some of theſe had followed their huſbands, out of con- 
jugal affection; but others, as Lady Macintoſh, whoſe 
huſband was zealous for the government, forgetting the 
modeſty and ſoftneſs of their ſex, had taken up arms, 
and headed troops for the young pretender, who was 
the idol of the Jacobite ladies. Lord Fotrtroſe's wife was 
a!ſo one of thoſe Amazon heroines ; and Sec. Murray's 
wife followed the rebel-army in a military habit; as did 
ſome others. But Lady Kilmarnock, who had been nur- 
ſed up in all the bigotry and madneſs of Jacobitiſm, was 
ſo far from encouraging her Lord to join in the frantic 
attempt, that ſhe carneſtly diſſuaded him fromit ; though 
her family's intereſt muſt have heen promo :d by the 
ſucceſs of the rebellion. Among the French who ſur- 
rendered at Inverneſs, were Brig, Stapleton, Lord Lewis 
Drummond, Col. Macdonell, the Marquis de Guilles 
(commonly ſtyled the French ambaſſador), and forty- 
ſeven other officers. There were taken 22 pieces of 
cannon, 2320 firelocks, 190 broad ſwords, 1 500 
muſket-cartridges, 1019 ſhot for ordnance, 500 lb. 
muſket ſhot, 37 barrels of powder, 22 ammunition- 
carts, beſides tents, cantines, pouches and cartouch-boxes, 
3L piſtols, 


pair of heels worth two pair of hands; to the wearineſs of the 
al forces, and their unacquaintance with the different roads 

of eſcape ; but not to a general 1 2 or refuſal of quartet to 

ſuch as asked it, as the Jacobites falſely gave out. This indeed 

would have been the caſe had the 1 Is 

can eaſily be made appear, ; 


proved victorious, ag 
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piſtols, and ſaddles. Sixteen colours and ſtandards were 
alſo taken, all which were afterwards burnt, at Edin- 
burgh, by the hands of the common hangman. The 
royal army had 50 men killed, 259 wounded, and 1 
miſſing; in all 310. Among the former was Capt. 


Lord Robert Kerr, ſon to the Marquis of Lothian, and 


among the latter, Lt-Col. Rich, both of Barrel's regi- 
ment; but no other perſon of diſtinction was either a. 
mong the dead or wounded, Lord Robert Kerr, not 
obſerving when his regiment gave way, had remained a 
few yards forwards — He had (truck his pike in- 
to the body of a highland officer; but before he could 
diſengage himſelf, was ſurrounded, and cut to pieces. 

The rebels had flattered themſelves with the certain 
hope of defeating the King's army, and had reſolved 
to cut off every man of them that ſhould fall into their 
hands, As an evidence of this, there was found in one 
of the pockets of the rebel-prifoners, an order, dated 
April 15. and ſigned, By his Royal Higbneſi's com- 
mand, George Murray Lt-Gen, directing “ every per- 
ſon to attach himſelf to ſome corps of the army, and 
remain with that corps night and day, until the battle 
and purſuit ſhould be finally over ; and to give no quar- 
ter to the Elector [of Hanover's] troops on any account 
whatever,” This barbarous order was uniyerſally dif- 
owned by the rebel-priſoners, who alledged they knew 
nothing about it. Among others, Lord Kilmarnock 
| proteſted he never knew or heard of any ſuch thing, 


ul he was ſome days a prifoner at Inverneſs; and that 


he could not give credit to the report of it, till he was af- 
fured the Duke had got the original order, ſigned,George 
Murray, No notice was taken' of it in any of the ac- 
counts publiſhed by the government : which made many 
diſbelieve it. But though it might be true, that Lord 
Kilmarnock and other rebel-chiefs never ſaw it, yet! 
am aſſured ſuch an order was found, ſigned as above; 
which had the effect to exaſperate the King's troops, 
and induced them to deal pretty roughly with er 
| , | re 
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tebels who afterwards fell into their hands: for they 
juſtly conceived it to be one of the moſt cruel orders 
that had ever been iſſued in any civilized country, and 
a ſad preſage of what the loyal ſubjects of G. Britain 
would have been expoſed to, had the rebellion ſuc - 
ceeded. | p | 
The day before this famous battle, the Earl of Su- 
therland's people performed a very intereſting piece of 
ſervice to their king and eountry, which ought not to 
be forgot, I bave already taken notice of the Earl of 
Cromarty's having penetrated into Sutherland at the 
head of a very ſtrong party. There his Lord(bip ra- 
vaged and haraſſed that poor country; while the Su- 
therlands and Mackays endeavoured to oppoſe his pro- 
ceedings. Three companies of the Sutherland militia 
had kept in a body, notwithſtanding Cromarty's efforts 
to diſperſe or ſeize them, Their captains, Mr Suther- 
land younger of Sibberſcroſs, and Meſſ. Gray and Mac- 
aliſter, the Earl's factors, had determined to diſlodge 
the rebels from Dunrobin, the Earl's ſeat, and to at- 
tack them at any rate. For this purpoſe they march- 
ed to the back of a hill TOE of Dunrobin, and 
finding that the rebels, amounting to 500 men, were 
on their march from Dunrobin, they ſent Enſ. Mackay 
with 26 men to haraſs their rear, in their way to the 
ferry of Golſpie. Mean time Cromarty having left 
Dunrobin, was following after his men; but was fired 
at ſo briſkly by a party poſted in Golſpie churchyard, 
that he was obliged to retreat back to Dunrobin. On 
notice of his Lordſhip's diſtreſs, his men marched back 
to his relief; ſo that the 26 men of the Sutherland mi- 
litia, unable to cope with ſuch a body, were obliged 
to retire. By this time the three companies above 
mentioned began to march dawn the hill; and the re- 
bels thinking they were far more numerous than they 
really were, fell to retreat in a panic towards the fer- 
ry. The militia immediately purſued, came in upon 


their left flank, and ſoon routed them, A conſiderable 


31. 2 number 
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number was killed and drowned, and 178 private men 
were taken priſoners, Cromarty held out Dunrobin 
| Houſe till the evening; when deſpairing of relief, and 
fearing to have the houſe burnt about his ears, he and 
all his officers ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
They were next day and the following put on board 
the Hawk and Hound loops of war then lying off Cro- 
marty; from whence they were conveyed to Inverneſs, 
Where they arrived on the 18th. On this occaſion were 
taken the Earl of Cromarty, Lord Macleod his eldeft 
Jon, Lt-Col. Kendall, in the Spaniſh ſervice, and nine 
other officers,together with about 1 200 l. Ster. In this 
whole affair the militia had not a man killed, and not 
above fix wounded, -I wiſh I could have informed the 
world, that the loyal Earl of Sutherland had met with a 
Juitable reward for this ſignal ſervice done his country: 
but though his Lordſhip's family declared early in fa- 
your of the revolution, and did great ſervice to the 
overnment againſt the rebellion in 1715; and though 
he himſelf ated with diſtinguifhing zeal againſt the pre- 
ſent rebellion, and his people, by the aforementioned 
memorable exploit, contributed not a little to the glo- 
- Tious victory at Culloden; yet he was the very next 
year deprived of his ſeat in the houſe of Lords, and 
turned out of a very lucrative poſt in the government, 
that of Preſident of the court of Police in Scotland, 
worth 2000 l. a- year, in order to give place to a noble- 
man, who, though of known zeal and attachment to the 
government, had in this time of danger done nothing, 
The news of the defeat of the rebels having reach- 
ed Edinburgh late on Saturday night April 19. it was 
| notified to the inhabitants, next morning at two o'clock, 
by a round of the great guns from the caſtle, which 
was anſwered by his Majeſty's ſhips of war in Leith 
road. And the joyful news reached London on the 
23d. Lord Bury was diſpatched from Inverneſs the 
night of the battle, at ſeven o'clock, with an account 
of it to the King. He came by ſea to a 
Roe, whete 
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where he landed on the 21ſt, and then ſet out poſt for 
London, where he arrived in the morning of the 24th. 
That day there were very extraordinary public rejoi- 
cings, both at London and Edinburgh, on account of 
this important victory; which ſoon became general all 
over the kingdom, to the confuſion of the ſlaves to paſ · 
five obedience and non · reſiſtance. This year the Duke's 
birthday was ſolemnized after a moſt diſtinguiſhed man- 
ner throughout the whole kingdom; an anniverſa 


_ Which had not before been publicly obſerved, 


His R. Highneſs arrived at Laverneſs in the evening 
of the battle, where he was received with the greateſt 
joy as their deliverer from the heavy yoke of the re- 
bels, Here he fixed his head quarters for ſome time, 
and ſent out parties every where in purſuit of the fugi- 
tive rebels; who met with great 10 Many were 
apprehendgd and impriſoned; and others, who were fo 
obſtinate as not to yield, were killed without ceremony, 
their habitatiops deſtroyed, and their eſtates and goods 
plundered, But moſt of the principal officers who had 
eſcaped the ſword, found means to get to France. 
The Duke of Perth, Lord John Drammond, Lord El- 
cho, Sir Thomas Sheridan, John Hay of Reſtalrig, Mr 
Buchanan, &c. made their eſcape May 4. on board 
two French men of war from Atiſaig. The Duke of 
Perth was in a bad ſtate of health when he imbarked, 
and died on the 1 1th, before he reached France. Lord 


John his brother, who aſſumed the pretended title, 


died at the ſiege of Bergen · op- zaoom in 1747. Others 
eſcaped to Norway, and from thence to France, ſuch 
as Lord Ogilvie, the titular Viſcount of Dundee, Fletch - 
er of Benſchie, Hunter of Burnſide, &c. 

The — 4 had eſcaped from the battle, 
with a few choſen friends, ſuch as Sheridan, Sir David 


Murray, Mr Alexander Macleod, Mr John Hay, Meſſ. 

O Sullivan and O Neille, &c. and got to Gortuleg the 

evening of the battle. Here he had an interview with 

Lord Lovat, who was there ſculking. His a 
1 
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who had often ſaid he was the life and ſpirit of the pre- 


tender's intereſt in the highlands, warmly exhorted the 
young Chevalier not to deſpond, but think of retrie- 
ving his affairs, promiſing him all the aſſiſtance in his 
power, But Sullivan diſſuaded the adventurer to liſt 
en to any ſuch idle advices, well knowing that his 
affairs were then quite deſperate, He did not lodge 


at Gortuleg all night, but ſet out in his flight. 


He then wandered about as an exile, expoſed to all the 
inconveniencies of cold, hunger, thirlt, and weari- 
neſs ; was obliged often to change his dreſs, and aſſume 
various habits ; was frequently in danger of being ap- 
prehended, and ſometimes very narrowly eſcaped, 
Sometimes he had attendants, and ſometimes none, 
Some females were particularly kind to him, and great- 
ly helped him to facilitate his eſcape. Ar length, af- 
ter a peregrination of full five months, he, with Lo- 
chiel, Dr Archibald Cameron, Lochiel's brother, John 
Roy Stewart, Oc. got on board the Bellona, a priva- 
tcer of Nantes, of 36 carriage-guns, 12 ſwivels, and 
340 men, at Moidart, Setting fail from thence Sep- 
tember 20. he landed on the 29th at Roſcou, about 
three miles welt of Morlaix, having narrowly eſcaped 
2 Britiſh ſquadron then on the coaſt of Britany, * He 
was, when he imbarked, (ſays a late hiſtorian), clad in 
a ſhort coat of black frieze, threadbure, over which 
was a common highland plaid, girt round him by a 
belt, from whence depended a piſtol and a dagger, He 
had not been ſhifted for many weeks: his ſhoes and 
ftockings hung in tatters on his feet and legs. His eyes 
were hollow, his viſage wan, and his conſtitution greatly 
impaired by famine and. fatigue,” But whatever hard- 
| ſhips he had undergone, he might have had terrible 
qualms of conſcience, for having been the wicked cauſe 
of ſo much bloodſhed, rapine, and deſolation. Many 
innocent people were, by means of his curſed ambiti- 
on, involved in the moſt horrid calamities, many uſe- 
fol lives were ſacrificed in his quarrel, trade and 
8 | | manufactures 
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manufaQures ſuffered a total ſtagnation, and his infa+ 
tuated followers were ruined, and baniſhed their coun- 
try. So that it may well be ſaid, that as his ſup- 
poſed predeceſſors had been a plague to the Britiſh na · 
tion, ſo was this adventurous youth, and eſpecially to 
the Papiſts and Jacobites, thoſe inveterate enemies to 
the religion and liberties of their native country *. 
The rebellion being hap extinguiſhed, the loyal 
inhabitants of Scotland were freed from thoſe calami- 
ties and terrors which had hung over them for near 
nine months, and they very deſervedly beſtowed the 


higheſt encomiums on the Duke of Cumberland, whoſe 


courage and conduct, under the influence of Providence, 


had effected their deliverance, Every city and borough 


ſtroye who ſhould moſt celebrate the magnanimous he- 
10, Congratulatory addreſſes were preſented to his 
Majeſty, by both houſes of parliament, and from all 
parts of G. Britain and Ireland, on this happy occaſi- 
on. The Lords and Commons ordered their public 
thanks to be tranſmitted, by their reſpective ſpeakers, 
to the Duke, for the great and eminent ſervices per- 
formed by him; and, with the approbation of his Ma- 
jelty, they ſettled an additional revenue of 25,000 l. 
a-year on his R. Highneſs, and the heirs male of his 
body, chargeable on the aggregate fund, as an aug- 
mentation of his former revenue of 15,000 l. payable 
out of the civil liſt | + es. 

I had almoſt forgot to mention, that a ſubſcription 
was opened at Guildhall, London, Nov. 27. 1745. by 
the Lord Mayor and others, for relief of the ſoldiers 
employed during the winter · ſeaſon towards ſuppreſhng 

| the 


I intended to have given a more particular account of the 
proceedings of the troops in their purſuit of the remains of the 
rebels, and of the young pretender's ſculkings and eſcape, with 
every thing elſe neceſſary for illuſtrating the hiſtory of that time: 


but as the volume has already ſwelled to ſo great a ſixe, I am ob 


liged to poſtpone the deſign, 
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the rebellion. The committee of managers, out of this 
fund, provided 12, ooo pairs of breeches, 12, ooo ſhirts, 
10,000 woollen caps, 10, ooo pairs of woollen ſtock- 
ings, 10,000 blankets, 12, ooo pairs of knit woollen 
gloves, and 9ooo pairs woollen ſpatterdaſhes, for the 
uſe of the army. By the 5th of February 1746, the 


| ſubſcription amounted to 18,435 l. of which 5000 l. 


was given to the ſoldiers employed in the battle of Cul- 
loden, 1000 l. to the,non-commiſſion officers, and 1 }, 
each to 150 ſoldiers who had been wounded at the 
battle of Preſton, The remainder was given to cer- 
tain hoſpitals in London.-——The Edinburgh regiment, 
after having been ſtationed on the ſouth of the Forth 
for ſcizing ſtraggling rebels after the battle of Cullo- 
den, was diſbanded on the 3oth of May 1746; as 
were ſoon after moſt of the regiments raiſed in Eag- 


land by noblemen and gentlemen. . 


The Duke, with the main body of his army, march- 
ed from Inverneſs, May 23. and next day arrived at 
Fort Auguſtus. Here he continued ſome time; from 
whence he ſent out ſeveral detachments to ſeour the 
country, In a ſhort time the whole highlands were 
ſubdued and the inhabitants diſarmed : A work that had 
in vain been attempted by the Romans and Saxons ; but 
theſe fierce and untractable people, who had often 
bid defiance to their native kings, were now at laſt re- 
duced, ſo as hardly ever to be in a capacity to raiſe a 
new rebellion. The Heſhan troops imbarked at Burnt- 
iſland, and failed from Leith road June 10, and ar- 
rived at Wilkamſtadt on the 18th, They were under 
the command of the Earl of Crawfurd z as Pr. Frede- 
rick had gone to London. The Duke, leaving the 
command of the army to Lt-Gen, William Earl of 


- Albemarle, ſet out from Fort Auguſtus July 10. and 


arrived at London on the 25th, The moſt ſincere te» 


ſtimonies of eſleem and gratitude were every where 


ſhewn bis R. Highneſs ; though, at his own deſire, pu- 
blic rejoicings were often forbid, 4 
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A ſolemn thankſgiving for the victory at Culloden 
was obſerved throughout Scotland on the 26th of June ; 
and in England on the gth of October. In England, 
the day was ſolemnized, not only by people's attend- 
ing divine worſhip, but alſo by ringing of bells, muſic, 
bonkires, illuminations, firing of guns, entertainments, 


c.; and, in ſeveral places, the devil, the Pope, and 


the pretender, were burnt in effigie. _ They muſt be 
groſsly ignorant, or immerſed in ſuperſtition, who can 
imagine the Deity can be pleaſed with ſuch fooleries, as 
parts of divine worſhip, 

It was now neceſſary, that thoſe who had violated 
their fidelity and allegiance to their injured ſovereign, 
and involved their country in ſuch calamity and confu- 
ſion, ſhould atone for their crimes by fatisfying the de- 
mands of public juſtice, An act of attainder was paſ- 
ſed June 4. againſt the principal perſons concerned ir 
the rebellion; whereby the ſeveral perſons therein 
named were to ſtand attainted of high treaſon, unleſs 
they ſurrendered themſelves on or before the 12th of 
July following ; and courts were opened in ſeveral parts 
of England for the trial of the rebels that were in cu- 
ſtody. Of the rebels tried at St Margaret's hill, South- 
wark, ſeventeen were executed at Kennington common, 
iz, on the 30th of July, Francis Townly, George 
Fletcher, Thomas Chadwick, James Dawſon, Thomas 
Deacon, John Berwick, Andrew Blood, Thomas Syddal, 
and David Morgan, Engliſh ;—on the 22d of Auguſt, 
James Nicolſon, Donald Macdonald, and Walter Ogil- 
vie, Scots; who were all taken at Carliſle ;—and on the 


28th of November, Sir John Wedderburn, John Ha- 


milton, governor of Carliſle, Alexander Leith, Alex- 
ander Wood, and James Bradſhaw,——Of the rebels 
tried at Carliſle, thirty-three were executed, viz, at 
Harrowby gallows near that city, Oftober 18. Mr Tho- 
mas Coppock, the pretended biſhop of that city, Ed- 
ward Roper, Francis Buchanan of Arnprior, Donald 
Macdonald of Kinloghmoidart, Maj. Donald Macdo- 
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nald of Tyendriſn, John Henderſon, John Macnangh. 
ton, James Brand, and Hugh Cameron; — and Nov, 
15. Sir Archibald'Primeroſe of Dunipace, Charles Gor. 
don of Dalperſy, Patrick Murray goldfnnth in Stirling, 
Patrick Keir and Alexander Stevenſon wrights in Edin- 
burgh, Robert Reid, John Wallace, and james Mitch- 
ell, all Scots; Molineux Eaton and Thomas Hayes, 
Fnglifh ; and Barnaby Matthews, Triſh :—At Bramp- 
ton, Oct. 21. James Innes, Patrick Lindſay, Ronald 
Macdonald, Thomas Park, Peter Taylor, and Mi. 
chael Delard: And at Penrith, Oct. 28. Mr Robert 
Lyon (formerly a nonjurant Epiſcopal miniſter at 
Perth), David Home, Andrew Su an, James Harvey, 
John Robottom, Philip Hunt, and Valentine Holt, — 
Of thoſe tried at York, twenty-two were exeented near 
that city, viz. Nov. 1. Capt, George Hamilton of 
Redhouſe, Daniel Fraſer, Edward Clavering, Charles 
Gordon, Benjamin Maſon, James Maine, William Co- 
nolly, William Dempſey, Angus Macdonald, and James 
Sparkes ;—on the 8th, David Rowe, William Hunter, 
John Endfworth, John Maclean, John Macgregor, Si- 
mon Mackenzie, Alexander Parker, Thomas Macgen- 
nis, Archibald Kennedy, James Thomſon, and Michael 
Brady; — and on the 15th, James Reid. 

William Marquis of Tullibardine, William Earl of 
Kilmarnock, George Earl of Cromarty, Arthur Lord 
Balmerino, and Simon Lord Lovat, were all carried to 
London, and confined in the Tower. Charles Rat- 
cliffe, taking vpon him the title of Earl of Derwent- 
water, had been taken on board a French tranſport, 
as mentioned above, and was confined there long be- 
fore the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. The Marquis of 
Tullibardine died in the Tower on the gth of July, 
in the 58th year of his age, adviſing his countrymen 
never more to enter into rebellious meaſures. Hut the 
grand jury for the county of Surrey found bills of 
indictment againſt the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmar- 
nock, and Lord Balmer ino, for bigh treaſon, in levy- 

ws 
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ing war againſt his Majeſty, Their trials were appoint= 


cd to be in Weltminſter-hall on the 28th of July. Phi- 
lip Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Chancellor of Great 


ers was appointed Lord High Steward — that 
rpoſe, On the day appointed they were ſeveralt 

bebught to the bar, ab Allowed courdel, The — 
Earls pleaded Guilty, and in very pathetic ſpeeches re- 
commended themſelves to his Majeſty's mercy. But 
Lord Balmerino pleaded Not guilty, denying that. he 
had been at Catliſle at the time ſpecified in the in- 
dictment. Witneſſes were then examined, by whom 
it was proved, that his Lordſhip entered Carlile, tho 
not on the day ſpecified in the indictment, at the head 
of a regiment of horſe, with his ſword drawn, He 
alſo made an exception; but it was over- ruled. He 
was unanimouſly found guilty ; as the judges being 
asked with regard to the ouvert act, had declared, 
that it was not material, as other facts were proved be- 
yond contradiclion. The three peers were again brought 
to the bar on the zoth; when the two Earls recom- 
mended themſelves to the royal clemency; but Bal- 
merino moved an exception in arreſt of judgment; 
pleading, that an indictment could not be found in the 


county of Surrey, for a crime laid to be committed at 
, Carliſle, in December preceding; in regard the act of 


parliament ordaining the rebels to be tried in ſuch coun- 
ties as the King ſhould appoint, which was not paſſed 
till March, could not have a retroſpet, But bcing 
ſatisfied, by counſel, of the futality of this plea, he 
ſubmitted to the court. The Lord High Steward then 
pronounced ſentence of death on the criminals. | 

Lord Cromarty had been collector of the biſhops 
rents in Scotland, which he had been allowed to apply 
to his own'uſe, without being called to account ; and 
therefore his crime muſt appear a ſhocking inſtance 
of iogratitude, Great application was, however, made 
in his behalf. The caſe of his numerous family, and 
that of -his wife, deſcended of a loyal family, were 
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ſtrong motives in his favour, His life was therefore 
ſpared, and he lives to this day a ſtanding monument 
of undeſerved clemency. Lord Kilmarnock was a no- 
bleman of fine parts, of a graceful appearance, and a 
molt engaging addreſs ; had been educated in revply- 


tion- principles, and, in the commencement of the fe- 
bellion, had ſpirited up his vaſſals to oppoſe it : but 


haring for ſome years enjoyed a penſion from the 
crown, which had been withdrawn a little before 
Charles's arrival in Scotland, he was exaſperated at 
the ſuppoſed affront, and partly in reſentment for'that, 
and partly with a view of obtaining the opulent eſtate 
of Linlithgow and Callender, the original property of 
his wife, as heir to her attainted father, the Earl of 


Linlithgow and Callender, he joined in the wicked at- 


tempt. Arthur Lord Balmerino had been a hardened 


and would haye dedicated the remainder of his life to 


rebel: and though he had been pardoned for his ac- 


ccſhon to the rebellion in 1715, by his preſent Ma- 
jeſty; yet gratitude to his gracious benefactor could 
nor” reſtrain bim from joining with the enemies of his 
crown and kingdoms, He had ſucceeded to the title 
only in January preceding, upon the death of his el- 
der brother without iſſue, and had never poſſeſſed the 


te. 

Lord Kilmarnock preſented very moving petitions 
to the King, the Prince, ànd the Duke; but in vain, 
It was lis Lordſhip's misfortune, that he had incurred 
the diſpleaſure of a certain great perſonage, for alled- 
ged cruelty to the priſoners taken before the battle of 
Culloden, for adviſing or approving of the barbarous 
order for giving no quarter to his Majeſty's troops at 
that battle, and diſſimulation as to the method of his 
having been taken. And it is ſaid, that that great per- 
ſonage was implacable in his reſentment; and therefore 
would liſten to no overture of clemency. Pity, how- 
ever, it was, that this Noble Lord did not partake of 
the royal mercy, when he was a fincere penitent, 


the 


' 
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the ſervice of his Majeſty and the royal family. Lord 
Balmerino never petitioned for life; but reſolved to 
die, as he had lived, an obdured Jacobite, elated with 
the preſumptuous hope af eternal felicity as the reward 
- of his crimes. 

The two Lords were accordingly executed on 
Tower-bill Aug. 18. Kilmarnock was in the 42d year 
of his age. He behaved with ſuch decency and compo- 
ſure as excited a general pity among the numerous 
croud of ſpectators. His whole deportment ſhewed 
him deeply ſenſible of the nature of his crime; he 
declared himſelf a Proteſtant, and thoroughly ſatisfied 
with the legality of K. George's title to the throne; 
and, almoſt with his dying breath, heartily prayed for 
the preſervation of his Majeſty and the whole royal 
family.— Lord Balmerino was in his 58th year, and 
diſcovered ſuch reſ6lution and intrepidity, as plainly - 
ſhewed he ated on principle. He declared that his 
reſolute behaviour was the effect of confidence in God, 
and a good conſcience ; and that he ſhould diſſemble 
if he ſhewed any figns of fear. Balmerino (ſays a 
late hiſtorian) had been bred to arms, and acted upon 
principle: he was. unpoliſhed ia his manners, brave, 
rough, and reſolute, eyed the implements of death 
with the moſt careleſs familiarity, and ſeemed to tri- 
umph in his ſufferings.” Balmerino's behaviour was 
called, by his Jacobite friends, heroiſm, and an evi- 
dence of the goodneſs of his principles, and of the 
cauſe he had been engaged in. But upon this it may 
be obſerved, That we can, in no caſe, from the mere 
boldnefs and intrepidity of the ſufferer, infer the good- 
neſs of his principles, For we may even ſuppoſe a 
man, who has ated a part in all the barbarous and di- 
abolical eruelties of the inquiſition, to be ſupported in 
the hour of death, quite above fear, and even to a 
degree of exultation, by reflection on his ardent zeal, 
for the ſuppreſſion of what he ſuppoſes to be hereſy, 
and for the honour of God, though exerted in ſuch 
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Alanſtances as the God of merey muſt nereſſarily abhqp, 
The pieſumptions of enthuſiaſm are always more for- 


ward and aſſuming, than the confidence inſpired by ra- 
tional religion, Nothing can be more repugnant to 


principles, and the wicked cauſe for which he _— 
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common reaſon, nor a groſſer reflection on the wiſdom 


and juſtice of the Supreme Being, than to ſuppoſe; that 
he iptended the greatelt part of his reaſonable creatures 


for ſlaves, and has eſtabliſhed the lineal hereditary in- 
defeaſible right of tyrants, to haraſs and oppreſs man- 
kind, Even tranſubſtantiation itſelf cannot be efteem- 
ed a doctrioe more abſurd' or impious. And to found 


a title to the favour of God upon zeal or attachment 


to ſuch an abſurd and helliſh doctrine, is a high affront 
to the God of heaven, and contrary to the whole doc- 
trine of revealed religion. This indurated rebel muſt, 
however, . paſs for a hero, and be inrolled in the regi- 
ſter of Jacobitiſh ſaints. 42 
Very different indeed was the caſe of the unforty- 


nate Lord Kilmarnock, His temper was ſuſceptible . 


of more tenderneſs ; his crime was the effect of a ſud- 
den guſt of temporary views, of which he was aſha- 


med long before he was in danger; he trembled amidſt 


the inconſiderable advantages gained by the rebels, 


and was all along under this dreadful and affeQting 


conviction, that his own ſafety, and that of his coun- 


try, were incompatible. Theſe wounds in his conſci- 
- ence, anda very rational, perhaps 1 diffidence 


in his repentance, made death not only ſetious, but 
dreadful to him. The roughneſs of Balmerino's na- 


ture. prevented his fecling, and bis military courſe of 


life had reconciled him to the fight of death. There 
remained, therefore, nothing here that could fright 


bim. As to hereafter, the ertors of his education ſet 


him at eaſe. To him neither the thing nor the con- 


" ſequences were terrible: moment&y pain ſeemed a 
ſmall price to pay for eternal reſt, Thus he made a 


leap into the dark, in fall aſſurance that his abſurd 


but which to him ſeemed agrecable to the will of God. 
would certainly intitle him to eternal happineſs.” But e- 
very reaſonable man muſt condemn the impenitent ob- 
{tinacy of the one, and commend the penitent beha- 
viour of the other. | 

Charles Ratcliffe, Eſq; brother to the Earl of Der- 
wentwater, who was executed for being concerned in 


the former rebellion, was the next ſacrifice to national 


juſtice, This gentleman had alſo been cngaged in thar 
rebellion, and was convicted, and received ſentence of 
death; but made his eſcape out of Newgate, and got 
over to France, where he married the Counteſs-dow- 
ager of Newburgh, by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
dren, He had aſſumed the title of Earl of Derweat- 
water, and had been taken in the Eſperance, in his 
paſſage to Scotland in November 1745. He was ar- 
raigned at the bar of the court of King's bench, Nov. 
24. 1746, on his former ſentence : and the identity of 
his perſon being proved to the ſatisfaction of the court, 
they made a rule for his execution, in purſuance of his 
former ſentence, He was accordingly executed on 
Tower-hill, Dec. 8. He was in the 53d year of his 
age, declared himſelf a Roman-Catholic, and behaved 
with great compoſure and {ſerenity of mind. 

The next conſiderable perſonage who fell a victim 
to his offended Kiog and country, was the famous Si- 


mon Fraſer, Lord Lovat. He had been a rebel a- 


gainſt K. William and Q. Anne; but an the acceſſion 


of K. George I. to the Britiſh crown, he renounced his 
onnections with the pretender, and having in view to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the eſtate of Lovat, he. eſpouſed 
K. George's cauſe, and did very eſſential ſervice to the 
government, For which he obtained a pardon, got 
the eftate, received a penſion, and was made captain 
of one of the highland independent cormpanies. But 


having been deprived of his company. ad his penſion 


being withdrawn, he proveda ſecret, and hereſote more 


dangerous enemy to. the goverameiit, He had ac- 
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quired a vaſt eſtate, and obtained a conſiderable inter- 


eſt in the highlands, where his power was feared, but 


his perſon diſregarded. He was (ſays a late hiſto- 
ran) bold, enterpriſing, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, 
cruel, and deceitful : but his charaQter was chiefly 
marked by a ſpecies of low cunning and diſſimulation ; 
which, however, overſhot his purpoſe, and contributed 
to his own ruin,” The houſe of Commons exhihited 
an impeachment againſt him, and appointed ſeveral ma- 


nagers to carry on the proſecution, He was brought to 
trial, in Weſtminſter-hall, March 9. 1747, Lord Chan- 
+ eellor Hardwicke again acting as Lord High Steward. 
In the courſe of the trial he was proved to have main- 


tained a long and treafonable correfpondence with the 
pretender; to have obtained a commiſſion, from the 
pretender, of general of the highlands, and a ducal 


patent, by the title of Duke of Fraſer z to have coun- 


tenanced and adviſed the principal perſons in the re- 
bellion, and compelled his ſon to join in it, with his 


elan. The trial laſted ſix days, and on the 7th day, 


March 19. he received ſentence of death. He was 
executed on Tower · hill, April 9. He was in the goth 
year of his age, profeſſed himſelf to be a Roman- 
Catholic, and dicd with all the appearance of fortituds 
and unconcern. Mr Murray, the young pretender's 


| ſecretary, was one of the principal evidences againſt 


him. Notwithſtanding (ſays the aforementioned hi- 
ſtorian) his age, inſirmities, and the recollection of his 
conſcience, which was ſuppoſed to be not altogether 


void of offenJc, he died like an old Roman, faying, 


Dulce et decorum eſt pro patria mori, He ſurveyed 
the croud with attention, examined the axe, jelled 
with the exccutioner, and laid his head upon the block 
with the utmoſt indiffercnce, From this laſt ſcene of 
his life one would have concluded, that be. had 2 


ved himſelf a patriot from his youth, and never deria- 


ed from the paths of virtue. | 


in Scotland in 1745 and 2746. 


St John's college, Oxford, petitioned to ſuffer in Lo- 
vat's room, But the enthuliaſt's petition was te jected 3 
and the old rebel ſatisfied the juſtice of his country,” 
by having his head ſtruck off for a multitude of erimes. 
He died with intrepid unconcern ; but fell unlamented, 
with the character of an arch - rebel, a tyrannieal ma · 
(ter, husband, and father, and a bad Man. 's 
The laſt that ſuffered was Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
brother to Lochiel. He had accompanied the young 
pretender to Scotland in 1745, and eſcaped with him to 
France in September 1746. Returning to Scotland in the 
beginning of 1753. he was apprehended March 20. by 
a party from the garriſon of Innetſnaid, was ſeat to 
London, and impriſoned in the tower. He was carri- 
ed to the court of King's-bench May 17. and arraign- 
ed upon the act of attainder, in which he is named. 


He admitted himſelf to be the identical perſon, and 


was ſentenced to die. He was accordingly executed 
at Tyburn, on the 1 7th of June. He profeifed him- 


ſelf a member of the Toles church of Scotland, 
ecency and compoſure; of ſpi- | 


and behaved with great | 
tit; but juſtified what be had done, 


Theſe are þll the perſons that ſuffered for this re- 
bellion. And the lenity of the government appeared 


in a diſtinguiſhed manner on this occaſion, in makin 
ſo few ſacrifices. There were 219 perſoas tried, 


whom only 77 were executed, the reſt were reprie- 
ved; ſome of whom obtained a pardon. Of the other 
rebels, - ſeveral died in priſon, and many were baniſned 
to the plantations. It is remarkable, that all who © 
were. executed, except Lord Kilmarnock, juſtified 


what they bad done, ſaid they died in a good cauſe,” = 


and declared that they would do the fame again, if” 


they had lived. Strange obſtinacy ! daring impydence 5 


ioveterate impiety! . ö Jo 
On «be 19th of June 1747 was. paſſed an ad for” 

his Majeſty's moſt gracious, general, and free pardon.” 
* 3N Eighty" 
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Fighty-ſour perſons were excepted out of it. Bills of 
indidtment for high treaſon were found againſt ſorty- 
twd of them in the high court of juſticiary at Edin- 
bargh'in October 1748; but there have been no ſur- 
ther proceedings in the affair ſince that time. 8 

. Archibald Macdonell, fon of Col Macdonelt of Bariſ. 
dale, who had been attainted by the act of the zoth of 

the King, was apprebended July 18. 1743, by a de- 
tachment from the garriſon of Bernera, and committed 
gw to Edinburgh caſtle. He was arraigned be- 
re the juſticiary at Edinburgh, upon the act of at- 
tainder, March 11. 1754+ He admitted himſelf to 
de the identical perfon, and received ſentence gf death, 
March 30. ; but got feveral ſucceſſive reprieves, and 
was at haſt reprieved /ine die. 

Archibald Stewart, Eſq; who had been Lord Provoſt 
of Edinburgh at the commencement of the rebellion, 
and bad repieſented that city in parliament, was taken 
into cuſtody, at London, Nov. 30. and impriſon- 
ed in the tower Dec. 13. 1745. He was admit- 
ted to bail Jan, 23. 1747. He was ſerved with cri- 
minal letters, raiſed againſt him by William Grant of 
Preftongrange, Eſq; his Majeſty's Advoeate, charging 

him with negleR of daty and miſbehaviour in his office, 
as chief magiſtrate of Edinburgh, when the rebels got 
poſſeſſion of it. He denied the charge. The libel was 
found relevant Aug, 6. The trial began OR, 27, and 
ended on the 31ſt. The jury returned their verdict 
Nov. 2. finding, nem. con. the pannel' Not guilty. Up- 
on which he was diſmifſedfrom the bay. __@ If this 
gentleman really favoured the rebels, of which there 
were not wanting ſuſpicions, it ſeems he managed af. 
fairs with fo much art and addreſs, that his difloyalty 
could not be made appear, If he was innocent of the 
charge exbibi ed againſt him, and did, or intended toad 
the part of a loyal and upright magiſtrate on that impor- 
tant occaſion, his upright intentions would be a ſource of 
comfort to him amidſt the trouble and expence he was 
9 Ss I | aſtcrwards 
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aſterwards involred in; and his paſt experience will 
ſurely make him ſhy of ever hereafter takiogupon hun 
any public office, It appears, however, from his trial, 
that whatever his political principles and vieus were, 
he certainly doubted and debated the legality of evety 
meaſure that was propoſed for the preſervation af the 
city, was extremely averſe to any propoſals for defence, 
ſcemed to liſten with greater attention to the counſels of 

ite heritors than thoſe of Whigs of the greateſt 
character and ſubſtance, and might have at leaſt pre- 
ſerved the city -arſenal and cannon planted upon the 
walls from falling into the hands of the rebels. And it 
is no injurious refſection to ſay, that if he had been lels 
timid, and acted with greater vigour and xral, Edin- 
burgh had not fallen a prey to a rebellious mob at the 
time that it did. Inſtances are not wanting of greater 
exploits performed by the zcal and reſolution of a ſingle 
man, veſted with an office of leſs dignity and i impartange 
than that of Lord Provoſt of the city of Edinburgh. 
A man who had under his direction many hundred men, 
determined to ſtand by him tothe laſt extremity, might 
at leaſt have made a trial of defending his city, agaialt a 
handful. of highland ſavages, who had neither artillery 
nor ammunition, eſpecially as he bad fo ocar a proſpect 
of relief. But many ſtrange events happen in the 
world, and this may be reckoned one of them. Many 
overſights take — in managing affairs, and public 
honour is often ſacrificed to puſillanimity, if not to 
lurking diſloyalty. , 


Thus I have given a ſuccin& account of the * | 
progreſs, and extinction of the rebellion in Scotland in 
the years 1745 and 1746, with the trials and execu- 
tions of the rebels, and other material circumltances 
relative to that important event. A few obſervations 
ſhali conclude the whole. 85 


This rebellion was ibe ſecond grand attempt made 
* the pretender , 0 poſſeſs himſelf of the crown ot 
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G. Britain and Ireland. In the firſt attempt he 

peared in perſon, and after for-a ſhort time diſplaying 
the mock enſigns of pretended royalty, he, like a cow - 
ardly poltroon, in imitation of the example ſet him by his 


- ſuppoſed father, fled on the march of the royal 


under the command of the late Duke of Argyll to at- 
tack him, and made his eſcape by ſea. In this laſt at- 

+ tempt he delegated his pretenſions to his eldeſt ſon, 
a youth of a brave and enterpriling ſpirit ; who indeed 
has diſplayed greater abilities and courage than any of 
the race of Stuart had done for ages before. 

But this adventurous youth met with no better ſucceſs 
than his father, though ſupported both by France and 
Spain, who only made a toobof him to ſerye their own 
deſigns, It will hardly, however, be found recorded in hi- 

ſtory, that at any former period the Scotch highlanders e- 
ver carried their victorious arms from their native barren 
mountains to within a hundred miles of Londos, or 
that they were ever totally ſubdued in their own bleak 
hills. We have ſeen thoſe two events take place; 

the former as an evidence of the extraordinary courage 
of our Scotch highlanders ; and the latter as a proof 
of the wiſe conduct of a prince of the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover. The ender's inſuceeſs at this time, 

- when he bid ſo fair for mounting the throne, may con- 

vince him of the vanity of making any future attempts; 


eſpecially as his highland friends, upon whom alone be 


can rely, are broken and ruined to all intents. The 
general averſion of this Proteſtant nation for him and 
his family for more than half a century, may teach 
him that it will be in vain for him ever to acquire their 


iaffection and eſteem. A Proteſtant people and a Popi(h 


and property, ſecured by the wiſeſt laws, and guarded 
dy a juſt and merciful prince upon the throne, are the 


= ineſtimzable privilege of G. Britain, and worth the con- 


king are things quite incompatible. Religion, liberty, 


tending for. The people are not to be gulled by fair 


prowilcs of future ſecurity for their moſt valuable con- 
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believe they have an indeſfeaſible and hereditary right 


jultly the pride and confidence of its friends, the envy 


cerns, when they are as ſtrongly ſecured already as 
human laws and oaths can reach. A King from 
France and Rome will never be acceptable io à nations, 
who glories in being an enemy to the power and policy 
of the former, and to the religion of the latter: and 
yet, without the aſſiſtance of Popiſh powers, thoſe inye= 
terate enemies to the Proteſtant name and cauſe, the © 
pretender can never hope to ſucceed in his ambitioaos 
purpoſes, 8 

Bat if the conduct of the abdicated family may be in 
ſome meaſure excuſable, as they have been taught to 


to the crown, and that no tranſgreſſions on their part 
can deprive them of that right ;. what excuſe ſhall be 
offered in behalf of thoſe pretcaded Proteſtants, who  * 
partook of all the felicity of the mildelt and beit model- 

led conſtitution in the world, and yet aſſembled under a 

Popiſh ftandard, ſupported by France and Spain, ig or- 

der to overturn it ? No detence can be pleaded 

ſach men, who would ſubject a conſtitution which is 


of its neighbours, the terror of its enemies, and the 
admiration of the world, to the arditracy luſt and 
pleaſure of a dependent and penlionary of France, | 
Spain, and Rom: ; and who weuld exchange the jult, 
the mild, and drave priuces of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Brunſwick, a houſe raiſed, by the hand ot Providence, . 
to be head of the Proteſtant intercit abroad, and choſen, 
by the united ſuffrage of the whole Bnuth nation, to 
be the protector of their religion and liberues, tor an 
abjured race of Papilts and tyrants. *, "8 
Let it ever be remembered by every Briton, that ©. 
impoſſible for a nation to be happy, where a people + © 
the reformed religion are governed by a Popilh lanes 
reign, Such a ſovereign, f he is fiacere in the primns 
cples of his church, muit treat his hercucal ſubjects 
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that church directs tim; and he ccafcs to be relig + 22 
the moment he ceaſes to be a petſecutor. „Ide pre- 0 
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tender, after ſo many repulſes, may now at laſt be con- 
vinced of the impoſſibility of ever accompliſhing his 
wiſhes ; and the Britiſh Papiſts and Jacubites may reſt 
ſatisfied, that all their attempts to dethione the fa» 
mily of Hanover, and undermine our happy conltitu- 
tion, are vain and ineffectual ; eſpecially ſince the go- 
vernment has, ſince the ſuppreſſion of the late rebe}- 
lion, applied itſelf with unwearied attention to the civi- 
lizing the unpoliſhed highlanders, aboliſhing the heri- 
table juriſdictions, thoſe {laviſh tenures, improving their 
lands, introducing among them the knowledge of pro- 
perty, and the advantages of commerce, and employ- 
ing their warlike diſpoſition in fighting againſt the natu- 
ral enemies of their country. 

And let every ſincere Proteſtant, every honeſt Briton, 
proclaim war againſt the vices and abominations of 
France and Spain, and the idolatry and ſuperſtition of 
the church of Rome; turn from that enormous impiety 

and irreligion which ſo egregiouſly abound among out- 
ſelves; and heartily imbark in the cauſe of the pure 
and undefiled religion of the holy ſcriptures: fo ſhall 
we, as a nation, be ſecured againſt falling a prey to 
a Popiſh pretender, or having our land over-run with 

| Popery and arbitrary power, from which the Almighty 

. reſcued us at the late glorious revolution, again in 

the year 1714, by the peaceable acceſſion of the il- 

luſtrious family of Hanover, and a third time in 1715, 

dy defeating a wicked rebellion raifed and fomented by 

ide partiſans of the pretender, and which we havefthe 
greateſt reaſon to think and pray he wall ever continue 

-  10do, ; 
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